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PREFACE. 

When, three years ago, the author published 
some sermons preached in St. PauVs during the 
Easter Season, it was suggested that something 
of the same kind might be attempted for other 
portions of the Christian year. 

The present publication, accordingly, is devoted 
to the two great truths which the Church of Christ 
proposes for our consideration during Advent; 
our Lord's First Coming among men as the Son 
of a Virgin-Mother, and His Second Coming in 
the clouds of heaven to judge the living and the 
dead. A third volume should follow, consecrated 
to the festival of Christmas and to the close of 
the civil year. 

In these two volumes there has been no attempt 
to arrange the sermons on any other principle 
than that of the order in which they were preached. 
Their chance of usefulness lies in their association 
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with the memories and lives of some of those who 
listened to them; and, such persons will be better 
able to recognize words which they may desire 
to remember, if the chronological order of their 
utterance is observed. It has been impossible 
to avoid a certain amount of repetition of thought^ 
phrases, and quotations, when dealing with the 
same topics, and in some cases with the same 
passages of Holy Scripture; nor has the author 
thought it well to avoid this repetition by the 
expedient of ignoring the guidance of the Church 
in her services at sacred seasons of the Christian 
year, in order to discuss some subject of modern 
interest. The sermons preached during Advent 
in the year 1880 have been omitted, as having 
been published in a separate form.* 

It is right, further, to state that some of these 
sermons would not have been published had the 
question of their publication been an open one. 
As a matter of fact, they have all appeared in 
newspapers, or periodicals, or volumes, in this 

* Thoughts on Present Church Trouhtes^ 1882, 2nd edit. 
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country or in America ; but in all cases also with- 
out the author's revision or sanction. In these 
versions the sermons bear titles which he did not 
furnish, and which often appear to him to be 
inappropriate, while, as waa perhaps inevitable, 
they contain many, and in some cases grave, in- 
accuracies. The author takes this opportunity of 
answering a great many questions by saying that 
he cannot hold himself responsible for the text 
of any sermon of his which does not bear the 
name of his present publishers. 

A Christian knows that he passes his earthly 
life between two momentous facts. Behind him 
is the Incarnation. Before him is the Judgment. 
As he looks backward, the Incarnation, ever 
present with him in its effects, must appear to 
him to be incomparably the greatest event in the 
past history of our race. As he looks forward, 
he is well aware that nothing can possibly happen 
which will rival in its overwhelming significance, 
the Second Coming of our Lord. 

Of late years, through God's grace, the Incar- 
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nation of His Blessed Son has come to fill a larger 
and larger place in the thoughts and lives of 
faithful Churchmen. But that the Second Coming 
of our Lord to judgment is too much lost sight of 
in our busy day, will scarcely be denied. Dr. 
Pusey often would Kiy, "How surprised people 
will be when all that we see comes to an end 
in the way we know it will ! " And his relative, 
the late Lord Shaftesbury, — a man ever to be 
held in honour for the unwearied beneficence of 
his life, — was of one mind with Dr. Pusey in 
insisting on the importance of this solemn truth, 
and on the common danger of forgetting it. If 
any sentences in these volumes should lead their 
readers to prepare more earnestly for the eternal 
future, the object of their publication will have 
been well attained. 

3, Ahen Court, 

81, BartholamewU Day, i8S8. 
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SEEMON I. 

ELEMENTS OF A RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT, 

(first SUNDAY IN ADVENT.) 

St. Matt. xxi. io. 

And when He loas come into Jerusalem, aU the city was moved, saying. 
Who is this f 

IT is natural to ask why the account of Christ's entry 
into Jerusalem on Palm Sunday should be read an 
the Gospel for Advent Sunday. At first sight it looks 
like a misapplication of the Evangelical history. In Advent 
we are thinking of the two extreme points, if we may so 
term them, of our Lord's relationship to us ; of His coming 
to take our nature upon Him eighteen centuries and a 
half ago, and of His coming to judge us hereafter. But 
lo I we suddenly find ourselves in the very midst of His 
earthly life — at its very crisis. He has just wrought 
His greatest recorded miracle, and He is consciously on 
His way to die. What is the connection, we ask, between 
this entry into Jerusalem and either of Christ's Advents 
— ^whether His past Coming to take our nature upon Him 
of His Virgin Mother, or His still future Advent in the 
clouds of heaven as Judge of the quick and dead ? Is the 
connection more than a fanciful one, and might it not 
have been better, as is the case with other Churches of 

VOL. I. A 
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Christendom,* to have chosen the Gospel for to-day from 
gome passage in which our Lord describes His Second 
Coming, as He does in the Gospel for next Sunday ? 

This is, perhaps, what we think. But these old Litur- 
gical arrangements were originally made by people who 
knew very well what they were about ; they have been 
continued to our day, because they have been found, by 
the experience of some thirteen or fourteen centuries, to 
have a deep lesson for the human soul. They are not 
often interfered with now without loss. It may be ques- 
tioned whether we are the men to improve upon the 
works of the great masters of the Christian life ; nor do 
we make the attempt, even on a small scale, in our new 
lectionaries and revised Prayer-books, without bungling 
into crude mistakes, which another age will criticize 
sharply and justly, in the light of an older and deeper 
mastery of spiritual things. This Gospel has been chosen 
for to-day because Advent-time brings before us two truths, 
not one. If we were only thinking of the first Coming of the 
Divine Saviour into the world, or only of His Coming to 
judgment, passages of Scripture describing either of those 
momentous events would have been obviously appropriate. 
But, to do justice to the solemn time on which we enter 
to-day, we want to keep the two truths clearly before the 
eye of the soul. And, therefore, here we have a history in 
which they meet ; a repetition, as it were, of our Lord's 
first coming to His own, when His own received Him not ; ^ 
an anticipation of His coming to judgment, " when every 
eye shall see Him, and they also which pierced Him." ^ 

For His entry into Jerusalem on Palm Sunday was 

* In the Roman Missal the Gospel for the First Sunday in Advent is 
St. Luke xxi. 25-33, which is used in the English Prayer-book on the 
foUowing Sunday. The Prayer-book foUows the Sarum Missal. 
•* St. John i. n. '^ Rev. i. 7. 
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certainly an act of grace. It was a last opportunity of 
embracing the Gospel, of learning Who and what He was, 
and what He had to teach, and what He, and He alone, 
could do for those who would listen to Him to any real 
purpose. The offer which He made to His countrymen 
at large, by being born of a Jewish mother and under the 
Law ; *" the offer which He made and makes to all mankind, 
by taking our nature upon Him ^ and coming among us as 
one of ourselves; — this offer He repeats on a smaller scale, 
but, if we may so put it, in an intenser way, by this 
entry into Jerusalem. His entry was indeed a day of 
grace to the otherwise doomed city ; a last but supreme 
opportunity, on which previous errors, perversenesses, cruel- 
ties,'might be redressed by a free acceptance and pardon. 
It was to Jerusalem what the dawn of the Nativity was to 
mankind at large ; it was a day of grace, in which God's 
Blessed Son showed the light of His countenance,*' and 
was merciful to the people of His ancient choice^ If it 
was a day of grace, it was also a day of judgment. Judg- 
ment means originally, in the sacred language, separation ; 
separation is the first step in judgment. It is so in the 
things of this world. To decide on relative degrees of 
merit is, from the necessity of the case, to separate this 
man from that, this class from that. To criticize in art 
pr in literature i& to say that this or that statue, or paint- 
ing, or book belongs to this or that degree of excellence 
or of demerit. To award prizes in a school is to separate 
between those who gain and those who lose them. To 
deliver a verdict in a court of justice is to distinguish 
between innocence and guilt. Separation is the very first 
step in any process of judgment ; and separation was the 
order of the day when our Lord entered Jerusalem on 
Palm Sunday. He seemed to be, or to be aboiit to be, 

" Gal. iv- 4. ^ Phil. ii. 7. <^ Ps. iv. 6. 
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on His trial; but in reality He was Judge, and His 
seeming judges were in the dock before His tribunal* 
They it was who were, of their own free will and motion, 
separating themselves at His approach into opposite 
classes; taking their sides almost involuntarily, and so 
writing themselves down in the Eternal Book as His 
enemies or His worshippers. It was, in very truth, a day 
of judgment; only the Judge was not in His robes, and 
the parties before Him had for the minute scrambled 
on to the material seat of judgment, and were apparently 
** they that ought to speak." * 

The point, however, upon which St. Matthew insists, is 
that when Christ entered Jerusalem " all " the city was 
moved. He says " all the city." It can have been no 
ordinary occasion which produced this effect. It is com« 
paratively easy to interest a single class, a profession, i^ 
coterie of thinkers, a political party. Local interests will 
move those who live in particular districts ; mercantile 
interests those who are engaged in particular lines of 
business; literary interests those who are devoted to special 
departments of study; political interests those who are 
engaged in public life, or have devoted time and thought 
to the mastery of public questions. But what is the sort of 
interest that can move all ages, all classes, all characters, 
in a great and varied community? Certainly we may 
witness something of the kind when a great sorrow, such as 
the death of a popular prince or minister, gr a great loss, 
such as defeat in war, or a deadly pestilence, or a famine, 
or revolutionary violence, or a vast conflagration, falls upon 
a country or a capital. But, even in these rare cases, the 
interest is distributed unequally ; the loss, or sense of loss, 
falls with a very varying weight of incidence on different 
classea; there are always some who have not much to 

« Pfl. xii. 4. 
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lose, or who do not feel much, and who are at least tran- 
quil amid the prevailing agitation. That which moves a 
whole community to its depths, is that which touches man 
as man ; not man as a capitalist^ not man as a citizen or a 
subject, not man as belonging to this class or to that, but 
man as a being who has a consciousness of his mighty- 
destiny ; who knows that he is here for a few years and 
upon trial ; who feels the solemnity, the pressure, of life 
in his soul and conscience ; who has a perpetual presenti- 
ment of coming death and of the world beyond it. 

When Jesus entered Jerusalem all were moved, because 
Jesus, by His very Presence and bearing, spoke to the 
souls of all. The power of His Presence was felt in very 
different ways, but universally. But the movement which 
it occasioned was very far indeed from being always a 
movement in the right direction. Truth is too strong to 
be without effect. But it repels when it does not attract : 
it exacts either the homage of love or — at lettst as a rule 
— ^the homage of animosity. The remarkable thing in 
Jerusalem was that, according to St. Matthew, there was 
no class of persons who were or professed to be indifferent. 
We know how large a body of persons in different classes 
of society make this profession in London. They profess 
really not to care about Eeligion ; they stand outside it 
with folded arms, or they occupy themselves with other 
matters, letting those who have a religious taste follow it 
as they please. Whether at bottom they are really in- 
different ; whether such a thing as hondjide indifference 
towards religion is possible — may very well be questioned. 
It is, of course, possible to be unconcerned in a subject 
the claims of which have never really been brought before 
you; but when this has been done, the profession of 
indifference is generally the veil of a scarcely disguised 
opposition. Jerusalem, at any rate, was small enough in 
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point of population for every one to know something 
about the significance of Christ's entry, and we may 
without diflSculty catalogue the elements of which the 
movement which it created was made up. 



First of all, we may take it for granted that a main 
element in the general excitement would have been 
curiosity. Crowds of Galilsean pilgrims to the great 
festival were arriving in their caravans, day by day, with 
reports of the beneficent miracles of Jesus, of the start- 
ling nature of His teaching, of the vast influence which 
He had exerted among the simple, straightforward people 
of the northern province. " Jesus the Prophet of Naza- 
jeth of Galilee " * was already a name known more or less 
to every inhabitant of Palestine who took any interest 
whatever in questions of the day ; and there were, as 
was to be expected, wild stories afloat, such as gather 
round every distinguished man — stories which are pro- 
duced by, land which stimulate, the general interest. Nor 
was Jesus unknown in Jenisalem itself. Only in the 
preceding September, at the Feast of Tabernacles, He had 
worked a miracle on a man born blind, which had become 
the subject of a special and strict investigation before a 
committee of the Great Council, or Sanhedrin ; ^ and this 
inquiry had notoriously failed to shake the evidence of 
the person who had been its subject. After a short 
journey into Galilee, He had again appeared in Jerusalem 
at the end of December, during the Feast of the Dedica- 
tion of the Temple, when an attempt had been made on 
His life, in consequence of His clear assertion of a claim 
to be a Divine Person.® But since that date an event 
• St. Matt. xxi. II. *» St. John ix, 13-16. « Ih, x. 31. 
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had occurred which had raised the feeling of the capital 
to the highest pitch of excitement. At the village of 
Bethany, not quite three quarters of an hour's walk 
from the city gate, and only just hidden by a spur of 
the hill known as the Mount of Olives, Jesus had raised 
from the dead, nay, from the very putrefaction of the 
tomb, the body of Lazarus, who belonged to a well-known 
family in the place.* This miracle had excited great 
attention ; and when, six days before the Passover, on His 
return to Bethany, Jesus, as it would seem, by way of 
acknowledgment, was entertained by the villagers at the 
house of Simon the Leper, St. John says that a large 
number of Jews came out from the city expressly to see 
Lazarus, who was present at this entertainment. Lazarus 
had returned to his family, not from a distant colony, but 
from that other mysterious world, of which in this life 
we can know so little while we long to know so much. 
^* Much people of the Jews therefore knew that he was 
there : and they came not for Jesus' sake only, but that 
they might see Lazarus also, whom He had raised from 
the dead." ^ 

Much of the interest which is felt on the subject of 
religion in all ages belongs, in one way or another, to the 
impulse of curiosity. If a man is moderately intelligent ; 
if he is alive to the nature and strength of the influences 
which, whether rightly or wrongly,, do as a matter of fact 
govern numbers of human lives, he must feel that religion 
is a subject well worth careful attention. He may him- 
self know, at least practically, little or nothing about it. 
He may be wanting in the moral and spiritual sympathies 
which alone enable us to understand what it is in itself 
as at once the purest passion and the highest virtue of 
which man is capable. And yet, if he have only, in ever 

* St. John xi. 43, 44. ^ xii. 9. 
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so little a degree, the eye of a statesman, he must see 
that it is a mighty power swaying the minds, and purify- 
ing and strengthening the affections, and invigorating the 
wills of millions of men, and that as such it is a most 
worthy subject for careful inquiry. At this very day, 
read the newspaper, or listen to the ordinary run of 
conversation, and consider how much of current interest 
in religion is this interest of curiosity. Why religious 
people act as they do ; what it is that impels them ; how 
they have come to cherish such convictions ; who are the 
persons, and what the books and opinions and states of 
feeling, which most influence them now ; — all this moves 
the curiosity of the intelligent world. The world stands 
outside the Sacred Temple, but it strains its eyesight 
very hard in order to see as much of the interior as it 
possibly can through the windows, or the half-opeti door. 
If, indeed, Keligion is dormant ; if the Church is possessed 
by a spirit of lethargy ; public curiosity takes little heed 
of it, except in the way of. an occasional expression of 
languid contempt. But when life and activity return, 
there is a change, and that quickly. In George III.*s 
time the public prints in this country scarcely alluded to 
religion in any way whatever, except as a sort of decora- 
tion of the body politic, which came into view on State 
occasions. We have but to read the papers of our own 
day, whatever their principles, to appreciate the change. 
Jesus has come into the city in the two great religious 
movements which have taken place during this century. 
He first reanimated faith in His own precious Atonement 
for sin, and in the converting and sanctifying work of 
His Spirit ; and then he recalled men to what He had 
revealed respecting the nature and the constitution of 
His Body, the Church, and the value of those Sacraments 
by which we are united to Him. And so for good or 
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evil, from one motive or another, but very largely from 
a curious wish to learn what it is all about, "all the 
city is moved," 



II. 

A second element in the excitement was assuredly 
fear. The ruling sect of the Pharisees, which largely, 
although by no means entirely, influenced the opinions 
and conduct of the Priesthood, was alarmed at the moral 
influence of Jesus. They felt that between Him and 
themselves there was a fundamental opposition ; and they 
instinctively foresaw that, in the long-run. He would be 
stronger than they. Thus they were quite prepared to 
persecute Him to the death. They had actually issued a 
public notice, that information might be given as to His 
residence, with a view to arresting Him.* The Herodians, 
who viewed the success of Jesus as likely to interfere 
with their political plans, would have agreed with the 
Pharisees in fearing the influence of Jesus, though for 
another reason. Fear, of course, is a form of interest; 
it tends to be very practical. For irrational fear, if it 
is armed, soon becomes cruel. Persecution is more fre- 
quently the resource of the timid than the counsel of the 
strong: to persecute is to make a public confession of 
weakness. In rare cases persecution may succeed, but 
it can only succeed on the condition of literally exter- 
minating its victims. Still you must take a great interest 
in any religion in order to persecute it. The Pharisees, 
who hated the religious teaching of Jesus, and the Hero- 
dians, who thought that it would injure their cherished 
plans for the political future, eyed the entry into Jerusalem 
with sincere anxiety. 

» St, John xi. 57. 
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In all ages this is the case. Is not much of the public 
interest in religion at the present day dictated by secret 
fear ? Men who are not themselves religious, and who 
see the vast power of religion upon other minds, do fear 
religion; just as savages suspect witchcraft in a new 
scientific apparatus or discovery* Thus it was that the 
Jews said that our Lord had a devil* Thus it was that 
St. Paul was accused in Corinth of want of straightforward- 
ness.^ When men do not understand the real secret of 
the power which religion exerts over simple and purified 
hearts, they go about to invent an imaginary one. In 
truth, they are frightened ; and the violence of their 
language when they have no power, and of their acts 
when they have, is the measure of their alarm. Still 
this alarm is undoubtedly a species of interest: it is a 
protest against the notion that religion is insignificant. 
And when, as in the first ages, it is taken as a matter of 
course by the servants of Christ, who are in nothing 
terrified by their adversaries,® this is to such adversaries a 
manifest "token of perdition," of a virtually ruined cause, 
while to Christians it is " of salvation, and that," as the 
Apostle says, ** of God." 

III. 

A third element in the general excitement would 
have been due to the imitative habit which influences so 
many people in all ages and countries. They are always 
anxious to keep, pace with the most recent enthusiasm, 
not because it is the best, but because it is the most 
recent. They have a stock of sympathy ready in hand 
to be lavished on any promising eccentricity that may 
present itself, and that may be sufficiently recognized by 
* St. John vii. 20. ^ 2 Cor. xii. 16. « Phil. i. 28. 
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persons whom they think of weight. They are sensitively 
afraid of being behind the age — behind its last phase of 
opinion or of fashion. They do not originate, but they 
are always at the disposal of those who do. Jerusalem 
would have contained many such ; indeed, that it must 
have contained them is plain, if we compare the scene of 
the great entry with the scene at the foot of the Cross. 
Many a man must have cried " Crucify ! " on the Friday 
who had cried "Hosanna!" on the previous Sunday; 
and in each case only because the majority of other 
people whom he saw about him on those very different 
days had cried " Hosanna ! " or " Crucify ! " before him. 

Imitative religion is capable of doing a great deal of 
work upon occasion ; it is far better than no interest in 
religion at all. It may always lead on to something 
deeper and more solid than itself. But — do not let us 
mistake — it is not deep. It has no root in the soul ; it 
belongs strictly to the social atmosphere. It will not 
stand a strain or shock ; it dies with the occasion or 
influence that has provoked it. Like other fashions, 
it arises and wanes and disappears; and then men who 
have gone through it imagine that they have made a real 
trial of religion, and have discovered its weakness, and, 
as they say, ** see through " it, and are entitled to speak 
on the subject from experience. Alas ! they were merely 
swept away by a current which was too strong for them ; 
they had been using religious language and going through 
religious acts, and trying, perhaps, to fan themselves into 
phases of religious feeling, because they were in hard 
reality being carried down by a strong social tide which 
swept them before it, and they only did not wish to be 
wanting to the supposed proprieties of their position. 
The wonder would be if their interest had lasted; still, 
while it did last, it was a lona fide interest, and contri- 
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buted, perhaps, some real ingredients to this or that 
movement of the day. What it would be worth on their 
death-beds, or beyond, is quite another matter. 



IV. 

These three elements in the movement of Jerusalem 
on the day of Christ's entry would have implied a fourth. 
Curiosity on the subject of religion is only aroused when 
religion has power at the least over some persons. 
Hostility to reh'gion is only possible when religion is 
felt to be a real influence in some quarters; shaping 
principles and habits, and determining lines of conduct. 
Nor do the imitative care to follow any who are not them- 
selves really moved. So it would have been on the day 
of the great entry. There was an inner circle around our 
Lord, consisting of disciples from Galilee, and of some of 
the inhabitants of the Holy City itself. They had reflected 
on the miracles which they had witnessed, or of which they 
had heard. They had opened their understandings to the 
force and range of Christ's teaching, and their hearts 
to the beauty of His human character. Putting these 
things together — the impression made by a faultless Life, 
by a teaching which carried its own evidence of a super- 
human origin, by a series of miracles which ratified the 
anticipations alike of the understanding and the heart — 
they believed in Him. Whether their faith was, as yet, 
as clear and definite as St. John's, when he wrote His 
Gospel half a century later, or St. Paul's, when he wrote 
his great Epistles, may very well be questioned. It was 
a faith in process of growth. But it was strong enough 
to move social mountains, to excite curiosity, appre- 
hension, imitation, in the masses around. These men 
were, in point of numbers, by far the weakest, in point 
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of moral force, by far the strongest of the various elements 

in the movement of that eventful day» Moral and spiritual 

strength has no more necessary relation to numbers, than 

our mental power has to the size of our bodies ; it belongs 

to a different order of being, and acts not seldom as if ia 

an inverse ratio to natural energy. This little company 

was the heart and centre of all that passed on that events 

ful day — ^it was the only permanent element in the general 

movement. The curious would soon sate their curiosity 

when Jesus had declared Himself in the Temple^ The 

hostile would gratify their vengeance before the week 

was over, only to find themselves irrecoverably defeated^ 

The imitative would cease to imitate when imitatiou 

became dangerous ; and, indeed, during the dark hours of 

the Passion a cloud would pass over the faith even of the 

small and devoted band which was bound to the Heart 

of Jesus* But this would be but temporary; with the 

morning of the Eesurrectiou their faith would burn more 

brightly than before. They were the real motive power 

of the present ; they alone had at command the secret of 

the future. So it was then ; so, depend upon it, it is now. 

It is, I know, the fashion to treat this sort of language 

as a kind of conventional rhapsody in which clergymen, 

from whatever motive, indulge in the pulpit, but in which 

it is not to be supposed that they will command the assent 

of the sensible and educated laity, for the simple reason 

that there is nothing to correspond to their ecstfisies in 

the world of fact. And yet, my brethren, is there 

nothing ? Who of us has not heard within the last week* 

of the death of one of the noblest and greatest of con- 

* Jolin Coleridge Patteson, Missionary Bishop of the Melanesian 
Islands, was kilied by the natives at Nukapu on the Eve of St. Matthew, 
Sept. 20, 1871. See his " Life," by 0. M. Yonge, 3rd edit., vol. ii. p. 383. 
MacmlUan: 1874. 
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temporary Englishmen, Bishop Patteson, who perished some 
two or three months since by a murderous hand in one 
of the Melanesian Islands of the Pacific? Well do I 
remember him, two and twenty years ago, in the fall flush 
of youthful manhood, commanding the admiration of his 
friends by the qualities which win a young man's love 
most readily — by activity of body as well as activity of 
mind, by geniality, by large-heartedness, by all that is 
included in that most inclusive quality — generosity^ 
Well do I remember how it was believed, even then, that 
beneath that simple, unaffected, unpretending exterior, 
there were in contemplation deeper and nobler schemes 
of life than those of ordinary men ; although, indeed, he 
was the last man to make any unnecessary display of his 
religious convictions — of those ** still waters which run 
deep " in great souls. He went on, apparently, like other 
people ; — and then one day he astonished the world by 
leaving his college, his home, his great University pro- 
spects, on a mission to the South Sea Islanders. Few 
men of our day had a gift such as his of mastering lan- 
guages, of mastering the shades and dialects of cognate 
languages ; he knew, it is said, no less than thirty, which 
were spoken by the islanders to whom he brought the 
blessings of the Gospel. These languages were not fixed, 
like the languages of Europe, by a written literature; 
and, as a consequence, they were in a condition of per- 
petual unsettlement, changing their forms and words with 
inconceivable caprice and rapidity at very short intervals 
of time. Bishop Patteson could follow and note these 
variations ; he not merely learnt these strange tongues, 
but he kept pace with their wayward eccentricities, not 
for the sake of any such work itself, but for the sake 
of the higher work beyond it He might, indeed, with 
so rare a capacity, have aspired to almost any philological 
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chair in the Universities of Europe ; and, as it was, the 
greatest living masters of the science of language,- s»ch 
as Professor Max MuUer, were frequently in communica- 
tion with him, and not a little indebted to him. But he 
looked beyond any such renown as can be won at a seat 
of learning ; he had higher aims in view. His fine philo- 
logical tact was strewn, like the garments of the disciples 
of old, in the path of the advancing Kedeemer. He 
certainly did not fall away from that companionship when 
it became perilous: he was in the Hall of Judgment^ 
he was at the foot of the Cross, He has reached Jeru- 
salem in good earnest; and at the- report of the deed of 
blood, whereby an early entrance has been opened for him 
into the Eternal Presence, a thrill runs through the hearts 
of his fellow-Churchmen and fellow-countrymen; and 
even " all the city," — all that part of our languid, easy> 
indifferent society, which is ever capable of any moral 
interest — is in some sense moved. As of old, so now, 
the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church. As 
we bend in thought over his early grave, we are lifted 
for the time into a higher atmosphere, where the meaning 
of life and the meaning of death, as at most an incident 
which ushers in a new phase of life, are read in other 
characters than those of our ordinary thoughts. 

The beginning of a new period of time will be felt to be 
a natural occasion for asking ourselves solemn questions ; 
and although we are still a month from the beginning of 
the secular year, the Church of Christ begins her new 
year to-day. And to-day we are face to face with the 
two Comings of Christ, His first Coming is a matter of 
history. He has been here ei ther in Person, or by His Spirit 
and His representatives, for nearly nineteen centuries. 
His second Coming is, as far as the exact date goes, just as 
much a matter of uncertainty now as it was in the days of 
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the Apostles ; we cannot say, " Lo here I or, lo there ! " * — 
to-day or a thousand years hence. We only know that He 
Whose words shall not pass away has said that He will 
come,^ and that, though He tarry, it is our business to wait 
for Him, since He will surely come, and will not really 
tarry,® The question is, when He does come, whether in 
death or judgment, will He find us among the hostile, or 
the curious, or the imitative, or the faithful ? What is 
our relation towards His first Advent and its momentous 
Qonsequences now ? During our few remaining years, or 
months, or weeks of life, are we to be interested in religion 
only as we might be interested in any political question 
of the day ? Or are we secretly jealous of it ? Or is it a 
matter of fashion with us, in which we follow a prevailing 
taste without any strong personal convictions ? Or have 
we found that Jesus Christ is to us what no other is or 
can be — our one real Instructor in the highest truth ; our 
lawful and indulgent Master, Who has a right to the 
entire control of our secret wills as well as of our outward 
actions ; our Priest, as well as our Teacher and our King, 
Whose Death is a sacrifice of unending power, and Whose 
Blood cleanses from all sin ? They who know this live a& 
it were between the two Advents ; rejoicing in the graces 
and blessings of the first, and looking forward, if not with- 
out awe, yet certainly without terror, to the second* They 
it is who accompany Christ in His procession across the 
ages with festal songs ; strewing His path with the best 
offerings they can make, and waving on high, amid a 
world which is curious, or angry, or imitative by turns, 
their palms of victory* One or the other of these we 
must be ; for we have seen something, even to-day, of Jesus 
Christ* At His entry into any soul all its faculties are 
moved. At the approach of this Blessed and Awful 

" St Luke xvii. 21* ^ Rev. iii. 11. « Hab. ii. 3. 
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Visitant, for good or for evil, in homage or in hate, the 
understanding, the will, the aflfections, the imagination^ 
are all of them interested ; they must, perforce, in the last 
resort blaspheme, if they do not adore. The religions of 
curiosity and of imitation soon resolve themselves into 
one of the two permanent attitudes of the soul towards its 
highest object — love or aversion. How is it with us? 
God grant that we may answer that question honestly, at 
least between this and Christmas ; with our eye on the 
Eternal Son of God lying in the manger ; with our eye 
on the once crucified Son of Man coming in the clouds 
of heaven. 
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SERMON II. 
THE LAST JUDGMENT. 

(second SUNDAY IN ADVENT.) 

St. Luke xxi. 27. 

And then shall they see the Son of Man coming in a cloud with power 
and great glory. 

LAST Sunday we were led by the Gospel for the day to 
consider the dispositions with which the approach 
of Jesus Christ is apt to be regarded by the soul of man. 
To-day's Gospel °' leads us to consider His second coming 
to judgment; His second, that is to say, in point of 
time, but first in the order of spiritual instruction. First, 
I say, in the order of the soul's knowledge of truth, and 
for this reason. It is when God's judgments are abroad, 
when they are presented vividly to the contemplation of 
men, whether in communities or individually, that the 
inhabitants of the world learn righteousness.^ These 
judgments are to moral righteousness, at least in part, 
what miracles are to revealed doctrine : they arrest atten- 
tion first, and next they imply the reality of that to 
which they call it. This is the true and highest work of 
great public calamities, of famines and revolutions, as 
well as of private suffering, disease, and death ; they put 
" Second Sunday in Advent. ^ Isa. xxvi. 9. 
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us out of heart with that which meets the eye, and bid us 
plant our foot on some rock beyond the shifting sands of 
time. And especially when the last and most awful of the 
Divine Judgments is seriously pondered over, men are 
ready and willing to do this ; to take a hma fide and 
honest survey of their own actual condition before God, 
and then to consider how the mighty future may be 
prepared for, by those who live in the Kingdom of the 
Incarnation ; now that the kindness and love of God to- 
wards man hath appeared, and not by natural works of 
righteousness which we have done, but according to His 
mercy. He hath' saved us.* Thus, in the order of spiri* 
tual enlightenment, the study of the Second Advent 
prepares us for that of the First; the day of the Great 
Account educates us to appreciate the treasures of love 
and power which centre in the Manger of Bethlehem. 



When our Lord speaks of ** the Son of Man " coming 
^*in His glory, and all His Holy Angels with Him,''^ the 
f rst question which presents itself is this : Is He referring 
to an event distinct from any which has yet occurred, 
and as future to us as it was future to the disciples who 
listened to Him in the Temple ? 

Now, here, it must be at once and fully admitted that 
throughout that most solemn and pathetic series of pre- 
dictions from which to-day's Gospel is taken, our Lord 
is speaking of two distinct events, so simultaneously, that 
it is at times diflScult to say of which He is speaking. 
The whole discourse took its rise from an allusion of the 
disciples to the scene around them. 

The disciples were expressing their wonder at the 

» Tit. iii. 4, 5. b St. Matt. xxv. 31. 
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great constructive works in the Temple area, which 
Herod had begun, and which were still in progress; 
" the buildings of the Temple," as St. Matthew * has it ; 
the adornments " of goodly stones and gifts," as St Luke ** 
reports. These structures, so solid, so beautiful, seemed 
to have been built, as men speak, for eternity ; of them- 
selves they seemed to promise and insure a long future 
of prosperity and splendour. Our Lord knew that the 
constructions which so impressed His simple followers 
were raised only to be— almost immediately — destroyed ; 
that, almost before the sculptor's tool had ceased to echo 
on the unfinished walls, the ear would detect the tramp 
of the Boman legions advancing towards the doomed 
city on their terrible errand of justice and of destruc- 
tion. ^^And He said unto them. See ye not all these 
things ? verily I say unto you. There shall not be left 
here one stone upon another, that shall not be thrown 
down."** And then when the disciples pressed Him 
privately for further information as to the time when 
this catastrophe might be expected to take place, He 
told them that it would be preceded by the appear*- 
ance of false Messiahs ; by great political troubles ; by 
persecutions of Christians, specially of themselves; by 
a preaching of the " Gospel of the Kingdom " ^ through- 
out the world, for a witness to all nations." 

Were these conditions satisfied before the destruction 
of Jerusalem by Titus ? In a certain sense they were ; 
but only in a modified and imperfect sense. Already our 
Lord's thought appears to be passing, or to have passed, 
from the nearer judgment upon Jerusalem to a sterner 
and more awful judgment of which it was a shadow. 

He has before Him two future events — a nearer and 

» St. Matt. xxiv. I. b St. L^^e xxi. 5. 

« gt. Matt. xxiv. 2. ^ 16. 14. 
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a more distant; not one event. When He is speaking, 
each of these events is future; and they are, as St* 
Chrysostom puts it, like two ranges of distant moun- 
tains, one beyond another. To the eye of a distant spec- 
tator these horizons seem to form a single line. Their 
real distinctness is only apparent when you approach 
them, or rather, when you have passed the first of 
the two ranges. "This generation shall not pass away, 
till all these things be fulfilled,"* could only refer to 
the nearer judgment. But " the Gospel of the Kingdom 
must first be preached in all the world for a witness 
unto all nations," cannot be supposed to have been realized, 
in»-its full complement of meaning, even yet. The 
precept to flee to the mountain^ districts of Judaea on 
the approach of the Boman armies, could only refer to 
the destruction of the Holy City. The prediction that 
'^ the powers of heaven should be shaken," ® could only be 
applied to anything that would occur in the Jerusalem 
of the age of the Caesars — whether its hierarchy or its 
worship — by very frivolous interpreters. When our 
Lord said that men would see the Son of Man coming 
in the clouds with power and great glory. He did not 
merely mean that they would see in the destruction of 
Jerusalem a vindication and triumph of the cause of 
Christ; that His coming in the clouds of heaven was 
a metaphorical equivalent for the destruction of the City 
of David amid scenes of fire and blood. If that had 
been His meaning, it might have been much more 
simply expressed, and in less misleading terms. If His 
language is carefully examined, it will be seen that He 
Himself distinguished the two events, as belonging to 
distinct periods. He first dwells on the destruction of the 
City. He then predicts, as a later and an altogether dis- 

* St. Matt. xxiv. 34. ^ lb, i6. <' lb. 29. 
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tinct occurrence, His own coming to judgment ; although 
there are also sentences in which He speaks of these 
events as together embodying that idea of judgment 
which is common to them both. 

Certainly, when our Lord spoke in these solemn terms 
of Himself, as coming in a cloud, or, as St. Matthew ^ has 
it, " in the clouds of heaven," He was appropriating, as 
belonging to His Person, that vision of the Prophet Daniel ** 
in which " One like the Son of Man came with the clouds 
of heaven, and came to the Ancient of Days, and they 
brought Him near before Him. And there was given Him 
dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all people, 
nations, and languages, should serve Him." But Daniel 
says nothing of the judgment ; and our Lord, therefore, 
is not merely applying the Prophet's language to Himself ; 
He is doing so with reference to a particular occasion 
which He announces. It is this which would of itself 
have made it impossible to resolve the allusions to the 
'* clouds" and "dominion" and '*glory" into a mere meta- 
phor, descriptive of the spiritual side of great calamities, 
if indeed our Lord had not, in that great representation 
of the Last Judgment which is given us by St. Matthew,^ 
and which followed immediately upon this discourse, so 
expanded what He here refers to more concisely as to 
make this procedure impossible. That awful Picture of 
the King on His Throne, with all nations before Him, 
with the hosts of ministering angels, with the impassable 
chasm between saved and lost, with the twofold sentence, 
is either in its broad outlines a substantial prediction, or 
it is a worthless fiction. There is no real room for doubt- 
ing what the Speaker meant by it ; and He will be taken 
at His word or not, as men believe or do not believe 
that He is what He claimed to be. 

•^ St. Matt. xxiv. 30. ^ Dan. vii. 13. "" Cli. xxv. 
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Undoubtedly the destruction of Jerusalem, like earlier 
judgments, was a shadow of the Great Day. It was to 
the generation which listened to our Lord and His 
Apostles what the great judgments upon Assyria and 
Babylon had been to the hearers of Isaiah and Jeremiah. 
In the language of those Prophets, there is a continual 
hinting at, a more or less distinct anticipation of, a judg- 
ment beyond that immediately in view. With them, also, 
the frontier-line between the nearer present and a distant 
future continually becomes indistinct; the horizon con- 
stantly widens. Beyond the Eastern metropolis the sin* 
laden civilization of all ages comes into view; beyond 
the Kings of Assyria or Babylon, the evil spirit, the 
Prince of the power of the air; beyond the victorious 
Cyrus and the avenging Persians, we almost discern the 
form of the True King of Humanity, and of those count- 
less Ministers of His who surround His Throne. Every 
judgment is a forecast of the Last, just as every earlier 
grace is a type and presentiment of the great Bedemp- 
tion. Every judgment, the greatest as well as the least, 
is the outcome and expression of an eternal law in the 
Mind of God ; of the law which binds Him, in virtue of 
His unalterable Nature, to hate moral evil, as being a 
contradiction of that Nature ; to separate it from good ; 
to judge it. In our Lord's Mind, we may dare to say, the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the final Day of Doom are 
two illustrations, on very different scales, of that one 
and the same aspect of the Being of God which looks 
towards moral evil. The two judgments melt into each 
other, because in principle they are one ; but they are 
not the less really distinct from each other either in the 
language of Christ or in the order of events* 
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II. 

The difficulty, which most men probably feel at some 
time, is how to realize that the Last Judgment will one day 
certainly take place ; as certainly as that we have met in 
this Cathedral this afternoon. For a man who has any 
hold whatever upon the Christian Faith, this difficulty 
exists for the imagination rather than for the reason. If 
the reason is convinced, first, of the possibility of miracles 
—and this possibility cannot be denied by a serious 
believer in a living and moral God^ — and, secondly, of 
the truth of the historical fact that Jesus Christ did really 
rise again from the dead — and St. Paul will tell him that 
while the fact was in his lifetime a matter of widespread 
notoriety, it could not be denied without breaking alto- 
gether with anything that could be called Christianity * — 
if, I say, a man be thus convinced that such a miracle as 
the Eesurrection of Christ is historically true, he ought 
to have no serious difficulty, on the score of reason, in 
believing the Last Judgment. He has already admitted 
the truth of the Supernatural in an instance of capital im- 
portance; he has already admitted, upon adequate evidence, 
that the Lord Jesus, while upon earth, was not uniformly 
subject to those laws of life and death which govern us 
within the range of our present experience. If this fact 
warrants, as in reason it does warrant, confidence in the 
Words of Jesus Christ, and confidence in His Power, it 
obliges us to believe that He will come to judge us. For. 
that He uttered the words of the text is beyond question. 
The most destructive criticism of the day sees in'tbem, 
what it condescends to term, one of the really historical 
elements of the first Gospel. That He had a right to 

* I Cor. XV. 14. 
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utter them, is proved by the fact of His Besurrection ; it 
set the seal upon His words. 

Unless, then, reason takes exception either to the 
possibility of miracles, and so rejects any serious Theism, 
or to the truth of Christ's Besurrection, and so denies 
the tnith of Christianity, reason must perforce admit that 
the Ljtst Judgment is not a diflSculty — at least, for itself. 

But it is a difficulty for the imagination ; and the 
imagination has a trick, upon occasions, of making itself 
look very like reason. The imagination finds it hard to 
picture to itself this tremendous collapse, this altogether 
unparalleled catastrophe, after the passage of centuries or 
of ages, during which the world has pursued its accus- 
tomed course. The imagination cannot conceive, amid the 
well-ordered, prosaic facts of our daily life, so sublime 
and terrific an interruption, so overwhelming a conclusion 
of all that we see and are conversant with. That * " the 
day of the Lord will come as a thief in the night ; in which 
the heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and the 
elements shall melt with fervent heat, the earth also and 
the works that are therein shall be burned up," seemed 
quite natural to St. Peter, because it had, in effect, been 
announced by his Master. And when St. Peter foresaw 
that there would come, in the last times, ^" scoffers, walking 
after their own lusts, and saying. Where is the promise 
of His coming ? for since the fathers fell asleep, all things 
continue as they were from the beginning of the Creation," 
he dismisses the objection by observing that it transfers 
to the Counsels of the Eternal Mind our petty and cramped 
ideas about the lapse of time. With Him, in Whose 
Nature there is no succession of events. Who knows neither 
present nor future, '* one day is as a thousand years, and 
a thousand years as one day." ° If He seems to delay, it 

• 2 St. Pet. iii. 10. b J6. y. 3, 4. <^ lb. 8. 
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is His mercy, not His forgetfulness or His impotence, that 
is the reason : He is " not willing that any should perish, 
but that all should come to be saved." * 

In these days the form of the objection is altered. We 
do not — at least, with few exceptions— endeavour to decide 
on God's movements by anticipation, and then profess 
ourselves unsatisfied if the event does not corresponds 
It is now Baid that scientific intellect, which might per- 
haps be more accurately described as scientific imagina- 
tion, tends more and more decidedly to reject the idea of 
catastrophes, whether in the physical or the moral world, 
and to substitute for them the idea of a graduated deve- 
lopment. Where a ruder world looked for some personal 
agencies, our age, we are told, sees the tranquil operation 
of unchanging laws; and this difierence of conception 
makes the idea of a vast catastrophe, such as is the 
Judgment, as brought before us in the New Testament, 
more and more unwelcome to the thought of the time. 

And yet, let me ask, is there really any such antagonism 
as is here assumed between the idea of a catastrophe and 
the idea of a progressive development? Is it not, at 
least, possible that a development, whether in external 
nature or in human life, is the cause of the catastrophes 
which momentarily arrest it, and give it possibly a new 
direction ? 

The outbreak of a volcano, for instance, or a landslip, or 
one of those vast changes which, at a period, it is difficult 
to say how remote, upheaved central rocks and, as the 
geologists tell us, changed the surface of this globe 
again and again before it was inhabited by man, are 
examples of such catastrophes. And these catastrophes 
are each of them the product of a long, unseen process 
of ferment and preparation. The volcanic lava does not 

» 2 St- Pet. iii. 9. 
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boil for the first time when it breaks forth from the 
crater; the soil does not disappear in a moment from 
beneath the topmost stratum, so as to make a landslip 
possible ; and as for those great catastrophes, the history 
of which is written in the rocks, they can only have been 
possible after a long preceding travail in the bowels of 
the earth, which at length expressed itself in a terrific 
outbreak. 

So it is in the moral and social world. There is an 
old saying that no criminal becomes very bad indeed, 
quite suddenly.** Nothing may have been remarked in 
his outward bearing; but there must have been an in* 
ward history of the resistance to conscience and spiritual 
light, that gradually led up to the public crime which 
has startled the world out of belief in his respectability. 
In the same way, acts of heroic goodness, which may be 
observed sometimes in very simple, unpretending people, 
and which seem to be almost out of place in them, are 
really the creation of a long secret training by the Holy 
Spirit, which no human eye has witnessed, but which has 
at last produced this sublime and unexpected result. So 
it is in the collective life of man, whether social, political, 
or national. If ever there was an historical catastrophe, 
it was the French Eevolution, at the end of the last 
century ; the events which began in 1789 are certainly the 
most remarkable in modern European history. But who 
supposes that the causes of the French Eevolution date 
from 1789? Every student of history knows that they 
reach back, some of them into the Middle Ages, most of 
them to the reign of Louis XIV., all of them, it may be 
said with certainty, to a time which preceded the acces- 
sioa to the throne of France of the imfortunate king 
who died in 1793 on the scaffold. They had been working 

» " Nemo repenfe fuit turpisflimua." 
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beneath the smooth surface of French life, and at last 
they took an ^outward and visible form, and broke up 
a social fabric which had lasted for a thousand years. It 
was a vast catastrophe; but it was the result of a still 
more vast and complex process of development. 

Our physical frames afford an illustration of the same 
law. It has been said that every man in middle life 
carries about with him the seeds of the disease which, if 
nothing else anticipates its action, will lay him in his 
grave. Of course, as we know, the development of this 
latent germ of death may be traversed and arrested by 
some other and more powerful cause. A man may be 
cut off by violence ; he may. fall a victim to an infection ; 
he may destroy his physical powers by profligate excesses. 
But, barring these contingencies, he carries within him some 
constitutional predisposition, some imperfection of a vital 
organ, some half-concealed but fatal irregularity or weak- 
ness which bides its time. It bides its time ; and as the 
years pass it strengthens its hold upon the system. We 
do not see much difference from day to day, or from week 
to week ; but, looking over longer tracts of time, between 
this year and that, we see a difference. It bides its time ; 
and at last that up to which it leads, that for which it pre- 
pares, has come. It may be the calmest of deaths ; so 
calm that the bystanders cannot say when the last breath 
is drawn. But, for all that, it is a catastrophe ; the cata- 
strophe which is the product of a long development. That 
one moment in which we first enter upon another world, 
and see new sights, and hear new sounds, and find ourselves 
in a sphere of being utterly distinct from any of which 
we have had experience, however it may be ushered in, 
must be to each one of us an unparalleled catastrophe. 

Nor will it be otherwise with that mighty event — the 
Last Judgment — which the Gospel of to-day forces on 
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our notice. Doubtless the date of the Judgment is in the 
Hands of God ; of that day and that hour neither man nor 
angel knows, but only the Father.** It is one of those 
times and seasons which He has put in His own power.** 
And, as the earliest Christians, especially at Thessalonica, 
found by experience ® beneath the very eyes of the Apostle, 
its date cannot be conjectured by man without risk of folly 
and disappointment. But it is not, therefore, arbitrarily or 
capriciously fixed in such sense as to have no relation to 
the collective life of humanity. In this matter, as in all 
His Providences, the Everlasting Moral Being works by 
rule. And we may dare to say that the Day of Judgment 
will have as real a relation to a network of antecedent 
causes leading up to it, and, indeed, demanding it as 
necessary to a perfect moral government, as is the case 
with all the lesser judgments, having this world only for 
their sphere, which have preceded it. The idea of a 
'* fulness of time " ^ with which we meet in Scripture, as 
applied to the Incarnation, is applicable to the Judgment. 
God alone knows when the time is full, when all the ne- 
cessary probations are over, all the destined sittings and 
separations are completed, all the measures of iniquity 
have overflowed, — in a word, when all the process of 
preceding development is at an end. We can but watch 
and wait ; but if the veil could be removed from our eyes 
we should see, where now we can at best conjecture. Cor- 
responding to that ceaseless going to and fro before the 
Throne of those angel ministers of God who do His 
pleasure,® we should note the gradual ripening and per- 
fecting of good and evil here beneath, the ever-accumu- 
lating multitudes of those who will stand on the right 
hand and on the left, the growth of all the preparations 

» St. Matt. xxiv. 36. ^ Acts i. 7. ° 2 These, ii. 2-5. 

^ Gal. iv. 4. ^ Pfl. ciii. 21. 
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in individu6tls and in history, which will only be com- 
pleted, and which will have been completed at the decisive 
moment when the heavens shall open, and we shall see 
the Son of Man coming in the clouds with power and 
great glory. 



IIL 

Brethren, what will be to all of us the significance of 
that moment? There are many public events of great 
political importance which take place every year, which 
affect the destinies of monarchs and of nations, but which 
do not really touch you and me. We look at them with 
interest because they are public ; but they pass over our 
heads, and we find that the day after their occurrence is 
much the same as the day before it. But it will not be 
so with the Last Judgment. It will come home to every 
one of us as directly, as closely, as anything can. We 
shall all see Jesus Christ as He is, in His great Majesty 
and Glory. He veiled His true dignity when He lived on 
earth ; and it has been hidden in the heights of heaven 
from mortal sight during the eighteen centuries of 
Christendom. And so it happens that, comparatively 
speaking, only a minority think of Him at all, since " the 
natural man understandeth not the things of the Spirit of 
God, neither can he know them, because they are spiritu- 
ally discerned."* But when He comes to Judgment, "every 
eye shall see Him."^ Jews and Gentiles, Christians 
and Mussulmans, Buddhists and Pagans, will see Jesus 
Christ on His Throne of Glory. Those words of David, 
"The Lord is known by the judgment which He exe- 
cuteth,"*^ will be fulfilled. He will be known in His 

* I Cor. ii. 14. *» Rev. i. 7. « Ts. ix. 16. 
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righteousness and His power ; He will teach every soul 
what He is in Himself, and what He has been to it during 
the day of life ; He will justify His award by a complete 
revelation of His mercy and His justice. 

More than this ; He will teach us all to know ourselves 
as we have never known ourselves before. In His Awful 
Light we^shall see light; we shall see ourselves. All of 
us, we shall see ourselves ; not as we appear to others ; 
not as we appear each to himself, in our self-indulgent 
thoughts ; but as we are. The day for disguises, for false 
impressions, for half-truths which dare not be more, will 
have passed — passed beyond recall, — passed for ever. 

Those who have really loved and served Jesus Christ, 
amid misunderstanding and coldness^ but with an inward 
sense of His Loving Presence ^hich has made them in- 
diflferent to outward things, will then be seen as they 
are ; saved amid imperfections, saved because robed in a 
Righteousness which is not their own. When Christ, 
Who is their Life, shall appear, then will they also appear 
with Him in glory.* It will be their day of triumph over 
all the criticisms levelled at their presumed folly ; it will 
be their day of recompense for all the humiliations and 
sufferings they have undergone. 

But not they only will be manifested in the Light of 
Jesus Christ. "God shall bring every work into judg- 
ment, with every secret thing, whether it be good or 
whether it be evil." ^ 

All the sins which have been concealed through shame 
of discovery, or through hypocrisy; all that has been 
forgotten, neglected, ignored, will start up before our 
eyes into vivid reality, as if memory had not grown weak, 
as if time had not passed, since the moment of commis- 
sion. Habits as well as acts, intentions as well as com- 

* CJol. iii. 4. *» EcoleB. xii. 14. 
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pleted efforts, words as well as works, will reappear, each 
with a photographic distinctness, before our eyes, just as 
each was present to us at the very moment of conception, 
or utterance, or action, only illuminated as to its true 
character by a moral light which nothing can escape. 

We shall try to take refuge, perhaps, in the "vain 
things which charm us most " here and now. But they 
will then have ceased to charm ; they, too, will be judged 
of by us as they are judged of now by God and His 
Angels. Ambitions, reputations, titles, stations, posses- 
sions, which are now so much to us, will be nothing then. 
These things were really weighed by Jesus Christ when 
He hung upon the Cross of shame ; it was a sentence, 
the Crucifixion, solemnly passed on the whole outward 
life of mau, as being, relatively to his inward and eternal 
life, worthless. This is not understood now, except by a 
small minority ; it will be as clear as the daylight to all 
at the Day of Judgment. "For the day of the Lord 
of hosts shall be upon every one that is proud and lofty, 
and upon every one that is lifted up; and he shall be 
brought low ; and upon all the cedars of Lebanon, that 
are high and lifted up, and upon all the oaks of Bashan, 
and upon all the high mountains, and upon all the hills 
that are lifted up, and upon every high tower, and upon 
every fenced wall, and upon all the ships of Tarshish, 
and upon all pleasant pictures. And the loftiness of man 
shall be bowed down, and the haughtiness of men shall 
be made low; and the Lord alone shall be exalted in 
that day."* 

This side of the judgment will be more readily under- 
stood by us in these solemn hours, when the whole nation 
is watching with breathless suspense at the bedside of the 
Prince whom it has long learned to look upon as its 

* Isa. ii. 12-17. 
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future Sovereign.* We meet to-day under the shadow of 
a great anxiety — great in itself and in its possible conse- 
quences. But sickness and death know no favourites ; in 
presence of the last realities, we are, all of us — the highest 
and the lowest — altogether on a level. While we lift up 
our hearts earnestly to God in prayer for the sufferer, who 
but yesterday was enjoying all that this world could give, 
and in whose future his country had so high a stake; 
while we pray not less fervently for his august mother, 
our beloved and gracious Sovereign, and for his wife and 
children, let us not forget to note the lesson which all 
severe sickness teaches, and which all would have us 
learn who have to any good purpose been near to Death 
and Judgment. All that does not lead to God or come 
from Him; all that belongs merely to the things and 
scenes of time ; all that cannot, as can God's grace, and 
faith, and hope, and love, be truly incorporated with 
the very life of that soul to which the death of the body 
is but a surface-incident in its existence — is really nothing, 
if, indeed, it be not much worse than nothing. The 
lessons of Judgment which now come to us in the words 
of Scripture and in the warnings of the Church, year by 
year, as the dark and wintry days come round in Advent, 
will be then a most solemn reality. God grant that we 
may now prepare ourselves for it. As the days pass, the 
Judgment comes nearer and nearer. As the days pass, 
we become, for good or evil, more and more like what we 
shall be seen to be when we are judged. The materials 
for the Judgment are getting ready, not merely in the 
courts of Heaven around the Throne, but within the pre* 
cincts of our several consciences ; the Judge's words will 
find an echo, for weal or woe, within each one of us. But 

* During a part of December, 187 1, the public anxiety on account of 
the iUness of the Prince of Wales was at its height. 
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He Who will judge us then offers to save us now. It is 
because " we believe that He will come to be our Judge, 
that we therefore pray Him to help us His servants, whom 
He has redeemed with His precious Blood." There is 
still time to be covered with His Eobe of Righteousness ; 
there is time to take such fast hold upon His Cross, as 
to look forward without terror to standing before His 
Throne. 



SERMON III. 
THE PRECURSOR. 

(third SUNDAY IN ADVENT.) 

St, Matt, xl io. 

For this is he, of whom it is written. Behold, I send My messenger he/ore . 
Thy face, which shaU prepare Thy way before Thee, 

IN the Gospels for the two last Sundays in Advent, the 
figure of St. John the Baptist is only less prominent 
than that of the coming Saviour, The Gospel for to-day 
apparently was not appointed on account of the message 
which the Baptist sent to our Lord out of his prison^ 
but to illustrate the great position which belonged to him 
in relation to the history of the Redemption and of the 
world. Our Lord says expressly that in the Baptist the 
words of Malachi/ which had been pondered over so 
anxiously by every religious Jew for four centuries, had 
at last their complete fulfilment. '^ This is he, of whom 
it is written, Behold, I send My messenger before Thy 
Face, which shall prepare Thy way before Thee." This 
explanation of the prophecy followed necessarily from our 
Lord's own claim to be the true Messiah. If He was the 
Messiah, He must, the Jews knew, have had such a 
forerunner as had been foretold by prophecy ; and there 

*■ Mai. iii. I. 
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was no one who answered to this character so well as 
St. John, while St. John did altogether answer to it. 

Until it was fulfilled, prophecy, from the nature of the 
case, had a vague sound in the ears of those who heard it. 
Each prophecy, they thought, might possibly apply to 
a great many persons. Each of the separate prophecies 
which, as we Christians see, have their fulfilment in our 
Lord, or His Redemption, or His Church, might have 
been previously supposed to apply to very difierent 
persons, works, or institutions in the future. To the 
Jews between Malachi and our Lord, there might have 
seemed to be much room for free conjecture as to who 
the Lord's messenger would be ; they generally believed 
that the Prophet Elijah * would return to earth and would 
by doing so realize the prediction. Prophecy ceases to 
be indefinite; it is explained, or, as we should say, it 
is clenched by the appearance of its object. When our 
Lord came, those who received Him ceased to have any 
doubts on the score of the prophecy of Malachi. The Bap- 
tist said of himself that he was not Elijah, when he was 
questioned on this head by a commission sent to him by 
the Sanhedrin, He meant that he was not literally that 
prophet returned to earth from another world. But it was, 
nevertheless, true that he had come in the stern religious 
spirit and popular power of Elijah ; and so our Lord said 
that in the Baptist the Jewish expectations about Elijah 
were fulfilled. " If ye will receive it, this is Elias, which 
was for to come." ^ It being granted that Jesus was what 
He claimed to be, it followed that St. John was the 
messenger sent before His Face to prepare His way 
before Him. 

a St Matt. XTii. lo ; St. John i. 21. ^ St. Matt. xi. 14, 
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That our Jjord should have had a precursor at all may 
at first sight seem singular ; we may think that He was 
suflSciently His own herald and introduction, and that 
He could not well be recommended to the thoughts and 
hearts of men by one altogether His inferior. The 
greater may introduce the less, we say to ourselves, not 
the less the greater. But the arrangement before us 
is very much in harmony with God*s general providences* 
God does not seem as a rule to allow any great truth 
or blessing to burst upon the world without some sort 
of preparation. It may be urged that prophecy had 
already been such a preparation; that prophecy had 
described beforehand Christ's Person, His Work, His 
Kingdom; that it had educated the Jewish people to 
look out for Him, or that it might well have done so; 
that, if it did not suffice, nothing else would suffice ; and 
that, viewed in the light of prophecy, St. John's mission 
seems to want an object, to be an unmeaning repetition 
of what had already been done. But prophecy itself 
predicts St. John. Prophecy and the Baptist were both 
preparations for Christ : prophecy a remote, St. John an 
immediate preparation. Prophecy educated religious 
souls among the Jews to look out for a Messiah ; St. John 
pointed Him out to them. St. John's business was first of 
all to gain the ear of his countrymen ; then to say, " The 
Kingdom of Heaven is at hand ; " * then, " Behold the 
Lamb of God 1 " ^ St. John, in the kingdom of grace, was 
like those gifted men in the world of thought or of practical 
life, who are always just ahead of the masses around them. 
They have the inspiration, not of supernatural grace, but 
» St. Matt. iii. 2. ^ St. John i. 29. 
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of natural genius, itself a gift of God, but of a different 
order of value and power. They are like lofty mountains 
whose summits the sun has already lit up, at an hour when 
he has not yet risen upon the plains beneath. Truth has 
come to them before coming to all ; it has come to them as 
its predestined forerunners. The speculative truth which 
everybody will recognize ten years hence, they see now. 
But they are alone on their watch-towers : if they say 
what they think, it is only to be smiled down as 
enthusiasts. The practical discovery, of which every- 
body will proclaim the high importance in another 
generation, they advocate now; amid the discouraging 
criticisms of friends who advise them not to risk capital 
upon a wild venture. The social improvement or public 
reform, which nobody will think of challenging when 
at no distant date it has become law or custom, they 
plead for now, when it is denounced as reaction or revolu- 
tion, and is universally unpopular. Many such men will 
occur[^to our memories in modern English history. They 
abound in literary, in commercial, in political, in pro- 
fessional life. They seem to illustrate a law of God's 
providence. RarBly does He so take us by surprise as 
to dispense with some similar preparation for that which 
He is going to teach us or to do for us ; there are hints 
and indications, more or less plain, of His Work and Will. 
We see the signs of the Son of Man in the course of 
events, or in the intellectual heavens. We note the 
streaks of dawn which tell of the coming Day. 



II. 

A work like that of St. John's demands many high 
qualities ; but two beyond others. 
Of these the first is courage. It is not every man 
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who has always the courage to publish the advent of 
truth, eveu if he anticipates it. In many ages it has 
been very perilous to do so. It has always been, and is 
now, more or less difficult. Many a man has fondled 
truth in his secret soul, comprehending its preciousness to 
others as well as to himself, yet not daring to proclaim 
it. If bodily torture or loss of goods be not before his 
eyes, at least there is probably a hostile block of public 
opinion, with its coarse weapons of denunciation, and its 
lighter shafts of ridicule ; and he cannot bear that. He 
shrinks back into himself; he is willing to believe that 
he is modest, or incapable, or too much before his time, 
or too much behind it, as the case may be. He does not 
look his real motives in the face ; and we will not be hard 
on him, unless we can be sure that, in his position, we 
should do l)etter than he. 

That St. John was courageous, it is unnecessary to say. 
He had no scruple in bidding the most influential classes 
in the country, the Scribes and Pharisees, when they came 
to receive his baptism, to repent. They were offended 
at being asked to imagine that they had anything to 
repent of. He warned them of the wrath to come. They 
had no notion that it had anything to do with them. He 
tore off the veil which concealed their secret ground of 
confidence. They were not to say within themselves that 
they were the descendants of Abraham ; since God could, 
if He pleased, raise up new children to the father of the 
faithful out of the very stones around them.'* To say this 
to men whose genealogy was their all-— to whom blood- 
relationship with Abraham was as precious as is living 
union with Christ to a Christian — required courage. 
And to follow it up by insisting that judgment was near ; 
that the axe was laid to the root of the old tree of Jewish 

* St. Matt. iii. 7-9. 
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national life ; and that not to bear moral and spiritual fruit 
was to be hewn down presently and cast into the fire ; * — • 
this required more courage still. 

The Baptist was not less brave in his dealings with the 
great. He was no court preacher such as there have been 
from time to time in Europe, who left out of his message 
all that might offend kingly ears. Herod Antipas, 
Tetrarch of Galilee and Persea, was living incestuously 
with the wife of his brother Philip — not Philip the 
Tetrarch, but another son of Herod the Great, who was 
spending his days in retirement at Rome. The Baptist 
did not permit himself to excuse this breach of the Law 
of God, by the doctrine that kings cannot be expected to 
observe rules which are binding by God's ordinance, and 
in conscience, upon private people. Herod, too, was under 
a law, whether he acknowledged it or not ; and St. John 
simply told him the truth, which his own conscience 
echoed. " It is not lawful for thee to have thy brother's 
wife."^ Those few words cost St. John his life. The 
vicious and sensual woman whose character was involved 
determined to have her revenge. St. John was thrown 
into a gloomy fortress on the shores of the Dead Sea, 
where, after a revel in which the daughter of Herodias 
again overruled the mind of the weak king, the fearless 
preacher ended his days by martyrdom.^ 

For courage of this description there are two necessary 
conditions. 

First of all, there must be a firm, definite conviction 
that certain things are true— worth working for, worth 
suffering for, worth dying for. Such a conviction is the 
very foundation-stone of all higher moral life. When 
all seems hazy, indefinite, uncertain, a mere outline which 

» St. Matt. iii. lo. ^ Ih, xiv. 4. *= lb, 6-10. 
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fades away into the mist, a mere balance of equally poised 
probabilities, high moral effort is impossible. Men will 
not work, suffer, die, for a will-of-the-wisp, whether in 
matters of practical life or in matters of religious belief. 
And one of the evils %vhich the modern sceptical spirit has 
inflicted upon this generation is that it has, beyond any 
other cause, impoverished our moral life. By sapping all 
earnest conviction as to the truth of the Creed, the 
trustworthiness of Holy Scripture, the mission and nature 
of the Christian Church, the Divine and Everlasting 
Person of Jesus Christ, the reality of the work of the 
Holy Spirit, the power and grace of the Sacraments, it 
has eaten out the very heart of Christian courage ; it has 
done even more to damage the moral than the intellectual 
life of religion. St. John had the most sharply defined 
convictions, with which he went to work. He knew that 
a new spiritual society, to be called the Kingdom of God, 
was on the point of being set up upon the earth.*^ He 
knew that his countrymen must either repent of their 
many sins against truth and grace, or perish.^ He knew 
•that the One Central Figure in human history, a Being 
Who existed while he himself was yet unborn, was on the 
point of appearing among men.® What mattered it to 
him if Jewish mobs and Eoman soldiers, if Scribes and 
Pharisees, Sadducees and Herodians, thought otherwise ? 
He at least must go forward, come what might; his 
robust conviction was the secret of his courage. 

Another condition of such courage is independence. 
By this I do not mean want of consideration for the 
feelings or for the convictions of other people. The bravest 
men are naturally the gentlest and the most considerate ; 
since to be courteous and forbearing towards an opponent 

« St. Matt. iii. 2. ^ St. Luke iii. 8, 9. "" St. John i. 15-18. 
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you must be conscious of strength. By independence I 
mean freedom from those motives of self-interest and 
subservience which at critical moments stay the hand and 
^ilence the tongue of ordinary men. St. John had secured 
his independence from his earliest years. "He was in 
the deserts till the days of his showing unto Israel." * He 
gave no pledges tp society, to the world ; he looked to it for 
nothing, he feared nothing that it could do. He lived as 
what we should call a hermit, in the barren waste which 
extended along the western shores of the Dead Sea;^ 
he was clothed, like the ancient prophets, in a cameFs 
skin;*' he lived upon the wild food which he could 
gather in the desert."^ And therefore "when Jerusalem, 
and all Judaea, and all the region round about Jordan," ^ 
went out unto him, he owed this mass of civilized, 
wealthy, conceited, deluded people, nothing — absolutely 
nothing — except the truth. That which he owed he gave, 
without reserve, because without any fear of personal 
consequences. " generation of vipers," he cried, " who 
hath warned you to flee from the wrath to come ? Bring 
forth therefore fruits meet for repentance." * This inde- 
pendence of all social fear, joined to his strong convictions 
of the truth of his message, made the Baptist, in his weak- 
ness, strong with the strength of the truest courage. 



III. 

A second quality needed for a work like St. John's 
is disinterestedness. A man may be brave, but selfish. 

" St. Luke i. 80. 

^ The local traditions place the scene of St. John's earlier retirement 
on the mountains south-west of Jerusalem, near the reputed country home 
of Zacharias at Aiu Earim. 

<^ St. Matt. iii. 4. ^ lb. « lb. 5. ^ Tb. 7, 8. 
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He may work and endure, yet for himsel£ St. John was 
tried in this way, as only those can be tried who have at 
their command the results of couretge and work. The 
Baptist might, as it seemed, had he so pleased, have 
become the founder of a religion, or at least of a religious 
schooL Many gifted men have felt the ambition to 
-become something of this kind. They have not felt the 
extreme responsibility of guiding others, or of dealing with 
religious truth, at all ; most of all of dealing with it, as 
it were, out of their own heads, and making experiments 
in it without authority. A new invention in religion has 
appeared to them to be just as natural, just as legitimate, 
a thing as a new stroke in political life, or a new work of 
fiction. They have been conscious of possessing this form 
of power, and have not seen why they should not make 
the most 'of it. St. John the Baptist had among his 
disciples some who were of this mind about their master. 
They were anxious that he should be, and should be 
regarded as being, the founder of a new religious schooL 
It appears to be highly probable that this feeling pre- 
vailed among them both during his lifetime and after- 
wards, especially at Ephesus, in the latter part of the 
Apostolic period, and that one object of the several 
notices of St. John the Baptist in the fourth Gospel 
was to counteract it. The disciples of the Baptist could 
not bear to think that the power and reputation of 
their beloved teacher would be eclipsed by the rising 
^Ipry of Jesus of Nazareth; that his ministry would 
-merely be the preface or introduction to that of another, 
find not something complete and final in itself. But the 
Baptist himself had never for one moment yielded to the 
lemptatiou to make capital in the way of personal in- 
fluence or consideration out of his popularity. He main- 
tain^ in face of the multitudes who sought him in the 
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desert, that there came after him One Whose shoe's 
latchet he was not worthy to unloose ; Who would baptize 
His people, not merely, as he himself did, in the waters 
of the Jordan, but with the purifying fire of the Eternal 
Spirit.'* The Sanhedrin in Jerusalem sent a deputation 
to ask him formally whether he laid claim to being the 
promised Messiah. He made no such claim. He denied 
it.^ They asked whether he was Elijah who had returned, 
as the Jews expected, from the dead. He was not.® They 
pressed him with the further inquiry whether he was the 
Prophet of popular expectation; the Prophet whom a 
common misapprehension of the time saw in the famous 
prediction of Deuteronomy.^ He disclaimed the honour.® 
What was he, then ? He was a message ; only a message ; 
a voice rather than a person ; a man whose highest work 
and glory it was to forget his miserable self in the surpass- 
ing greatness of his commission from Heaven. " He said, 
I am the voice of one crying in the wilderness, Make 
straight the way of the Lord." ' They asked why, if this 
was so, he administered a baptism, which might seem 
to initiate into a new religion. He explained that his 
baptism was a mere symbol of repentance ; differing thus 
in its essence from a Christian Sacrament, which is a 
channel of grace. He was to be followed by One Who 
would succeed him in the order of human life, but Who 
had existed when as yet he himself was unborn. " He it 
is. Who coming after me is preferred before me : for He 
was before me." ^ The Holy Ghost had taught Him, by a 
special revelation. Who Jesus was. His business hence- 
forward was to forget himself ; to point to the Lamb of 
God Which taketh away, as Isaiah had described,^ the 
sin of the world; to lead his own disciples to leave 

» St. John i. 26, 27, 33. ^ Ih. 19, 20. '^ lb, 21. ^ Deut. xviii. 15, 18, 
« St. Jolin i. 21. ^ 16. 23. «f lb. 15. •» Isa. lui. 5-7. 
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himself for a Master Who would be more entirely worthy 
of their trust. When, at a later date, some of his dis- 
ciples complained that Jesus baptized and all men came 
to him,** St. John replied that this was as it should be. 
He had never said that he was himself the Christ ; they 
could witness it. He was not the true Bridegroom of 
the Church ; he was only the Bridegroom's friend, whose 
business it was to make all ready for the bridal proces- 
sion, to rejoice in the joy of Another, and to disappear 
when he had done his part.^ " He must increase," said 
the Baptist, speaking of our Lord, " but I must decrease." • 
It was not a complaint ; it was not even a regret ; it was 
the simple announcement of a fact. When the sun was 
rising, the Morning Star had performed his task; his 
blessed task of ushering in the Day. 

Doubtless it was this union of moral qualities in St. 
John which constituted the secret of bis attractive power. 
Our Lord passed in review the reasons which led men to 
seek John's ministry as they did.* What had they gone 
out into the wilderness for to see ? Was it a man who 
bent pliantly before every gust of popular opinion ; who 
was of one mind at home and of another abroad ; vehement 
with his inferiors or his equals and submissive with the 
great ; plain-spoken when what he taught was generally 
acceptable and reticent when it was denounced ? Was 
he a " reed sliaken with the wind " ? Such men do not 
really help, or guide, or influence their followers ; they 
have evidently no convictions that can be trusted. A 
reed shaken with the wind may be very graceful, but 
it is of no sort of use as a support. Were they then 
looking for a frequenter of the houses of the great ; a 
man who, above all things, was a man of society ; whose 

« St. John iii. 26. ^ 26. 28, 29. 

« 16. 30. ^ St. Matt. xi. 7-9. 
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heart was in it, whose clothes and bearing spoke of it, 
whose soft raiment and delicate food meant wealth and 
station ? Certainly St. John had relations with the Court, 
but they were not the relations of a courtier. He went 
to Court, not to get honour, but to proclaim truth. Was 
it, then, as a prophet that the multitude had sought 
him? Certainly he was a prophet, and on a level with 
the greatest of the order. But he was also much more. 
More on account of his work, which was not merely to 
foretell Christ, but to point Him out as visibly present ; 
more, too, by reason of the lofty magnificence of his 
character. Men felt in him what they could not perhaps 
fully explain to themselves ; they felt the power of this 
union of courage and self-forgetfulness ; they felt in it 
the presence of a new order of things, of a higher con- 
ceptidn of life and destiny. In his character, as in his 
death, St. John was a fit precursor of the Crucified Son of 
God ; the predestined messenger sent before His Face, to 
prepare His way, in men's hearts, before Him. 



IV. 

To-day's Gospel suggests, and in the order of Church 
services was iotended to suggest, one particular lesson. 

On Thursday next, being St. Thomas's Day, this 
Cathedral will be the scene of an Ordination. The Bishop 
of London, as Chief Pastor of this Diocese, will publicly 
give ministerial character and power to a number of young 
men who are to do Christ's work in this great city and 
Diocese. This proceeding will be mentioned the next 
morning in all the newspapers, simply because it involves 
legal consequences to a great many persons. The Church: 
being in this country connected with the State, an Ordina- 
tion has the necessary effect of putting ordained persons 
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in a new relfition towards the law of the land ; they acquire 
by it rights and privileges on the one hand^ and on the 
other they incur liabilities and are responsible for duties 
which did not belong to them before. This legal transfer, 
then, of a number of young men from the lay to the clerical 
estate is a fact of public and social importance, and 
as such it is mentioned in the newspapers. But to a 
believing Christian an Ordination means a great deal 
more ; since his eyes are opened to see more than meets 
the natural sight.* He is conscious of witnessing an 
event in the history of the Kingdom of Heaven upon 
earth. To him an Ordination, if valid, as being adminis- 
tered by those who can do so without presumption, is of 
exactly the same value in an Established Church where it 
has great legal meaning, and in a Disestablished Church 
where it has none. Christ, the only Source of ministerial 
authority, is before the eyes of the believer, acting and 
speaking through His chief Minister. Christ, Who at 
the first gave ministerial power to His Apostles, is as 
good as His Word in being still with their successors, 
and in making their acts His own. How much depends 
upon each Ordination ! How much to those who are 
ordained I How much to those whom they are to feed 
and teach, until Christ calls them to their account ! Each 
one of them is, as to-day's ^ Collect reminds us, to be a 
precursor of His Second Coming ; to prepare and make 
ready His way by turning the hearts of the disobedient 
to the wisdom of the just, that at His Second Coming to 
judge the world we may be found an acceptable people 
in His sight. Will they be this ? Who knows, you say, 
the real history of a soul ; what it has been in the past, 
what it is likely to be in the time to come ? Certainly, 
who knows? But this at least we do know; we may 
* I Cor. ii. I4« ^ Third Sunday in Advent. 
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do something towards settling the question. We may 
pray for the newly ordained. We may show interest in 
them. We may make them feel that we expect much 
at their hands ; that we esteem them highly in love for 
their works' sake.* We may discourage and frown down 
the cowardly disposition to which men sometimes yield, 
to drug their own consciences, and seek a transient popu- 
larity by denying the commission which Christ has given 
them. " Like priest, like people." Yes, but also, " Like 
people, like priest." Expect a man to be courageous, 
and you have done something to make him so. If he 
hints to you that he doubts the truth of half the Creed 
which he has undertaken to teach in the Name of Christ, 
do not compliment him on his liberality ; since he is, in 
truth, at once weak and worse than weak, and it would 
be better for him and for you if he had never entered 
into the sacred engagements of Holy Orders at all. 
Expect a noble, truthful, independent bearing in him' ; 
expect him to be above the reach of the lower motives of 
self-interest which control the mass of men, and you will 
have helped him to become what you wish to see him. 
Expect disinterestedness in him," and you have made it 
difficult for him to be selfish. Form a high ideal of his 
mission. and work, and let him know that you have formed 
it ; you: will have done him a service for which he will 
one day thank you, and which will return in blessings on 
yourselves. 

During the past fortnight^ few men have occupied a 
more prominent place in the public thought than those 
accomplished physicians, whose anxious duty it has been 
to watch, hour by hour, over a life bound up with the 
future destinies of this country, at the bedside of the 
Prince of Wales. No doubt these distinguished men 
* I Thess. V. 13. ^ Dec. 3-17, 1871. 
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have been sustained, under the pressure of so severe a 
physical and mental strain, first of all and chiefly, by a 
sense of duty to their patient, their Sovereign, and their 
God, But do you suppose that they have not also been 
invigorated by knowing that. the eyes and expectation of 
the whole country have been steadily fixed upon them ; 
and that, while the result of their work is in the truest 
sense in higher Hands than theirs, their skill and per- 
severance is a matter of great concern to millions of 
Englishmen ? Nor is it otherwise with the clergy. A 
sacred profession may, indeed, be reasonably expected to 
be more entirely under the control of the highest motives 
of duty than a secular one. But clergymen are, never- 
theless, not a little dependent upon those to whom they 
minister even for that moral power which makes their 
ministry effective. St. Paul was never ashamed to own, 
even profusely, how much he owetj to the generous sym- 
pathy of those whom he had won to Jesus Christ ; and 
if you would see in the clergy of our own time something 
of the lofty character of St. John the Baptist, of his 
courage and his disinterestedness, you should remember, 
my lay brethren, that you are in a certain very real, 
although limited sense, responsible for their attaining it. 
Indeed, all of us, who know any truth, and who, 
knowing it, owe it to others, are, whether we will or 
not, in our several degrees in the position of the Baptist. 
We have our responsibilities ; even though, as it seems to 
us, we live in the social desert and eat locusts and wild 
honey. We have around us those to whom we ought to 
point out the Crucified Lamb of God, if we have found 
Him ourselves ; and the nearness of His eternal Kingdom, 
if we know how near it is. God grant us for this work 
something of St. John's spirit ; of his courage and his 
simple devotion to the work in hand ; of his freedom from 

VOL. I. D 
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thoughts of self. The end may be nearer than we think. 
What manner of men it will find us to be will depend 
in no slight degree on the degree in which we have been 
Christ's messengers to those around us, — in any case by 
example, perhaps by precept. 



SEKMON ly. 

THE LIGHT OF THE LORD. 

(FIR8T SUNDAY IN ADVENT.) 

IsA. n. 5, 

houie of Jacob, eome ye, and let u$ walk in the light of the Lord* 

THIS invitation was uttered at a remarkable epoch in 
the history of the kingdom of Judah ; either towards 
the close of the long and prosperous reign of Uzziah, or 
durbg that of his son and successor, Jotham. At that 
period — speaking broadly, seven centuries and a half 
before Christ — the kingdom of Judah had reached a 
higher point of prosperity and splendour than at any 
previous date since the fatal division of the nation under 
Rehoboam. At the time we are considering, the larger 
kingdom of the ten tribes was losing, year by year, the- 
strength and importance which it had gained under Joash 
and Jeroboam II. Judah appeared to be winning what 
Israel lost. At the beginning of his long reign, Uzziah 
had found his country almost ruined. Amos, the homely 
shepherd-prophet of Tekoa, could compare the kingdom 
of Judah, at least ten years after Uzziah's saccession to 
the throne, to a house full of fissures ; so shattered and 
rent that its fall might be expected at any moment. But 
Uzziah was not without the qualities of a great ruler. 
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He was at once a fearless warrior, a skilful architect, 
and a far-sighted administrator. Uzziah conquered the 
Philistines,* dismantled the fortified places, Gath and 
Ashdod, and placed Jewish colonists up and down the 
conquered country. He battled successfully with the war- 
like tribes of Arabia Petrsea ;^ he received presents — tokens 
of a respectful acknowledgment of his power — from those 
old enemies of his country, the Ammonites; while his 
name inspired respect on the very frontiers of Egypt.^ He 
spent particular care on the organization and equipment 
of his army, which, according to the oflScial calculation, 
amounted in all to more than the astonishing sum of 
three hundred thousand men.* He was careful to furnish 
this host with all the most effective weapons of the time ; ^ 
he contrived, in particular, some ingenious machines, to 
^re from the ramparts of Jerusalem, for the purpose of 
shooting either large stones or arrows against a besieging 
force.' He exhibited his constructive skill in strengthen- 
ing the fortifications of the capital: at three distinct 
points the defences of Jerusalem bristled with new and 
formidable works ;^ and a line of towers protected the 
herdsmen on the southern frontier against the incursions 
of the wild desert tribes*^ Uzziah was even more careful 
of the arts of peace than of those of war. The royal herds 
and flocks were pastured in the then fertile districts 
of South-west Palestine, and on the hills beyond the 
Jordan, which had been assigned to the tribe of Eeuben^ 
cisterns were dug for their refreshment, and castles were 
built for their protection; while the hillsides up and 
down the country were covered with husbandmen and 
vinedressers in the royal service,* A successful expedition 
against Edora was followed by an attempt to renew the 

* 2 Ohron. xxvi. 6. »» J6. 7« « J6. 8. ^ lb. 13* 

« p. 14. ' lb, 15. « lb. 9. »• lb, JO. » Jb. 
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favourite policy of Jehoshaphat ; the seaport of Elath, oH 
the Red Sea, was built for purposes of navigation and 
commerce ; * and Jewish ships, even in that distant age, 
t5oa8ted round the southern point of Africa, up the 
western side of the continent, to Tarshish, at the mouth 
of the Guadalquivir, in Spain, returning with their freight 
through the Straits of Gibraltar. 

All this was perfectly familiar to Isaiah; he was ad 
historian of events as well as an observer of men. The 
author of the Chronicles tells us that " the rest of the acts 
of tfzziah, first and last, did Isaiah the prophet, the sod 
of Amo2, write." \ That particular writing, so far as we 
know, is lost ; but from the prophecies of Isaiah we dis* 
<5over that the temper of his countrymen was such as 
their great prosperity would be too likely to produce. 
They felt as men feel who have suddenly risen out of 
Insignificance or misfortune into power ; they felt as their 
ancestors had felt again and again in the vicissitudes of 
their eventful history ; they had the temper of some of 
our English cavaliers in those first years which succeeded 
the restoration of Charles II. ; they were not imlike the 
Germans in the spring of last year, at the conclusion of 
their great war with Prance.* They had the strength and 
the presumption of overweening confidence ; confidence in 
the government, confidence in the future, confidence in 
themselves. They were no longer confined, as in previous 
years, to the narrow limits of their own little territory; 
they were in correspondence with the surrounding world, 
and to a great extent its masters. It was a proud 
moment — as men speak — for the country ; when to be a 
Jew W6ts to be wealthy and prosperous at home ; when to 
be a Jew was to be feared and respected abroad ; when it 

* 2 Cliron. xxvi. 2. ^ lb, 22. 

® This Bermon was preached in Advent, 1872. 
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was to have a sbare and stake in the destinies of a power- 
ful nation, and when it encouraged a man, without being 
irrational, to cherish high hopes and far-reaching ambi- 
tions. In short, the Jews of Isaiah's early years were 
not merely self-satisfied ; they were holding their heads 
high in Western Asia. They compared their present 
circumstances with their past ; their hopes for the future 
with their experience in the present ; and they thought 
that '* their houses would continue for ever, and that their 
dwelling-places would endure from one generation to 
another; and called the lands after their own names."* 

Every prosperous civilization has a. tendency to sur- 
round itself with a halo of false splendour; to throw oflf 
from its own feverish activity a phosphoric glare, and then 
to imagine that this is the shining of the sun in the 
heavens. It creates in its own behalf a diseased kind of 
public opinion ; which will not hear of any higher standard 
than its own ; which will not allow attention to be called 
to great sores or wounds, although they may threaten its 
very life ; which cannot believe that so much activity and 
success will be followed by decay, judgment, dissolution, 
ruin. Such a public opinion is a formidable power, re- 
acting upon and shaping the private opinions which contri- 
bute to create it ; not merely when it is to a great extent 
healthy and sound, but when it is misguided and mislead- 
ing. Such a public opinion there was in Isaiah's day, at 
once the product and the eulogist of the restored outward 
prosperity of the country; and it said again and again 
to the men of that generation, as they gazed on their 
ships, their warehouses, tbeir fields, their vineyards, their 
fortifications, their troops, their specie, their public and 
private splendour, " This is real prosperity ; this is real 
success ; this may warrant you in bidding farewell to all 

• Pa. xlix. II. 
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anxiety, whether on the score of the present or the future: 
for this you do well to labour and to live." Such a public 
opinion is a great force ; it is accepted and obeyed without 
resistance, almost without inquiry. 

It was to a generation dazzled by an ignis-fatuus of this 
sort that Isaiah dared to cry, ** Come, let us walk in the 
Light of the Lord." There was the irony of a profound 
contrast in the expression. The light in which Judah 
was walking, whatever its brilliancy might be, was cer- 
tainly not the Lord's Light ; it was a light which streamed 
upwards from earth, and not downward? from Heaven. 
It was, after all, man's idea about himself; not God's 
estimate of man. And yet men would fain believe that 
it was God's estimate because, forsootli, it was their own. 
They had to unlearn this miserable self-deception. Isaiah 
bade them come and walk in the Light of the Lord. 



L 

'' The Light of the Lord ! " What did that Light mean 
for the Israel of Isaiah's day ? 

I. It meant, first of all, a true estimate of what the 
descendants of Jacob, the chosen people, were meant to 
be, in the Mind and predestination of God. This high 
and glorious ideal had been revealed to tbem. But it 
had been lost sight of. Isaiah quotes words which had 
already been used by Micah, and which were even then 
familiar to religious Jews as having Divine authority. 
They probably came to both prophets from some earlier 
age. They describe a world-embracing empire, but a 
spiritual one; an exaltation of Jerusalem, but not as a 
great military power ; Jerusalem was to be a school and 
home of the nations, where they might learn, not the 
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duties of political submission, but the charms and the 
claims of truth. 

<* And it shall come to pass in the last days, 
That the mountain of the Lord's house 
ShaU be established in the top of the mountains, 
And shall be exalted above the hiUs ; 
And aU nations shall flow into it. 
And many people shall go and say, 
Come ye, and let us go up to the mountain of the Lord^ 
And to the house of the God of Jacob ; 
And He will teach us of His ways, 
And we wiU walk in His paths : 
For out of Zion shaU go forth the Law, 
And the Word of the Lord from Jerusalem." * 

Was this the ideal which had beeii brought before the 
national mind by the policy and triumphs of Uzziah and 
Jotham? When Uzziah conquered Arabs and Phih's- 
tines, when he constructed fortifications and harbours, 
when he made provisions for agriculture and for com- 
merce, he was, doubtless, doing the best he could for his 
people in a certain sense ; but it was a sense which was 
common to himself and every heathen monarch in Adia. 
The Assyrians, too, were warriors ; greater warriors than 
he; greater architects; greater in commercial and con- 
structive enterprise. But Israel, if Israel only knew it, 
had, according to the Mind and Will of God, a higher 
and more splendid destiny : Israel was to have a place — 
at some future time as yet undetermined — in the Spiritual 
Empire of the world; a place unshared, unique, unap- 
proachable. This place, this destiny, Israel was to keep 
steadily in view; for this Israel must prepare; with 
this preparation, no lower aim, no earthly ambition, no 
material splendour or success, ought to interfere. 

To have forgotten this place, this destiny; to have 
exchanged it for the paltry glitter of heathen grandeur ; 
* Iga. ii. 2, 3. 
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was, in Isaiah's judgment, to be walking in the darkness ; 
in an ignorance which simulated knowledge, in a light 
which only flickered sufficiently to mislead. " Come ! " he 
cried, in indignation and agony, to his wandering country- 
men — " come, let us walk in the Light of the Lord.'* 

2. " The Light of the Lord I " It meant, secondly, a 
true appreciation, by the Jewish people, of their own 
moral and spiritual condition. The human light in which 
the nation was walking reyealed to it only the splendour 
of its outward circumstances, the evidences of its wealth, 
of its power, of the material progress which everywhere 
met the eye. It did not pierce to the dark moral corrup- 
tions beneath; it did not even suspect their existence. 
The prophet, too, was not insensible to the governing 
movements, to the military and commercial enthusiasms 
of his age. He, too, noted the wealth and influence which 
were returning to the old capital of David and Solomon. 

" Their land is fiUed with silver and gold, 
And there is no end of their treasures." * 

But he marked, too, how, in defiance of the rule laid 
down by the ancient law,** the ostentatious pomp of 
Solomon was again displaying itself. 

'* Their land also is full of horses, 
And there is no end of their chariots." ^^ 

And he proclaimed how, as was natural, one kind of 
disobedience had already led on to a worse. 

^< Their land also is filled with idols ; 
They worship the work of their own hands, 
And that which their own fingers have made." ^ 

Their commerce, their conquests, their enterprise, were 
so many channels of misery and danger. Prom the 

^ Isa. ii. 7.- ^ Deut. xvii. i6. « Isa. ii. 7. ^ Ib» 8. 
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interior of Arabia and the port of Elath they imported 
luxuries in which Isaiah detected the sure instruments of 
future crime. The conquered Philistines persuaded them 
to join the corporations for the practice of witchcraft 
whether imposture ot devilish, which especially centred 
in the great oracle of Baal-zebub at Ekron; and the 
children of enslaved and alien races were brought to 
Jerusalem for licentious purposes, to the destruction of 
the morals as well as of the faith of the people. 

" Thou hast rejected thy people the house of Jacob, 
For they are filled with things from the east, 
And are conjurers like the Philistines, 
And they please themselves in the children of strangers."* 

Alas ! the conquered heathen had more than avenged 
themselves by sapping the strength of the conquering 
race; by teaching Israel the vices which had ruined 
themselves. And thus the prosperity which, to the 
public opinion of the time, looked like the highest success, 
was, in the prophet's eyes, a presentiment or warrant of 
failure. It might seem at first sight to be the fulfilment 
of prophecy ; in reality, it was a caricature of the true 
fulfilment, when the Law and memories of Sinai were 
being decently buried beneath the tinsel of a civilization 
which was idolatrous as well as corrupt. This outward 
glory, of which men thought and said so much, was, in 
Isaiah's eyes, like some royal robe thrown over a ghastly 
skeleton ; its very beauty was in hideous contrast to the 
form of death beneath. " Come ! " he cried to his country- 
men — let there be a truce to our self-deception; let us 
look not merely at the surface of our national life, but at 
that which underlies it ; let us look at things not merely 
as we wish to see thera, but as they are. " Come, let us 
walk in the Light of the Lord." 

•» Isa. li. 6, 
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3. *'The Light of the Lord I" It meant, thirdly, an 
anticipation of coming Judgment. This third ray of the 
Divine Light falling on the national conscience — this last 
and, in some respects, this gravest of its discoveries — was 
practically inseparable from the two preceding. When 
man knows what God meant and enables him to be; 
when he knows what, as a matter of fact, he is ; he knows 
also — he cannot but know — what must follow. God would 
not be Himself — Himself in His Sanctity or His Justice — 
if nothing were to follow ; if it were possible that know- 
ledge and grace could be thus succeeded by sin with 
entire impunity. With Judah's ideal of and capacity for 
true greatness, with Judah's deep degradations scarcely 
shrouded by what met the eye, it could not be that no 
change, no penal visitation, no catastroplie, was impending. 
No I when the Light of the Lord fell upon the conscience, 
men saw and knew that it could not last, this pageant 
of worldly and godless splendour ; they felt that this 
glittering society, which discounted the future so largely, 
was visibly, rapidly ripening for approaching judgment. 
And Isaiah draws attention to this clear, piercing, awful 
Light ; this Light of the Lord, radiating from His essen- 
tial Justice. As men of all classes in Jewish society fell 
down before the idols which were imported from abroad, 
so all would share the coming ruin of the nation. 

<* The mean man boweth down, 
And the great man humbleth himself: — 
And forgive them— No ; Thou wilt not." • 

The nation, so prosperous, so self-confident, would hide 
itself for very fear and shame, when the only true Glory, 
the Glory of the Lord, was manifested in judgment. Men 
would take refuge in the holes of the rocks, as if to 
escape from a hostile army ; ^ they would bury themselves 

* Isa. ii. 9. ^ lb, 19. 
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with their faces in the sand, as if before the fatal simoon 
of the desert, that they might escape, if possible, from 
the intolerable sight. 

" Enter into tho rock, and hide thee in the dust, 
F<5r the fear of the Lord, and for the glory of His Majesty. 
The lofty looks of man shall be humbled, 
And the haughtiness of nien shall be made low, 
And the Lord Alone 
. Shall be exalted in that day." ^ 

- ** That day!'* What day? No doubt, in the first instance, 
the coming day of Judah's doom. After Uzziah came 
Jotham;^ after Jotham came Ahaz*' — when the secret 
idolatry of the preceding reigns stalked openly abroad, 
and the king himself made images for Baalim, and burnt 
his children to death toappease the Phoenician god Moloch.^ 
Ahaz was defeated by Israel ; ® defeated by the Syrians ; ^ 
besieged in Jerusalem; reduced to buy the dangerous 
assistance of the Assyrian, Tiglath-pileser, by plundering 
the temple ; ^ his land was invaded on one side by th^ 
conquered Edomites, invaded on another by the conquered 
Philistines ; ^ reduced, in short, to the extremities of humi* 
liation and misery, and fairly placed in those relations 
of dependence upon the great Eastern monarchy which 
ended in the Captivity. Before Isaiah's eyes all the false 
glories of the preceding reigns already disappear. The 
splendid forests of Bashan tind the Lebanon, from which 
were furnished their new mansions in Jerusalem, and the 
docks and timber-yards of Elath, would be recklessly 
destroyed ; the newly cultivated hill-slopes would be 
trodden down and laid waste beneath the feet of Assyrian 
invaders ; the fortifications on the frontiers and of Jeru- 

a Isa. ii. 10, II. ^2 Chron. xxvi. 23. « lb. xxvii. 9. 

^ 16. xxviii. 2, 3. ® J&. 5. *■ 16. 

K J6. 20, 21. ^ lb. 17, 18. 
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salem itself, constructed so carefully by Uzziah and 
Jotham, would be levelled with the ground; the fleets 
of merchantmen, which communicated with Africa and 
Spain, would pass into hostile hands ; and the pleasant 
pictures, the works of art, whether in sculpture or painting 
— the original word includes both — brought by caravans 
across the desert, and by trading ships from beyond the 
sea, would perish in the general ruin. 

*' For the Lord of Hosts hatli a day 
Upon every one that is proud and lofty, 
And upon every thing that is lifted up ; 
And it shall be brought low : 

And upon all the cedars of Lebanon, tlmt are high and lifted up, 
And upon all the oaks of Bashan, 
And upon all the high mountains, 
And upon all the hills that are exalted, 
And upon every lofty tower. 
And upon every fortified wall, 
And upon all the ships of Tarshish, 
And upon aU pleasant pictures. 
And the loftiness of man shall be bowed down. 
And the haughtiness of men shaU be laid low : 
And the Lord Alone shaU be exalted in tbat day.^* * 

** That day 1" It was the Day of the Lord, or, as the 
language runs exactly, "The Lord hath a day." A day 
which already exists as a finished thought in the Divine 
Mind, so that the whole course of history is being guided 
on towards it. Already we feel in his language that 
Isaiah is thinking of a greater and more awful Judgment 
than any which could light upon a single nation. The 
prophets, from the days of Obadiah and Joel downwards, 
tad foretold a day of world-wide Judgment, which would 
pass upon all earthly glory, and lay it low. And thus^ 
just as, in Isaiah, the Evangelical promises to Israel soon^ 
through their very fulness and magnificence, break down 
* Isa. ii. 12-17. 
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all national barriers, and pass beyond all national horizons,, 
since they cannot be confined to a single race ; so the 
judgments which Isaiah heralds here and elsewhere are 
too terrible, too inclusive, to be merely Jewish in their 
reference. They embrace the world ; they close, not any 
particular epoch, but the years of time. When Isaiah 
foretells that men "will creep into caves in the rocks, 
and into cellars in the earth, before the terrible look of 
Jehovah, and before the glory of His Majesty, when He 
ariseth to put the earth in terror " * — this last expression 
cannot possibly be satisfied by any interpretation which 
would confine it to the judgments which fell upon Judeea. 
In point of fact, as the prophet gazes into the future, 
these nearer judgments and the Judgment of judgments 
blend themselves in his vision ; just as, in a later time,^ 
our Lord Jesus Christ speaks of the approaching destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by the Eomans and of the end of the 
world so simultaneously, that different events appear to 
be referred to by turns in a series of consecutive state- 
ments. The nearer earthly event is a shadow of the 
greater and more remote one ; the nearer event furnishes 
the imagery by which the more remote is described. The 
punishment which its sin and its opportunities taken 
together would shortly earn for Judah, suggests some- 
thing more overwhelming and more awful, which the 
oppoi-tunities and the sius of the race of mankind would 
render inevitable for the world. 

*^ Come, then," cried the prophet to the men of his time 
— *^come, let us walk in the Light of the Lord." Let us 
consult His revelations of His Will, let us consult the 
whispered apprehensions, nay, the more than apprehen- 
sions, of our own consciences, and we shall be certain that 
all will not go on for ever as it is going on now. A crisis 

» Isa. ii. 19. b gt, j^att. xxiy. 
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in public affairs, a catastrophe, a judgment, a penal and 
fearful visitation of some kind, is assuredly inevitable. 
Do not let us close our eyes, because we will not see what 
is coming ; do not let us make the most of the present 
hour, and leave the awful future to take care of itself. 
It is not for this that a ray of Truth has fallen upon us 
from the Throne of Justice. " Come," while as yet it is 
not too late — ^**come, let us walk in the Light of the 
Lord." 

IL 

Can we suppose, my brethren, that the prophet's words 
have no meaning for modern peoples as well as for Judah 
of old ? No ; in reason we cannot. He Who governs the 
world, and is the real Author of human society, has given 
to every nation, ancient and modem, some ideal of its 
work and purpose which is more or less clearly presented 
to the national conscience. As Judaea and Greece and 
Rome were severally entrusted with a distinct function 
for the benefit of the rest of mankind ; so each of the 
modem nations of Europe has, as its appointed task, to 
illustrate and propagate some one aspect or portion of 
truth or duty. This will scarcely be questioned by any 
who believe in the reality of the Divine government 
of the world. We English may well think that we 
have had more than one such purpose entrusted to us ; 
the reconciliation of order and freedom, the harmonizing 
social inequalities with universal liberty, and, with general 
contentment, the diffusion of the highest truth through* 
out the world by meaus of our vast colonial system. 
Have we realized these ideals ? are we realizing them, or 
giving any of them up, and tuming our backs on them ? 
Or are we too, like Judah of old, presenting to the eye 
the terrible contrast of vast accumulations of outward 
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wealth, and a vast load of secret moral as well as physical 
misery ? And if this is so, can it be so for ever ? must it 
not issue in some catastrophe, some judgment, unless,, 
while we can, we resolve as a nation to "walk in the 
Light of the Lord"? 

Is our public opinion — I do not say the opinion of mea 
who fear and serve God, but the opinion of tlie country at 
large— in any serious sense a reflection of that Light? 
What, then, does it say in answer to those very questions 
as to which man is most interested in arriving at Truth ? 
Is this world or the next the best worth living for ? Is 
the material or the moral in human life really the more 
precious? Is success without virtue, or virtue without 
success, intrinsically the better thing ? What do^s public 
opinion say as to questions like these ? Does it not tell 
us that a high ideal of conduct is unpractical and foolish, 
and that we had better get rid of it if it should haunt 
our national conscience ? Does it not turn a deaf ear 
and a blind eye to the sores which fester beneath the 
surface of life, and lay much stress upon the paint and 
gilding of the social fabric ? Is it not persuaded that 
all will practically go on, to the end of time, as it doe^ 
now; with changes, indeed, originated and directed by 
auccessive generations of men, but without any great 
overwhelming interference from Above, — winding up the 
whole order of human life, burying in one vast grave 
all that we call society ? 

Is it not to be feared that men are increasiugly turning 
Away from the Divine Light revealing God, sin, and judg-. 
jnent ? Is not all that can make society feel independent 
of God, all that can relieve man from the overwhelming 
^ense of indebtedness which a creature must feel towards 
his Creator, eagerly made the most of? Is not all that 
softens down the idea of sin, and that naakes it look lik^ 
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a pardonable, if not exactly a virtuous, form of human 
activity, actively welcomed ? Is not all that whispers of a 
coming Judgment too often silenced, scouted, denounced 
as a lingering superstition ? It has been said that few men 
about town would care to confess in one of the clubs at 
the West End that they really believed in the Day of 
Judgment. What is this but saying that men are afraid, 
at least in some classes of society, to make head against 
this false, misleading enlightenment — to reject its decep- 
tive glare that they may " walk in the Light of the 
Lord"? 

Let us begin, brethren, each with himself. The 
Light of the Lord teaches every soul upon which it falls 
that it too, like Israel of old, has an ideal of what it 
might be, of what it was meant to be, fully formed in the 
Mind of God, and more or less set before it through the 
events and teaching of life. Apart from the solemn 
thoughts which come with early instruction in the Faith, 
and in the Will and ways of God, there are all the special 
sources of light and guidance which the love of parents, 
the examples of friends, the teaching of books, the teach- 
ing of bereavements, the teaching of pain in all its forms, 
supply to each one of us. No one soul has exactly the 
same ideal put before it as any other; because no two 
souls are exactly alike, just as no two birds, no two flowers, 
are exactly alike. The boundless resources of God are 
seen in His infinite power of varying individual forms 
and destinies ; and we feel that His Love can perfectly 
condescend to any of us while it embraces us all, as we 
study what He has taught us, one by one, of our intended 
place and work in His Universe or His Kingdom. Alas ! 
multitudes of men miss, have missed, that teaching; 
grovelling in the dust like the countrymen of Isaiah, 
and forgetting that they had ever been bidden to rise 

VOL. I. E 
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to Heaven, and taught how to do it ! Brethren, how ig 
it with us ? 

Every soul, too, is taught, sooner or later, by God's Light 
falling on it, its load of secret sin. When that lesson is 
learnt, the true servants of God exclaim with St. John, 
" If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and 
the truth is not in us." * When that lesson is learnt, you 
and I feel and know, as Christians, that we have no other 
place or hope on earth save at the Feet of the Crucified. 
But though it is the very work of the Comforter to convince 
the world of sin,^ what multitudes, in the bosom of Chris- 
tendom, escape or resist the conviction ! Like the Israel 
of Isaiah's day, "hearing they hear, and do not under- 
stand ; seeing they see, and do not perceive." ® The shadow 
and the light, the sweet and the bitter, the good and the 
evil, are to them the same, or seem so to shade off 
into each other as to be practically the same. Good 
health, easy circumstances, a larger circle of friends, high 
animal spirits, — ^these things blind men to the realities of 
their position, the realities which do not meet the eye. 
Alas! how terrible to miss this most painful yet most 
healthful revelation of the Light of the Lord, penetrating 
our inmost consciences, and revealing that on which we 
cannot look without pain and shame ; the Light which 
falls with an unsparing love on all the dark spots of secret 
life, and shows us to ourselves as we are before we meet 
God and Angels and men in the Day of the Judgment ! 

For this conviction of the necessity, the certainty, of 
Judgment, is the third lesson taught to every soul by 
the Divine Light. To know what we were meant to 
be and what we are, is to know that we must be judged. 
God would not be just if it could be otherwise. " I am 
being judged by the All-seeing One," the illuminated soul 
• I St. John i. 8. •> St. John xvi. 8. " Isa. vi. 9 ; St. Matt. xiii. 14. 
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says constantly to itself. ** I shall be judged openly before 
men and Angels, at a day still hidden in the secrets of 
Eternity, but which will at last enter into time. All 
the triumphs of my life, all its successes, its confessed 
failures, its public humiliations, will be to me then as 
nothing. I shall be among the myriads ; yet I sball be 
alone, with One Being only before me — my Judge, my 
God." There is that within us which echoes this con- 
viction as a certainty; as it did in the soul of Felix, 
who, when Paul reasoned of judgment to come, could not 
but tremble.* Well will it be for us if we welcome this 
conviction now : if it do not break upon us for the first 
time, in all its terror, when we feel the cold hand of 
death already laid upon us, and it is too late for prepara- 
tion and repentance ! 

Go home, my brethren, and read on your knees this 
second chapter of Isaiah. Ask God to teach you, by His 
Spirit, what that chapter says to you. Try to keep Advent 
in the spirit of that chapter, with its stern yet merciful 
language ringing in your ears, buried deep in your memory. 
Such a revelation of Judgment, if it stood alone, might 
crush the heart of a sinful man down to the very depths 
of despair ; it would do this if it were not accompanied 
by another revelation which makes it more than bearable. 
Our knowledge of the opportunities we have lost ; of what, 
by God's grace, we might have been ; of what, through our 
own fault and perverseness, we are ; our deep, humbling 
sense of present sin and weakness of purpose; — all this, 
leading up to the conviction that God will surely require 
an account of all, would be too much for us, too much for 
our aching heads and sinking hearts, did we not know 
that in our Judge Himself we may, if we will, find and 
claim our Saviour. As it is, the Light of the Lord, with 
* Acts xxiv. 25. 
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all its humbling revelations, is not intolerable for Chris- 
ticms, because upon the very Throne of Judgment there 
will be seated the Eternal Mercy; because the Hand 
which at the last will guide the Angels on their errands 
of justice, is the Hand which was pierced for the 
Bedemption of the lost. 



SEKMON Y. 

THE LAW OP DEATH. 

(second SUNDAY IN ADVENT.) 

HeB. DC. 27* 

It is appointed unto men once to die. 

THE general truth which, last Sunday, we were looking at 
in outline, and in the perspectives of history, admits 
of, and indeed requires, a nearer study, if we are to bring 
it home to our personal life. The life of the individual, 
like the life of nations, involving as it does a contrast 
between the ideal or law of duty on the one side, £ind 
wilful wrong-doing on the other, leads up to judgment as 
its necessary issue. This conclusion can only be escaped 
from by a denial, I will not say of the truths of Eevela- 
tion, but of the primary and most healthy instincts and 
decisions of our moral sense. But then the question 
arises. What are the limits of our probation ; where is 
the gate of the Hall of Judgment? This question 
is answered in the Apostolic statement that ^4t is 
appointed unto men once to die, and after that the 
judgment." 

I. 

Now, what is here meant by " death " ? 

Three kinds of death are mentioned in Holy Scripture. 
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Death may be physical ; it may be spiritual ; it may be 
eternal. 

I. Physical or natural death consists in the separation 
of the soul and the body. St. Paul speaks of death as a 
dissolution, in writing about his own death to the Philip- 
piaus during his first imprisonment, and to Timothy 
during his second. " I have a desire to be dissolved," * he 
says in one place; "The time of my departure (it should 
be, *of my dissolution ') is at hand,**^ in the other. The 
idea of death which this expression involves, is that of a 
severance between the natural and the spiritual parts of 
man's complex being; just as the body itself, when the 
vital principle has deserted it, is chemically resolved into 
its constituent elements. When writing to the Corin- 
thians, St. Paul speaks of death as " our earthly house of 
this tabernacle being destroyed or dissolved." ^ Here he 
is thinking of the soul as the personal, enduring being, 
as the real man, who is lodged for a while in the bodily 
tent or envelope, and passes out of it at death. St. Peter 
says of himself, " As long as I am in this tabernacle, I 
think it right to put you in remembrance."*^ Here St. 
Peter tieats his body as a tent, within which his soul will 
dwell for a little time until its curtains are rent by the 
martyrdom which awaited him. When, after this dissolu- 
tion has taken place, Scripture accompanies our thoughts 
about the body, " Dust," it says, " thou art, and unto dust 
shalt thou return ; " ® or, " The dust shall return unto earth 
as it was."' When it guides us into the unseen world 
with the soul, it speaks of death as a reunion with our 
deceased ancestors, or, as a return to the God Who gave 
it Being. Death, for Moses, is sleep among his fathers ; ^ 

• Phil. i. 23. »> 2 Tim. iv. 6. ° 2 Cor. v. I. * 2 St. Pet. i. 13. 
* Gen. iii. 19. ' Ecoles. xii. 7. » Dent. xxxi. 16. 
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the ruler's daughter is said by our Lord to be "not 
dead;" she only "sleeps."* The dead who die in the 
Lord are pronounced "blessed" by the Spirit, Who 
teaches the Church in the Apocalypse ; " they rest from 
their labours." ^ 

2. Next, there is a twofold death of the soul. The 
servants of God die to the instincts of the old nature ; they 
are, by a voluntary act, " crucified with Christ." " Our old 
man is crucified with Him, that the body of sin might be 
destroyed." ° "How shall we," asks St. Paul, " that are dead 
to sin, live any longer therein ? " * The business of Chris- 
tians is to " mortify," or, * put to death,' " their members 
that are upon the earth." ® " Christ," says St. Peter, " bare 
our sii^s in His own Body on the tree of the Cross, that 
we, being dead to sin, might live unto righteousness." ' 

But spiritual death of another kind is possible on this 
side the grave. When a soul has sinned grace away, 
and the Holy Spirit abandons it, that soul becomes in- 
capable of good ; at least, for the time being, and in the 
absence of a new and extraordinary turning to God. St. 
John the Apostle says, with reference to this, that " there 
is a sin unto death,"* for which he will not enjoin 
prayers; and St. Paul reminds the Ephesians that, befoie 
their conversion to Christ, they had been " dead in tres- 
passes and sins." ^ 

3. Once more, there is eternal death. Our Lord calls this 

" destruction," to which the broad gate and the broad way 

lead directly ; * and St. Paul says to the Philippians, of 

the sensualists who are enemies of the Cross of Christ, that 

"their end is destruction;"^ and to the Thessalonians, 

» St. Luke viii. 52. ^ Rev. xiv. 13. « Bom. vi. 6. * Ih, 2, 
• Col. iii. 5. ' I St. Pet. ii. 24. « 1 St. John v. 16. 

^ Eph. ii. u > St. Matt. vii. 13. ^ PhU. ui. 19. 
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that those who do not obey the Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ will be punished with an " everlasting ruin," or, 
" destruction " (it is a different word), radiating from the 
Face of the Lord in judgment ; * and St. John alludes to 
this as ** the second death," which, he says, has no power 
over those who have had part in the " first " or ^ spiritual ' 
"resurrection"^ from sin, and the scene of which he 
identifies with "the lake of fire."*' There is no reason 
for supposing that Scripture means by eternal death, the 
destruction of the personal being of the lost : that suppo- 
sition would not be entertained by persons familiar with 
the use of the words employed to describe it. And our 
Lord's references to " the worm that dieth not," and to 
" the fire that never shall be quenched," * certainly oblige 
us to think, not of enduring annihilation, but of a per- 
petuated state of penal misery. This state is, in fact, the 
prolongation into Eternity of a spiritual death, which is 
begun in time ; just as the Life of the Blessed in Heaven 
is the prolongation of an Eternal Life, begun here amid 
the scenes of time, into the world beyond the grave — into 
Eternity. We here become what we shall be; only a 
condition which in this life may be almost infinitely 
modified becomes, beyond the grave, fixed and irrevocable. 
Of these three senses of death — the physical, the 
spiritual, the eternal — the text certainly does not refer to 
the last ; since, so far is it from being " appointed unto 
men once to die " in this sense, that " God will have all 
men to be saved, and to come to the knowledge of the 
truth." ® Nor does it refer to the death of the regenerate 
to sin and to the world ; since, although such a death as 
this is God's Will, antecedently, for all of us, it does not, 
as a matter of fact, take place universally, and it may 

• 2 These, i. 9. »> Rev. xx. 6. 'A 14- 

*^ St. Maik ix. 44, 46, 48. ® i Tim. ii. 4. 
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have to be repeated, during life, several times. The 
death which is here in question is neither spiritual nor yet 
independent of time ; it it of death in the literal everyday 
sense of the word that the Apostle says, ^* It is appointed 
unto men once to die." 

IL 

Let us consider the statement in itself. It affirms a 
Universal Law, " What man is he that liveth, and shall not 
see death ? " * is a question which would be answered now 
just as it would have been answered in the ages when 
the Psalmist asked it. No class, no age, no favoured race, 
no profession initiated into the secrets of the highest 
science, can hope to claim exemption. Certainly there are 
recorded exceptions — just one or two — in Sacred History. 
Enoch was translated, we are told, to the unseen world, 
without submitting to the pains of death ; *» Elijah went 
up by a chariot into Heaven ; * and when our Lord comes 
to judge the quick and the dead, the former class — the 
quick, or living — according to St. Paul, will be changed, 
without dying, at the Revelation of His Presence. " We 
shall not all sleep" — in death — "but we shall all be 
changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the 
last trump: for the trumpet shall sound, and the dead 
shall be raised incorruptible, and we" — the living, if 
we are still here — "shall be changed. For," he adds, 
"this corruptible must put on incorruption, £ind this 
mortal must put on immortality."* Still, until that great 
and awful innovation upon all that will have been seen 
before takes place, the Law of death holds good for all ; 
the earlier exceptions do but prove the rule. The very 
Lord of Life Himself became voluntarily " obedient unto 

» Pb. Ixxxix. 48. *» Heb. xi. 5. 

« 2 KingB u. II. * I Cor. xv. 51-53. 
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death, even the death of the Cross ; " * and we know that 
no strength, or skill, or anxious precautions can elude its 
grasp. Death is certain ; " it is appointed unto men once 
to die. " 

How do we account for this great Law ? It is, says 
our Science, a law of Nature ; it is an inevitable incident 
in the chemical development of an animal organism. 
From the moment of our birth we carry within us the 
seeds and the secret of our dissolution. The history 
of a single man is but that of a ripple in the ocean, in 
the vast, gradual, never-ceasing process of growth and 
decay, of combination, and dissolution, and recombination, 
whereby, in this wonderful Universe of being, life is being 
perpetually forfeited and as perpetually renewed. The 
law may operate in a few months, or only at the close of 
a century ; it may be delayed by precautions which inter- 
rupt the action of the causes which would more immediately 
precipitate it ; it may be prematurely enforced through 
the rapid development of some latent poison or weak- 
ness in the system. But in the end it will have its way, 
do what we will, go where we will, consult whom we may. 
Unless accident or violence anticipates this work pf inward 
decay, our bodies, too, will, in time, go to pieces, just as 
surely as do the animals and trees around us. We carry 
within us the presentiment of our future ; we shall lie 
down to die. It is '* appointed ; " it is a law of Nature. 

How do we account for this law of death ? It has been 
called a law of Religion ; it were better to have said, a law 
of Divine Government. We do not deny that death is 
the term of a process which the chemistry of the human 
body renders inevitable, because we see in it a great moral 
act of God ; a fact which belongs, in all its highest 
aspects, to the spiritual world. 

* Phil. ii. 8. 
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Death, it has been finely sadd by a modem writer, is 
the masterpiece of the Divine Justice. It is a consequence 
and measure of sin ; it is God's way of displaying before 
our very senses what sin is. Because sin has entered 
into the heart and marrow of our life ; because it lodges 
itself in those inmost recesses of our complex being where 
spirit and body find their point of unity, and so is trans- 
mitted with the inheritance of life from sire to son; 
therefore, if sin was to be exposed and vanquished, if it 
was to be torn out by the very roots from the nature with 
whidi it was so closely, so mercilessly interwoven, it was 
needful that God should sever the bonds which unite 
soul and body, that He Bhou;ld break up the mould of 
life which had been so deeply dishonoured in the interests 
of His enemy. And yet, in doing this, He was only 
letting sin take its own course. Sin is the germ and 
principle of death. Death is merely the prolongation into 
the sphere of physical existence of that disorganization 
and ruin which sin introduces into the sphere of spiritual 
life; it is destruction spreading downwards from a higher 
to a lower department of being; like a fire which has 
broken out in the upper story of a palace, and which 
enwraps in its fury the floors and chambers beneath. 

St. Paul accordingly says that " by one man sin entered 
into the world, and death" — ^that is, physical, as well as 
moral, death — ^'^by sin;*** death has passed upon all men, 
" even upon those who have not sinned after the simili- 
tude of Adam's transgression."** If Adam had not sinned 
he would not have died; his death was foretold as a 
consequence of sin while yet he was innocent. " Of the 
fruit of the tree which is in the midst of the garden, God 
hath said. Ye shall not eat of it, neither shall ye touch it, 
lest ye die."^ Nor is death here exclusively spiritual 
* Bom. V. 12. • •» 16. 14. " Gsn. iii. 3. 
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death; the sentence upon Adam, "Dust thou art, and 
unto dust thou shalt return," * makes such an interpreta- 
tion impossible. Accordingly, when, in the year of our 
Lord 418, the African Bishops assembled at Carthage to 
consider the denial of the fall of man and of the power 
of God's Grace, by Pelagius, they condemned the state- 
ment that Adam was made mortal in such sense that, 
whether he sinned or did not sin, he would have to die — 
not because his sin had deserved death, but from a pure 
necessity of his nature. This decision, that Adam was 
gifted with immortality before he sinned, embodies the 
doctrine both of the New Testament and of the Church 
of Christ upon the subject ; but it is notoriously exposed 
to some objections which we may consider in peissing. 

For instance, modern geology goes about the world in 
the wake of our practical engineers, and in the company 
of our mountain-climbers and explorers, noting the 
fossil remains in every rock and soil that it can inspect ; 
turning up the shingle in every river-bed ; sorting and 
cataloguing the contents of every mountain cavern. I 
am as far as possible from wishing to speak disrespectfully 
of its eflForts ; for if it has to revise its main conclusions 
about once in ten or fifteen years, it adds so largely to 
our knowledge of the works of God and of the history of 
our own race, that we may well be grateful to it. But 
when some of its representatives come to us with their 
hands full of what they tell us are human bones which, 
judging from the strata in which they are found, must 
have belonged to an age prior to any that, with the 
utmost chronological liberality, can be assigned to the 
Adam of Genesis, and then argue that death — human 
death — ^must have been much older than Adam, and 
that St. Paul is mistaken in tracing the origin of it9 
» Gen. iii. 19. 
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empire to him, we may demur to this inference. Let 
it be admitted, for the argument's sake, that these bones 
do belong to beings, in shape very like, almost exactly 
like ourselves, and ef higher antiquity than the Adam of 
Scripture : this admission does not invalidate St. Paul's 
statement. It does not grant that these beings, so like 
men, were really men of the same race as ourselves; not 
merely of the same general type as Adam, but his actual 
ancestors. We Christians are not at all concerned to 
deny that, during the long series of ages which would 
probably have intervened between the creation of this 
planet and its occupation by our first ancestor, it may 
not have been the dwelling-place of other beings, more 
or less resembling ourselves. For all we know, if they 
were rational, responsible, and on their probation, they, 
too, may have failed in that probation and fallen under 
the law of death, and, finally, have disappeared at the 
terrible summons of some vast catastrophe which pre- 
pared the earth for their successors. This can, of course, 
only be a matter of conjecture; knowledge in such 
spheres as this is out of our reach. All that we know is 
that Adam introduced death into our world of men ; that 
in Paradise he had the endowment of immortality, and 
that he lost it, for himself and for his children, by his 
sin ; and this statement involves us, I submit, in no 
necessary conflict with the discoveries of the geologists. 

A second objection comes from the speculative chemists. 
Was not Adam's body, they ask, compacted of exactly 
the same materials as our own ; and must it not, there- 
fore, have been as liable as our own to the disintegrating 
processes which ultimately issue in death ? We cannot 
suppose, they say, that the laws of chemistry were less im- 
perious in bygone ages than they are now, only because 
they were then unrecognized. And if this is so, how are 
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we to regard the story of Adam's immortality by nature, 
forfeited subsequently by sin, as a serious historical fact; 
or as anything more than a poetical expression of rever- 
ence on the part of our race for its first ancestor, joined to 
an endeavour to reconcile this ideal account of. him with 
the condition of his descendants ? 

This objection proceeds upon a misappi-ehension as to 
what is, in fact, the belief of the Christian Church on the 
subject. The Church does not say— Scripture nowhere 
says — that God, in making man, made his bodily life 
immortaj ; she only says that when man sinned in Para- 
dise he was immortal, and forfeited his immortality by 
his sin. If the question be raised how man came by this 
Paradisaical immortality, the answer is, that it was a part 
of that robe of Grace with which, as if in anticipation of 
Heaven, after his creation, he was clothed in Eden, only 
that he was free to lose it if he would.^ If men ask, 
further, how Supernatural Grace could confer immortality 
upon a physical frame, the answer, again, is, that Grace is 
merely one form of the action of the Almighty, and that 
He can do as He wills. If we believe that hereafter He 
will raise our bodies from the dust, we can understand 
that He may have given to, and withdrawn from, our 
ancestor, during life, that quality of incorruption * which 
will hereafter be bestowed on the rising dead. The 
question behind is, of course, whether God has this power 
over the natural world ; a question upon which those who 
believe Him to be a Living and All-powerful Being, and 
those who do not, will take opposite sides. But, at least, 
the Christian account of Adam's immortality in Paradise 
is not open to the objections of some modern chemists ; 
because the Faith does not trace this immortality to any 
necessary quality of Adam's physical frame, but to a 

» I Cor. XV. 42. ^ Cf. Bifihopi Bull, StaJt€ of Man before the FaU. 
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superadded eadowment, the forfeiture of which forfeited 
all that it involved besides itself. Adam's immortality, 
you observe, was never a fixed and absolute immortality, 
but a relative and conditioned immortality. It was not an 
immortality inaccessible to death, as is that of the blessed 
in Heaven ; it depended upon his moral faithfulness, and 
in the event it was lost. 

After the chemists come some moral philosophers ; and 
they ask us how it is reconcilable with God's Justice 
thus to involve £in entire race in the consequences of the 
sin of an ancestor ; how it can be right, in a prophet's 
words, that the children's teeth should thus be set on edge 
because the fathers have eaten sour grapes?* To this I 
answer, that every human being may be regarded under 
two aspects. He is a personal unit, utterly severed from 
all besides ; and he is a member of a race, affecting other 
members of the race in numberless ways, and being simi- 
larly affected by them. Certain it is that God regards 
man under these two aspects, in nature and in Revelation. 
Our ultimate destiny, as individuals, for weal or woe 
depends upon our personal faithfulness to light and 
grace ; upon what St. Paul calls ^ our obeying the Gospel. 
But we are also bound up with, we cannot dissociate our- 
selves from, other human beings, especially those from 
whom we receive, and who derive from us, the gift of 
life. Thus the Apostle shows how, through the fact of 
Abraham's paying tithes to Melchizedek, Levi, as Abra- 
ham's descendant, was implicitly involved in this acknow- 
ledgment of the superiority of Melchizedek's priesthood.^ 
And every one of us is in numberless ways boimd by 
obligations which are imposed upon him by the action of 
bis ancestors. It was at once the dignity and the peril 
of Adam's unique position that he had it in his power to 
* Ezek. xviii. 2, ^ Eom. L 5 ; x. 16. * Heb. viL 9> 10. 
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compromise us all on an unequalled scJe. And he did so. 
Adam sinned. Adam could not transmit to his children 
the great gift which he had lost ; and in his person man, 
stripped of his robe of Supernatural Grace, fell to a lower 
level, and became subject to nature and to the laws of 
average animal life. No parent can hand on to his child 
faculties higher than his own. Many a parent, as we 
know, bequeaths to his children a constitution enfeebled 
by his own excesses; a legacy of pain and weakness which 
he himself has earned. People who reject the revealed 
doctrine of original sin transmitted, by the loss of Grace, 
from our first parent to all his descendants, cannot deny 
the plainest facts of human physiology ; they must either 
deny God's Justice in the laws of Nature, or admit it in 
the teaching of Bevelation. 

The answer to these moral philosophers is, that the 
Maker of mankind has a right to impose on us this 
twofold condition; to regard us as a race forming an 
organic whole, and not merely as a collection of perfectly 
separated individuals. Especially He has this right when 
He has provided a remedy for our inherited disadvan- 
tages; when the effect of the sinful act of Adam may 
be more than counterbalanced through our claiming our 
share in the Satisfaction and Obedience of Jesus Christ. 
If it should be asked, further, why those who believe and 
are baptized, and are thus united to Christ, the Conqueror 
of Death, are not exempt from this stem penalty, the 
answer is twofold. Immortality is the privilege of a 
strictly perfect obedience, and in the regenerate there is 
a remaining predisposition to, and element of, sin which 
still forfeits it. But, secondly, in a Christian, if the fact 
of death remains, the sting and humiliation is gone. 
Death has been transfigured on Calvary ; it has lost its 
penal character; it is no longer the entrance to the 
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gloomy vaults of a sunless under-world ; it is the Gate of 
Life. " To me," said St. Paul, " to die is gain." » " The 
death of the just," says St. Chrysostom, " retains nothing 
but the name ; nay, the very name is gone ; it is only 
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III. 

A few words, in conclusion, on the practical bearings of 
this fact — ** it is appointed unto men once to die." 

It teaches us what is our true, our highest, work in 
life. We live that we may prepare to die ; we are sent 
into this world that we may maJte ready to leave it. For 
the one great certainty before all of us is this ; we shall 
die. No young man entering on life knows whether he 
will live his half-century, or will die in a few months, 
or weeks, or days. He knows not whether he will be 
wealthy, honoured, prosperous, influential, or whether he 
will pass his life in poverty, obscurity, failure, insigni- 
ficance. He knows not whether, after years of robust 
health, he will pass out of life suddenly, amid the crash 
of a railway accident, or beneath the timbers of his burn- 
ing home, or whether he will approach the last conflict 
up the long avenue of some preparatory disease, such 
as consumption, which, from the spiritual opportunities 
which it has so often aflbrded to careless souls, our neigh- 
bours across the Channel have happily termed "the 
death of the predestinated." He knows not whether he 
will see the friends of his boyhood pass away before 
himself, one after another, into the Unseen, or whether 

• Phil. i. 21. 

^ The passage oocura in his beautiful Homily preached on Gk)od Friday, 
A.D. 392, at Autioch. *£irci8^ 8^ {A0cy h Xpiarhsj koI Mp Cwrjs rod K6<rfiov 
dircOavc, ouk4ti Odvaros KoXftrcu \oiirhv 6 dduaroSf &AA& Siryos Kol Koifititris, 
— De (kemet. et Cruoe, opp. ii. 470, ed. Gaume. 
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he himself will take the lead in the long, inevitable 
procession. All the circumstances which surround death, 
the mjuiner of dying, the time of dying, the scene of 
death, are for all of us utterly uncertain. But the fact 
that we shall individually die, is absolutely certain ; its 
certainty stands out in weird contrast with the varied 
uncertainties that surround it. 

It is certain that we shall die ; and in death we shall 
be, each of us, alone. We may have friends around our 
bedside, doing all that love and grief can do to alleviate 
pain and to assure us of the tenderest human sympathy ; 
friends who may accompany us up to the very Gate of 
Death, but from whom we must part at last. In the last 
mental act, by which man, driven back upon the centre 
of his being, takes leave of this world of sense and time, 
and parts by a wrench, more or less evident, from the 
body which has hitherto, from the first moment of exist- 
ence, been at once the envelope and the instrument 
of his real self — he will be, he must be, alone. None 
other can enter into that tremendous experience which 
awaits us all ; when one world disappears from sight, and 
another, so unimaginable to us now, so magnificent, so 
awful, opens upon it. Pascal's saying, " I shall be alone 
in death," is one of the most useful that a man can keep 
in his memory, or rather, can repeat to himself, in the 
privacy of his home, every morning and evening of his 
life. 

To prepare for death, then, is the true work, the 
common sense of life. And how are we to set about it ? 
There are four main lines of such preparation. 

a. There is the discipline of resignation. Death will 
be a sentence against which no appeal can be heard. 
It may seem hard to part with so many friends, so many 
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interests, so much work, so many hopes and enthu- 
siasms. But there is no help for it. And it is better, 
for our own sakes, as still more for the honour of God, 
to bow to the inevitable, instead of imitating on our 
deathbeds those unhappy criminals who are said from 
time to time to engage in a struggle with the stern 
ministers of human law upon the very steps of the 
scaffold. The great laws by which God governs the 
Universe will not, we may take it for granted, be repealed 
in our favour ; we have but to acknowledge and to submit 
to them, or rather, to Him Whose rules of work they 
are. After all, we are in the hands, not of a dead, un- 
feeling force, but of a Most Tender Father, Whom we well 
may trust. And we prepare for this last act of self- 
resignation to Him by many previous acts of resignation ; 
by readily, joyfully yielding up our wills, when we have 
to suffer what we do not like ; by treating each personal 
annoyance, each failure, each illness, each loss of friends 
or means, as a step in that training which is wholesome 
for men who have to die, and who should learn to say, 
in prospect of the last agony, **Not my will, but Thine, 
be done." * 

)3. There is the discipline of repentance. Eesignation 
is only diflScult, death is only formidable, because our 
consciences, as well as our creed, assure us that death will 
be followed by judgment. And judgment is a dreadful 
anticipation for a sinner. "The sting of death," says 
St. Paul, "is sin."** To appear before God, laden with 
that which is a contradiction of His Nature, which He 
hates and will punish, not out of any personal vindictive- 
ness, but because He cannot lay aside His unalterable 
Sanctity and Justice — this is, indeed, a prospect from 
» St. Luke xxii 42. ^ i Cor. xv. 56. 
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which the stoutest heart might shriuk. " I don't mind 
the pain of dying," it was once said; "but I cannot 
bear to think of the Face of the Judge." And yet this 
need not be ; in a Christian's case it ought not to be. For 
" there is no condemnation to them which are in Chri&t 
Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit ;" * 
and if we Christians "confess our sins, God is faithful 
and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from 
all unrighteousness." ^ Only, the work of repentance, to 
be deep and real, must be lifelong. Day by day the 
Christian must deplore all in the past that has separated 
him from God. Day by day he must form and strengthen 
resolutions against sin, against relapse, against tempta- 
tion. Day by day he must plead the merits of the Divine 
Victim Who was crucified for sinners, and Whose Blood, 
as bein<y that of the Everlasting Son of God, " cleanseth 
us from all sin." ® 

y. Thirdly, there is the discipline of prayer, or to speak 
more accurately, of worship. No doubt worship is a means 
of grace. It puts us in possession of spiritual powers 
otherwise unattainable, so far as we know. It has wider 
results when it takes the energetic forms of supplication 
and intercession, and asks and receives blessings, tem- 
poral and spiritual, from the Source of all good. But, 
apart from these possible effects, an act of worship is of 
itself a training for our life beyond the grave, and for the 
great change which leads to it. In sincere worship, we 
shut out the things and thoughts of sense and time, we 
cleanse the inner temple of the tables of the money- 
changers, and of the seats of them that sell doves ; ^ we 
cleanse it, if need be, by a stem effort of the will. When 

» Bom. viii. i. *» i St. John i. 9. 

c j5, 7. d St. Matt. xxL 12. 
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we enter thus, in spirit, in the train of our Great High 
Priest, within the veil, and behold the realities over which 
death has no power, and which have no relation to time ; 
the Everlasting Throne, the Unending Intercession, the 
countless intelligences who worship and who serve, their 
Ceaseless and consummate activity which is a perpetual 
rest ; we are not only insensibly suffused with the light 
which streams from that other world; we learn how to 
behave ourselves in that Majestic Presence. We learn the 
manners of another climate, the habits of a higher Society, 
before our time. Thus worship is a training for death. 
Each sincere act of worship involves that self -detachment 
from the world which will be a necessity for the dying ; 
each sincere act of worship trains the soul to gaze before- 
hand on the sights and sounds which will burst on it, in 
all their awe and beauty, as it crosses the threshold of 
Eternity. 

8. Finally, there is the discipline of voluntary sacrifice. 
By sacrifice man does not merely await death ; he goes 
out to meet, almost to welcome, it. He learns how to 
transfigure a stern necessity into the sublimest of vir- 
tues. His life is not simply to be taken from him ; he 
will offer it to God. For each true act of sacrifice, each 
surrender of self, whether in will or in act, carries 
with it the implied power of controlling the whole 
being, not merely on ordinary occasions, but at the 
crisis and the trial-time of destiny. Those small and 
secret self-conquests which make up the daily life of a 
serious Christian, which seem to achieve so little, are 
yet of incalculable value. Each is a step in the greatest 
of all the disciplines which prepare for death. As our 
Lord, from His earliest years, looked on to that entire 
Offering of His Human Will which was perfected on the 
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Cross, so must the Christian, by many a free surrender of 
that which he desires or loves, prepare himself for the last 
great act which awaits him ; that he may be able to say 
after the Divine Eedeemer, "Into Thy Hands I com- 
mend my spirit ; " * while he adds, as becomes a sinner, 
"for Thou hast redeemed me, Lord, Thou God of 
Truth." ^ 

^ St. Luke xxiii. 46. ^ Pb. xxxi. 6. 



SERMON VI. 

THE MISSIONARY SPIRIT. 

(third SUNDAY IN ADVENT.) 

St. LtJEE xn. 49. 
I am come to send fire upon the earth. 

AS you know, next Friday has been appointed by the 
highest authorities in the Church of England to be 
observed as a day of Special Prayer to God.* For some 
time much anxiety has been felt on the score of our 
Missions to the heathen, and particularly about the diflS- 
culty of providing missionaries to undertake the work. 
Many speeches have been made on the subject; many 
articles have been written in newspapers and reviews; 
colleges have been established, some of them quite 
recently, with a view to training and educating mission- 
aries ; and the societies which undertake to organize and 
to stimulate efforts of this description have not been less 
active than in former years. Still it was felt that these 
agencies did not secure, and were not likely to secure, 
what was wanted. The subject of Missions, notwith- 
standing its undeniable importance, was felt only to 
command a languid interest, even among persons who 

• Friday, December 20, in the year 1872, was appointed by the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York as a Day of Intercession for Missions* 
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were alive to the claims of Eeligious Truth; and the 
efforts to make matters better only presented an uncom- 
fortable contrast to the evidences of their becoming 
worse. So at last we are going, as a Church, to ask God 
to help us. Of course all serious Christians would from 
time to time pray for the success of Christian Missions ; 
indeed, every time that we say in the Lord's Prayer, 
" Thy Kingdom come," we pray for the extension of 
Christ^s kingdom through these as well as other means. 
Now, however, as a united Church, we are going to utter, 
with one heart and one voice, a great cry for help ; to 
ask God to do for us, in us, by us, that which of our- 
selves we cannot do. Much depends upon the earnestness 
and unanimity of the eflfort. Here, in St. Paul's, besides 
celebrations of the Holy Communion, and the usual 
morning and evening services, there will be a special 
office which has been prescribed by authority for use in 
this Diocesa The Bishop of London will take the lead in 
the intercessions offered by his flock, and will address us 
from this pulpit, with the authority which belongs to our 
chief Pastor, on the nature and duties of the occasion. 

Meanwhile, it is in obedience to his published instruc- 
tions that I proceed to draw attention to the subject to- 
day. For the appointed day is not meant to be a day of 
many sermons ; it should be a day of much prayer. If the 
effort is to be worthy of the needs which have prompted 
it, God will be addressed on that day rather than man ; 
man, only so far as may be necessary to urge him to turn 
his face upwards in prayer to God. But if this is to 
be the case, people must, so far as they can, have made 
arrangements beforehand. They must arrange, when 
possible, to lay out their time with a view to taking part 
in this spiritual work* And, still more, they must review 
their thoughts, their wishes, their hopes and fears on the 
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subject before them, so that they may know exactly what 
they mean to ask for, and how to ask for it. 

What, then, is to be the main subject of our jw^yers to 
God next Friday ? We are told that the great need of 
Missions is men ; that Missions are languishing or even 
failing for want of missionaries. We have to pray, then, 
for the spread and strengthening of the missionary spirit 
in the Church, There is a spirit or temper which pro- 
duces missionaries, just as the military spirit in a country 
produces great generals, and the aesthetic spirit great 
artists. Properly speaking, the Church of Christ is the 
one great Missionary Society; over her gates we read 
from age to age the inscription traced in her Founder's 
parting words, " Go, make disciples of all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the Name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost." * If she could cease to be mis- 
sionary, she would be utterly untrue to Christ's plainest 
commands. The missionary spirit does not by any means 
-only become actual missionaries ; it should be the spirit 
of all serious Christians who have the True Faith and our 
Lord's honour at heart. Every true Christian is a mis- 
sionary in intention, within such limits as the duties of 
his state of life make possible ; although he may never 
have seen a heathen in his life. Every true Christian 
has in him the spirit of the martyrs, although he may 
never be called on to witness his faith with his blood. 
For the wish to spread the knowledge and love of Jesus 
Christ must be a strong impulse in any man or woman 
who really knows and loves Him; although to do this 
am(Hig the heathen may require special aptitudes, and 
indeed a special vocation irom God the Holy Ghost 
And yet surely at some time or other all true disciples 
of Christ hear in their hearts those thrilling words which 
* St. Matt, xxviii. 19. 
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we sing in the Benedictm : " Thou, Child, shalt be called 
a prophet of the BBghest : for thou shalt go before the 
face of the Lord to prepare His ways; to give know- 
ledge of salvation unto His people for the remission of 
their sins, through the tender mercy of our God ; whereby 
the Day Star from on high hath visited us, to give 
light to them that sit in darkness and in the shadow of 
death." * The absence of any anxiety for the spread of the 
Truth implies spiritual paralysis, if not spiritual death. 
The man who knows the happiness of " peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ," ^ cannot but desire that 
others should share it. And this desire in its higher and 
stronger forms is one of the greatest gifts of G^ to His 
Church ; it is that Divine enthusiasm of which our Lord 
Jesus Christ said, ^'I am come to send fire upon the 
earth." 

It is impossible to mistake the symbolical importance 
attributed in the Bible to the element of fire. God 
appeared to Moses in a flame of fire in a bush ; ^ and the 
Lawgiver refers to this in words quoted in the New Testa- 
ment, " Thy God is a consuming Fire." * Fire, then, is a 
symbol of God's essential Nature, of the light and warmth 
of Uncreated Love. "God," says St, John, "is Love."® 
Love is not a quality which we can conceive Him to 
be without ; it is His Very Self. Especially does fire 
denote the Third Person of the Holy Trinity, Who is the 
Eternal Bond of Love between the Father and the Son. 
Thus St. John Baptist says that he himself baptizes with 
water, " but He that cometh after me . . • shall baptize 
you with the Holy Ghost and with Fire." ' Thus, on the 
Day of Pentecost, when the Holy Spirit descended on the 
Apostles in the Upper Boom, He chose tongues of fire as a 

* St. Luke i. 76-79. ^ Eom. v. i. ® Exod. iii. 2. 

<* Heb. xii. 29. « i St. John iv. 8. ' St. Matt, iii 11. 
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sensible token of His Presence,* And our Lord, on Whom 
the Spirit rested in His Fulness, is all Fire, because He is 
all Love. His entire Life, His Words, His Sufferings, His 
Death, express burning love for God and man. This love 
radiated from Him on all who came in contact with 
Him. So one of the disciples at Emmaus exclaimed^ 
" Did not our heart bum within us, while He talked with 
us by the way, and while He opened to us the Scrip- 
tures ? " ** Jeremiah had felt a presentiment of this, when 
pausing before uttering his prophecy against Pashur, the 
Governor of the Temple : "The Word of the Lord was in 
mine heart as a burning fire shut up in my bones ; I was 
weary with forbearing, and I could not stay." ® And the 
Psalmist : " While I was musing the fire kindled, and at 
last I spake with my tongue." ^ And in the same spirit 
St. Paul, though without the metaphor : " The love of 
Christ constraineth us; because we thus judge, that if 
One died for all, then were all dead : and that He died 
for all, that they which live should not live unto them- 
selves, but unto Him that died for them, and rose again." * 
The fire, then, which our Lord came to send was a 
Divine enthnsiasm inspired by His Spirit for the glory 
of God and the highest good of man; an enthusiasm 
enwrapping, like flame, all the faculties of the soul, 
and transfiguring weak and commonplace natures by the 
purifying and invigorating energy of a supernatural force. 
" I can do all things," said St. Paul, '' through Christ That 
strengtheneth me."' This enthusiasm has undoubtedly 
many other outlets and effects ; but the missionary spirit 
is one of its chief manifestations ; the spirit which bums 
to carry the Name and Kingdom of Christ wherever there 
are souls to be saved and blest. 

* Acts ii 3, 4. b St. Luke xxiv. 32. " Jer. xx. 9. 

* J?s. xxxix. 4. • 2 Cor. v. 14, 15. ' Phil. iv. 13. 
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What, let us ask, are the elements which go to make 
up the missionary spirit ? What are the convictions by 
which the Sacred Flame is kept alive witliin the soul ? 
There are three main elements, three ruling and inspiring 
convictions, at the root of missionary enthusiasm. 
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Of these the first is a deep sense of the certainty 
and importance of the Truths of the Christian Bevelation. 
The Apostles were the first missionaries, and we see in 
their writings how deeply they felt both the importance 
and the certainty of their message. St. Paul speaks of 
" preaching among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches 
of Christ ; " * he prays that the Ephesians may have ** the 
eyes of their understanding so illuminated, as to know 
what is the hope to which they are called as Christians, 
and what the wealth of glory belonging to the inheritance 
given them by Christ among God's servants, and," pursues 
the Apostle, in the fulness of his heart, " what the exceed- 
ing greatness of His Power to us- ward who believe, propor- 
tioned as it is to the working of His mighty power, which 
He wrought in Christ, when He raised Him from the 
dead." ^ When men speak of St Paul's language as hyper- 
bolical and inflated, they do so only because the great 
facts which were so vividly present to St. Paul's soul are 
hidden from their own. If it be indeed true that the Ever- 
lasting Son of God emptied Himself of the Glory which 
He had with the Father before the world was,*^ and took' our 
nature upon Him, and had a human mother, and lived on 
this earth for thirty-three years, and then died in pain 
and shame, to rise after death from the grave in which He 
was laid, and return, still robed in the Nature which had 
, » Eph. iii. 8. »» 16. i. 18-20. « St. John xvii. 5. 
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died and risen, to the glory of His Heavenly Home — if 
this be a fact, it is trivial to speak of it as an important 
fact ; it distances in point of importance everything else 
that ever has occurred in human history. What are all 
the glories, all the triumphs, all the failures, all the 
humiliations, all the recoveries of which history speaks, by 
comparison ? What heart have we to dwell on them when 
we liave really stood in spirit face to face with the In- 
carnation and Passion of the Eternal Son ? This is what 
men like St. Francis Xavier or Henry Martyn have felt ; 
and this sense of the overwhelming importance of the facts 
of Redemption has not, in the minds of these eminent 
missionaries, been weakened by any suspicion, created 
by a sceptical atmosphere of thought around them, of 
the truth of their Creed. So, too, it had been with the 
Apostles. " I know Whom I have believed," * cries St. 
Paul; "We have not followed cunningly devised fables," 
protests St. Peter, " but were eye-witnesses of His 
Majesty ;"*" "That which we have seen and heard," says 
St. John, " declare we unto you ; for The Life was mani- 
fested, and we have seen It, and declare unto you that 
Eternal Life Which was with the Father, and was mani- 
fested unto us." ® 

In the mind of the Apostles, the truths of the Christian 
Eevelation centred in the living Person of Christ, God and 
Man ; and a devotion to His Pereon, beised on a profound 
conviction of the certainty of these truths, was the main- 
spring of that spirit of enterprising charity which went 
forth to convert the world. To the hearts of these first 
missionaries, as so constantly since, the Crucified Son of 
God whispered daily, hourly, " Behold what I have borne 
for thee ; what hast thou done for Me ? " Has this first 
element of the missionary spirit suffered by coming in 
• 2 Tim. i 12. ^ 2 St Pet i. i6. » i St. John i. 2, 3. 
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contact with modem thought ? It would be an injustice 
to say that the cultivated scepticism of our time treats the 
statements of the Christian Creed as unimportant. Its 
very cultivation enables it to realize the overwhelming 
importance of these facts of the Incarnation and Death 
of the Eternal Son, supposing them to be true. But, 
then, it whispers more or less distinctly, Are they true ? 
Are they more than probable? May they not be ex- 
plained in language which makes less demand upon our 
faith ? or may not the old language in which they were 
stated be emptied of some of its old meaning, if not of 
all ? We have only to listen to the conversation which 
goes on around us, to read the newspapers or reviews 
which lie on our tables, to observe, in short, the general 
current and direction of popular opinion, in order to 
understand how widely this spirit is at work, how possible 
it is that we are ourselves deeply, although unconsciously, 
influenced by it. 

Now, whatever else it may or may not do, it is certain 
that such a spirit has the eflfect of being fatal to great 
moral efforts. It eats out the core of those strong, over-» 
mastering convictions which are the leverage and strength 
of such efforts. It breaks up into a few feeble " views " (as 
men call tbem) those mighty burning persuasions about 
truth and falsehood, about happiness and woe, which 
banish fear and hesitation, and carry the soul imperiously 
forward into action or into suffering. This is, of course, 
only one of the many evils which the diseased spirit of 
doubt inflicts upon the generations which are its victims. 
But it is obvious that this single effect will account for 
its energy as a destroyer of missionary enthusiasm. Who 
would care to be a missionary, or a preacher of any sort, 
on behalf of a very disputable probability, which might be 
converted, by the questions of some inquisitive heathen, 
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into an improbability even in his teacher's mind ? Who 
would go forth with his life in his hand to advocate a 
religion whose scriptures he believed to be largely for- 
geries or legends, whose creeds he was willing to mutilate 
or to disuse, whose evidences seemed to be more and more 
impaired by the assaults of enemies, whose central Object 
was becoming, to his apprehension, less and less of a 
living reality, more and more a mere passing creation of 
some obsolete phase of thought ? No ; if a man would 
be a missionary he must be a downright believer; and 
if we are to succeed in our proposed supplications to 
God, we must pray, first of all, for a revival among us 
of that faith in God and His Message which removes 
mountains,* and which can do all things in the convic- 
tion that Christ strengthens us.** "Lord, increase our 
faith," "^ is the first prayer which should be offered if we 
are to carry our point. 

II. 

A second conviction which goes to create missionary 
enthusiasm is a sense of man's need of fievelation. This 
sense helped to kindle in the hearts of the Apostles 
that Sacred Fire which Christ came to send upon the 
earth. The Apostles did not invest heathenism with 
the halo of false beauty which has been more or less 
feshionable in Christendom ever since the Eenaissance. 
They saw in heathendom the kingdom of darkness; 
its material civilization, its splendid literature, its vast 
organizations, civil and military, its social and political 
traditions, were nothing to them, or less than nothing. 
"We know," said St. John, "that we are of God, and 
the whole world lieth in wickedness ; " ^ " All that is in the 

» St. Matt. xvii. 20. ^ Phil. iv. 13. 

<= St. Luke xvii. 5, ^ i St. John v. 19. 
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world, the lost of the fleshy and the lust of the eyes, and 
the pride of life, is not of the Father, but is of the world. 
And the world passeth away and the lusts thereof." * The 
highest civilization, so termed, was, in St Paul's eyes, just 
as much in need of the Grospel as the rudest types of 
savage life; he had as much to do for the cultivated 
heathens who listened to him on the Areopagus at Athens ^ 
as for the heathen savages in the Mediterranean island, 
who, in their rude fashion, welcomed him after his ship- 
wreck.® For he saw everywhere error and sin ; error which 
obscures the real Nature of God, and the true destiny 
and interest of man; and sin which makes man Grod's 
enemy, the antagonist of the essential Nature of the 
Perfect Being. The conviction that those who are not 
in Christ are lost — lost unless they can be brought to 
Him to be illuminated,** to be gifted with a new nature,® 
to be washed, to be sanctified, to be justified ' before the 
All-holy, — this was the second element of the inspired 
passion which urged the Apostles onwards through the 
world eyen to martyrdom in their labours for its con- 
version. 

Now, this second element of the missionary spirit is 
attacked on two sides by the sceptical or rationalistic 
spirit. That spirit first of all exaggerates the elements 
of truth to be discovered in heathen religions. It does 
pot merely say with St. Paul that Grod speaks to man 
everywhere in some sense, through nature and conscience ;^ 
it sees in each form of heathen belief a revelation pretty 
nearly as true as, or not much more erroneous than, the 
Faith of the Church. It would be easy to point to pas- 
sages in recent writers which would illustrate this ; but 

* I St. John ii. i6, 17. ^ Acts xvii. 22-31. « lb, xxviii. i, 2. 
^ Eph. i. 17, 18. • lb, ii. 3-5 ; i St. Pet. i. 4. ' i Cor. vi. 11. 
» Bom. i. i8-2a 
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the fact must be sufficiently notorious to those who pay 
attention to what is thought and said at the present day. 
Christianity is itself treated as merely one of a group of 
religions, each containing more or less truth, each con- 
taining more or less error. And when this is believed, it 
is clear that a Mission from Christianity to Moslems 
or Hindoos must wear the aspect of an impertinence. 
One conglomerate of truth and error cannot without im- 
modesty address another conglomerate of truth and error, 
as if it alone had a monopoly of the Kevealed Mind of 
God. The heathen have, after all, it is urged, a great 
deal of truth in their creeds, and we Christians, who have 
our full share of error in ours, have no right to attempt 
to interfere with those rival superstitions, so historical, so 
ancient, so respectable, so interesting. 

The Christian sense of the need of Bevelation for those 
who have it not is also undermined by the disposition to 
disguise the real nature of sin. Sin is often regarded 
as only a form of creaturely weakness ; as a thing to be 
pitied, never to be punished, by a benevolent God. And 
so, just as a kind-hearted gentleman forgives a rudeness, 
whether it be apologized for or not, God will, upon this 
hypothesis, forgive adultery, and lying, and blasphemy, 
and murder, as a matter of good-nature, and in virtue of 
the one attribute which it is convenient, to recognize in 
Him — an easy-going benevolence. The only sins which 
are considered grave are those which are hostile to the 
well-being of human society ; but, then, these are punished 
by society, and that is enough. The idea of treating sins 
of intention and thought, sins of the intellect and of the 
affections, sins of desire which never emerge into visible 
action, as ruinous, is deemed a foolish, morbid imagina* 
lion, which advancing culture will banish from the world. 
Heathen sin is veiled beneath apologetic phrases which 

VOL, I. G 
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almost imply sympathy ; it is not so serious, after all. The 
hideous vices which disfigured the refined and intellec- 
tual society of ancient Athens are spoken of gently as the 
" product of a different moral sentiment from that which 
prevails in modern Europe/' With this estimate of sin, 
where is the need of a Kedeemer Who should blot out its 
guilt * and destroy its power ? ^ And what is the justifica- 
tion of the enthusiasm of an Apostolic Christian for pro- 
claiming the sinlessness of Christ as the Model of man- 
kind, the power of the Blood of Christ as the Eedeemer 
of mankind, the grace of the Spirit and of the Sacra- 
ments of Christ as the Restorer of mankind? Clearly, 
if sin is so venial, so almost interesting, man will do very 
well without the Righteousness of Christ. 

Ah ! if we are to succeed on our Day of Intercession, 
we must pray for a new and quickened sense of the need 
which man, lost in the mazes of sin and error, has of a 
Redeemer to teach and to save him. No natural virtue, 
no quick aspiring intelligence, no splendid and glittering 
civilization, no refined society, can bridge over the chasm 
which, apart from Christ, yawns between God and man* 
Too often, alas ! our eyes are holden that we should not 
discern the realities of the world of spirit, while we see 
clearly what is true in the world of society and the 
world of matter. "Lord, open our eyes that we may 
see." 

III. 

A third conviction which mainly fosters the mis- 
sionary spirit is a belief in the capacity of every man 
for salvation through Christ. As God " will have all men 
to be saved, and to come to the knowledge of the truth," ® 

* Acta iil. 19, 20; I St. John i. 7. ^ Rom. yi. 6 ; i St. John iii. 8. 
« I Tim. ii. 4. 
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so every human soul has that in it which, under the action 
of God's Holy Spirit, can receive the Truth which saves. 
Intellectual dulness, want of imagination, want of what 
people are now calling *' sweetness and light," even want 
of moral fervour and quickness, are not barriers. Doubt- 
less some minds, some natures, some souls, present more 
points of contact with the Gospel than others ; some pre- 
sent very few indeed. But no child of man is so consti- 
tuted as to be incapable of receiving the Truth ; and the 
true missionary knows that if he can only get deep enough 
beneath the crust of habit formed by sensuality, by indif- 
ference, by prejudice, he will at length find a home for 
Truth and faculties which will welcome it. Nelson used 
to tell young midshipmen entering the navy that they 
ought, every one of them, to look forward, as a matter of 
course, to commanding the Channel fleet, or at least a 
line-of-battle ship. And this faith in the high possibility 
of success is still more necessary for the Christian mis- 
sionary. He should look upon eveiy child of man as 
bearing within him capacities for greatness which have 
only to be roused and developed by the Grace of God. 

This faith in man, or rather, in what man may be 
made by Grace, is assailed by modem writers on the 
ground that character and circumstances are too imperious 
to be set aside ; that they make us what we are ; and that 
it is folly to think of overruling them by the action of 
any truth on the understanding or of any hidden force 
upon the will. This is not a new idea. The learned 
physician Galen, who wrote in the third century of our 
era, and who, as a heathen, was strongly prejudiced 
against the Church of Christ, remarks with reference to 
the education of children, " The cultivator can never suc- 
ceed in making the thorns bear grapes; for the nature of the 
thorn is from the first incapable of such improvement." 
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And then he goes on to say, that " if the vines which are 
capable of bearing grapes be neglected, they will either 
produce bad fruit or none at all." * Here he marks out 
what, in his opinion, can really be done with human 
nature ; natural dispositions can be improved, but nothing 
can be done to supply natural deficiencies. TertuUian, 
on eminent Christian writer of the period, in his treatise 
on the Human Soul, admits that "the bad tree will 
bring forth no fruit if it be not grafted, and a good tree 
will produce bad fruit unless it be cultivated." Nature 
unaided will yield no good. But TertuUian knows of a 
new agency that is at work among men. " The stones," 
he says, " will become children of Abraham if they are 
formed to the faith of Abraham ; and the generation of 
vipers will bring forth fruits meet for repentance if they 
expel the malignant poison. For this," he adds, *' is the 
power of Divine Grace, which is indeed more powerful 
than nature." ^ The heathen Celsus probably expressed 
a general opinion among his friends when he stated that 
it was literally impossible to improve a man who had 
grown old in vice.* Before his conversion, St. Cyprian, 
who was afterwards Bishop of Carthage and a Martyr for 
Christ, had held it to be impossible to transform natural 
habit. How lie learnt the power of God's Grace he tells 
us in a most remarkable passage of one of his extant 
letters. " Receive," he writes to a correspondent, " that 
which must be experienced before it can be understood. 
When I lay in the darkness, in the depth of night ; when 

» Galen, Op., vol. ix. p. 52, ed. Kiihne. Quoted by Lulhardt, A'j^l. Vorles, 
^ De Anima, c. xxi. : " Non dabit enim arbor mala bonos fructns, si 
non inseratnr, et bona malos dabit, si non colatur. Et lapides filii Abrahss 
fient, si in fidem AbrabsB formentnr. Et genimina yiperarum fructnm 
psemtentiaB facient, si venena malignitatis exspnerint. Hieo erit vis 
di?in» gratisB, potentior nfiqne natnrft/' 

* Orig, cont Cel$.j iii. 66 [490"), /a^ 5i8ovs rots Stfiaprdi^uy iri^vK6<n kcSL 
Tovro irpdrruv tl$ifffi4yois r^v ToyrcA^ fitrafioXifv, ic.t.A. 
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I was tossed hither and thither by the billows of the 
world, and wandered about with an uncertain and fluc- 
tuating course, I deemed it a matter of extreme difficulty 
that any one could be born again, lay aside what he was 
before, and, although his corporal nature remained the 
same, could become in soul and disposition another man. 
'How,' said I, *can there be so great a transformation 
that a man should all at once lay aside what is innate 
from his very organization, or through habit has become 
a second nature ? How should a man learn frugality who 
has been accustomed to luxuries ? How should he who 
has been clad in gold and purple condescend to simpler 
attire? A man who has been surrounded with public 
honours will not take to privacy ; he will not exchange 
troops of admiring dependents for voluntary solituda 
The allurements of sense, again, are very tenacious ; in- 
temperance, pride, anger, ambition, lust, must, when once 
indulged, perforce retain their hold/ So I often said to 
myself. For, in tnith, I was entangled in the errors of 
my former life, and did not believe that I could be freed 
from them ; so I complied with the vices which cleaved 
to me, and, in despair of amendment, submitted to my evil 
inclinations, as if they were part of my nature. But when 
the stain of my former life had been washed out by Christ 
in the laver of regeneration, a pure and serene light was 
poured into my reconciled heart; when the Second Birth 
received from heaven through the Spirit had changed me 
into a new man, things formerly doubtful were confirmed 
in a wonderful manner; >;vhat had been closed became 
open; what had been dark was illuminated; power was 
given to do what had seemed difficult ; and what I had 
deemed impossible became possible. I can see now that 
my former life, being of carnal origin, and spent in sin, 
was an earthly life : the life which the Holy Ghost has 
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kindled in me is a life from God." * This testimony has 
been re-echoed by thousands of Christians. And, there- 
fore, the barriers of habit, enshrined within venerable 
traditions, which Christian missionaries encounter in China 
or in India, however serious as practical obstacles, are not 
really insurmountable. By-and-by the Gospel leaven will 
begin to ferment, and these vast ancient societies will 
heave and break till they open to the influences of the 
Gospel, if not so swiftly, yet as surely as do the uncul- 
tivated New Zealanders and Polynesians. To doubt this 
is to lose faith, if not in the Gospel, at least in humanity ; 
in the capacity of every human being for coming to the 
highest Truth revealed to God, in Christ. But such 
doubt is, alas ! sufficiently widespread ; and we must pray 
against it if we would help the cause of Missions. 

Certainly these high hopes for our fellow-men have 
been attacked by those writers, who maintain that the 
existing races of mankind have no comn^on origin ; that 
the inhabitants of Central Africa and. ourselves have no 
more share in the blood of a common ancestor than have 
we and the ourang-outangs. If this is the case, if the 
Africans or the Papuans are really only animals, the 
phrase, " the human family," is a misleading absurdity. 
If St. Paul, when speaking at Athens, was wrong, and 
God has not made of one blood all the nations of the 
earth,^ then how are ouf relations with these distinct 
races to differ from our relations to the lower animals ? 
Have they souls ? If not, may we not kill them as we 
kill the sheep and oxen ? They may be good to eat, and 
there can, upon the supposition, be nothing wrong in 
eating them. If these uncivilized races are a distinct race 
of beings from ourselves, the idea of marriage unions 

* St. Cypr., Ad Donaty sub init., freely rendered. 
^ Acts xvii. 26. 
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with them is horrible. We need a new code to regulate 
our dealings with them, unless we may treat them as 
animals forthwith. If they are a totally distinct race of 
beings, what a folly was that splendid effort of Clarkson 
and Wilberforce, which shed such lustre on the earlier 
years of this century, when they vindicated the freedom 
of our slaves on the ground that slaves are men ! They 
might just as well have advocated the emancipation of 
horses and of cows ; if the Africans are indeed different 
creatures from ourselves, in such a sense as to be irrecep* 
tive of the highest truth that we have to teach them. Much 
more might be said about the bearings of this modern 
theory on St. Paul's teaching respecting the Second 
Adam ; * the Second Adam in Whom all may. be restored 
implies a first Adam in whom all fell from God by sin,— 
a first Adam who forsooth had no real existence, if the 
various races of men have no common human parent at 
all. No doubt great writers since Pritchard have repelled 
this attack upon the highest moral interests of humanity 
solely in the name and on the grounds of physical science. 
But let us observe that for us Christians this question is 
vital. Nothing less is at stake than whether we are yet 
to believe in the OfiSce of the Incarnate Christ, in the 
destiny and hopes of humanity. But, at least, remark 
that the effort of the missionary cannot thus be treated 
as vain excepting on grounds which destroy the whole 
existing basis of morality between men, and which, if they 
be logically followed out, will carry us back altogether 
to the law of the strongest, to a reign of barbarism under 
which human rights will expire in a process of "natural 
selection " and the " survival of the fittest." 

If^ then, next Friday is to be a day of real prayer, we 
must remember that missionaries are a product of the 

» Rom. V. 12-19. 
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missionary spirit; of an enthusiasm spread throughout the 
Church for the honour, the Name, the Kingdom of Christ. 
Let U9 pray that this enthusiasm be deepened and ex- 
tended. Let us pray that we, too, though we stay at 
home, may sincerely share it. Let us pray against the 
causes, moral and intellectual, which impair its strength^ 
in ourselves or in others — our feeble faith, our want of 
unity. God, of course, knows what the causes are much 
better than we do. He will remedy them by a fresh gift 
of Pentecostal fire, if He does not determine to afflict us 
as a Church with spiritual barrenness. But if we are to 
pray in earnest, we must act as if we meant to pray in 
earnest. We must take interest in the work which engages 
our prayers. We must make sacrifices for it. We must 
give time, thought, money, to those who are extending 
Christ's Kingdom, if we cannot go out in person and help 
to extend it. We must put our desires and enthusiasms 
into commission. The best way of doing this, as it 
appears to me, is for each person to interest himself in a 
particular Colonial Diocese ; to learn and read all that can 
be read and learnt about it ; to get into communication, if 
possible, with the Bishop, or Clergy, or active laity ; and 
thus to sympathize with the hopes and fears, the failures 
and successes, of those who in this particular spot are 
doing what they can for our Lord's glory and for the 
souls of men. This will be a stimulus to collect money, 
books, and other things that may be wanted, and to do 
what can be done to encourage any of our acquaintances 
into whose hearts the Holy Spirit may have breathed the 
noble aspiration to become a missionary. An interest 
in Missions, as distinct from subscriptions to missionary 
societies, is of the greatest moment to the success of this 
work ; enthusiasm for a mere organization which presents 
itself in the shape of meetings, a committee, a secretary, 
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a balance-sheet, is well-nigh impossible. Organization 
however perfect, is not the living flame which alone is 
light, and heat, and force. It is in human souls struggling 
towards the Truth, in human souls struggling, at the cost 
of health and life, to communicate that Truth, that the 
real interest of Missions must be sought and found ; and 
when this is more generally the case aroimd us, the work 
of our missionary' societies themselves will be better 
appreciated, as enabling us to maintain and give expression 
to this essential part of our Christian duty. 

Above all, let it not be thought that in praying or 
working for Foreign Missions a man is neglecting either 
the cause of the Church at home or the interests of his 
own soul. Every earnest effort has an invigorating effect 
far beyond that of its immediate object. "He that 
watereth shall be watered also himself." * Churches are 
generally living Churches in the ratio of their missionary 
activity. And as individuals, we cannot engage in the 
devotions of the proposed Day of Intercession with any 
tolerable degree of sincerity without wishing to be, without 
ourselves becoming, better men, more Christian, more 
earnest and consistent in our Christianity. No law is 
more certain in the spiritual world than that to give is 
to receive more abundantly than we give. Self-sacrifice 
for others, in the Name of Him Who died for us all, 
inevitably carries with it the most precious and lasting 
blessings for ourselves. If we have any real hand in 
handing on the fire which Christ came to kindle in 
human hearts, depend upon it that sacred flame will warm 
and lighten us proportionately. 

* Prov. xi. 2$. 
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THE SONG OF THE NEW KINGDOM. 

(fourth SUNDAY IN ADVENT.) 

ISA. XXY. 9. 

And it shall he said in that day : Lo, this is our God; we have waited 
for Him : and He will save us. 

IT would have been natural, my brethren, to have con- 
sidered this passage last Sunday,* when it occurred 
in the Proper Lesson. But such words have a meaning 
which is especially welcome to Christians throughout the 
season of Advent. They occur in one of the finest poems 
even of Isaiahs At the conclusion of a cycle of prophecies 
relating to the heathen,^ the prophet enters^ on the 
description of a catastrophe that will enwrap the world. 
The particular judgments predicted in the earlier pro- 
phecies against the several Gentile nations flow as into a 
sea into this universal judgment.* The scattered hints 
of a coming salvation which are found in most of those 
earlier utterances are here concentrated into a focus; 
they shine forth in a blaze of noonday splendour. The 
twenty-fourth and three following chapters thus stand 

* Third Sunday in Advent. ^ Isa. xiii.-xxiii. 

« In chap. xxiv. See Delitzsch's introductory remarks. 
** Delitzsch, in loo. 
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towards the preceding ten in the relation of a jmaXe to 
an elaborate piece of music. In this supreme eflfort all 
the moods and surprises of the composition are gathered 
up into a splendid outburst of harmony, combining and 
flinging forth, as if in a spirit of careless, boisterous pro-^ 
fusion, yet ever with an unerring measure of seyere 
exactness, all that is most solemn, all that is most tender, 
all that is most majestic, all that is most thrilling, in 
what has gone before. The prophet offers us a picture of 
judgment, in which all is completed by a few rapid, 
vigorous, comprehensive, awful clauses. The world's 
pleasures are judged; the world's city is judged; the 
judgment falls upon the princes of Heaven and upon the 
princes of the earth. The judgment is compared to a 
repetition of the flood, implying its universality; it is 
described as an earthquake, implying its sudden and 
paralyzing terror ; it furnishes the outline which is filled 
up by St John in the later visions of the Apocalypse. 
The terrific description ends at last ; and as it passes away 
into the distance, like a retiring storm-cloud, it is suc- 
ceeded by four melodious odes;* odes in which, after 
Isaiah's manner, the very language is melody ; a melody 
of words winning sympathy for the ideas even before 
they have presented themselves to the mind ; a melody 
of words almost making itself felt through the dense 
medium of a translation. 

It is in the second of these odes that we find the 
words of the text. "They shall say in that day." 
What is meant by " that day " ? If we could be certain 
that the preceding description of the judgment refers 
only to the Great Day of Account, then "that day" in 
the ode which follows would be the Eternal Morning 
breaking beyond. But this judgment upon the earth 
* Chapters xxv.-xxvii, 6. 
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in Isaiah cannot be exclusively identified with the Last 
Judgment as revealed by our Lord. Isaiah would seem 
to be thinking of that constant judgment of men and 
nations which is ever proceeding in the Divine Mind, and 
of which the Great Day of Account will be the highest 
and last expression. If this be so, the odes which follow 
may have a present as well as a future reference. And 
in truth, when we take them to pieces, they seem some- 
times to belong to the ne\V Kingdom of Messiah on earth, 
sometimes to an unearthly Bealm beyond. From the 
prophet's point of observation the two melt into one; 
the Kingdom of Christ on earth and the Kingdom of 
Christ in Heaven being, as they are, one in the deepest 
reality. But this song of the New Kingdom, speaking 
as it does of a salvation which is not yet completed, 
belongs more properly to the Church or Kingdom of 
Christ on earth. 

'^ And they say in that day, 
Lo, this is our God ; 
We have waited for Him : 
He wiU save us. 
This is the Lord. 
For V^hom we waited ; 
We will be glad and rejoice in His salvation." * 

Kemark that these words follow a description of world- 
wide blessings; of a great Eucharistic feast of all the 
nations celebrated on Mount Zion, the seat of the Divine 
Presence, the hallowed centre of worship. 

<' And in this mountain shall the Lord of Hosts 
Prepare for all the peoples 
A feast of fat things ; 
A feast of wine on the lees. 
Of fat things rich in marrow, 
Of wines on the lees thoroughly strained." ^ 

* Isa. XXV. 9. ^ lb. 6. 
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Although this Universal Feast is on earth, it is on an 
earth which to the prophet's eye seems to be already 
Heaven ; just as St. Paul says that Christians have been 
made to sit together in heavenly places in Christ Jesus,* 
and that they exercise civic functions as citizens of 
Heaven : * for the barrier between God and the world has 
been broken down;*^ death is practically no more; and 
human tears have been wiped away. The prophet pro- 
ceeds — 

" The Lord casts away upon this mountain 
The veil that veiled over all the peoples, 
And the covering that covered aU the nations. 
He makes death disappear for ever ; 
From every face the Lord Jehovah wipes the tear ; 
He removes the shame of His people from the whole earth : 
For the Lord hath spoken it." ^ 

Here, it might seem, is already the New Jerusalem. 
All suflfering whose ultimate ground is sin has been 
removed; all tears have been dried up by the Great 
Consoler; the earth is a dwelling-place for the blessed. 
The very words of the description are borrowed to be 
paraphrased by St. Paul, when he tells the Corinthians 
of the triumph of the Besurrection over death ;^ they 
reappear in St. John, in those last pages of the Eeve- 
lation, to which we all of us turn when we try to think 
steadily about the eternal future.' And yet the Church 
on earth is in idea what the Church in Heaven is in fact ; 
they are not so much two different states, as one and the 
same state at two different stages of development. The 
prophet then is listening to the voice of Christendom ; ^ he 
writes as if the words were falling on his ear. 

•» Eph. ii. 6. ^ Ih. 19. <^ lb. 14. 

^ Isa. XXV. 7, 8. « I Cor. xv. 54. ' Rev. xxi. 4; xxii. 

» See Delitzsch, in toe., on np^^. The undefined but self-evident sub- 
ject to this verb is the Church of the last days. 
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** They say in that day, 
Lo, this is our God ; 
We have waited for Him : 
He will save us. 
This is the Lord; 
"We have waited for Him, 
We will be glad and rejoice in His salvation." 

Nor is what follows as to the judgment upon Moab 
inconsistent with this. Moab is not here the historical 
Moab ; the fierce race which dwelt on the eastern shores 
of the Dead Sea. . In Isaiah, Moab, like Babylon, is 
constantly a mystical name for the world hostile to 
God's people, and unreconciled to Grod. But as Babylon 
represents the oppressive power of the world, so Moab 
represents the world's chronic scorn and contemptuousness. 
Babylon enslaves; Moab only mocks. Moab is the 
aggregate of all the sneers, all the cynicism, all the proud 
sayings and bitter invectives, of which the Kingdom of 
God and His cause have been the object from Egypt to 
Babylon, from Edom at the Captivity to Ammon at the 
Restoration, from the Jews at the Crucifixion to the 
Athenians around St. Paul, from Celsus and Libanius 
and Julian to Gibbon and Voltaire and Strauss. When, 
therefore, God is revealed on Mount Zion, a characteristic 
humiliation awaits this company of scorners. 

**■ The Hand of the Lord will sink down upon this mountain, 
And Moab is trodden down there where he is, 
Trodden as straw is trodden in the water of the dung-pit. 
Moab spreadeth out his hands in the pool therein, 
As the swimmer spreadeth out his hands to swim ; 
But the Lord forceth down the pride of Moab, 
Despite the skilled efforts of his hands." * 

The word which here stands for " dung-pit " is almost 
exactly the same word as "Madmen," the name of a Moabite 
town; and the degradation of the proud race, vainlv 

" Isa. XXT. 10-12. 
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endeavouring to struggle against the overwhelming humi- 
liation to which by the Justice of God it is condemned, in 
history, is depicted in a vivid image which needs no com- 
ment. The confusion of pagan thinkers at the triumph 
of the Church under Constantino, the confusion of modern 
sceptics at the Christian reaction which followed the 
great French Eevolution throughout Europe, the con* 
fusion which awaits all who oppose Him when Christ 
comes at last to Judgment, are traced by anticipation. 
" He hath put down the mighty from their seat, and hath 
exalted the humble and meek ; He hath filled the hungry 
with good things, but the rich He hath sent empty away," * 
is the echo of history. 

It is the great ceaseless song of Christendom ; rejoicing 
beneath the Throne of Christ ; congratulating Him on His 
triumphs, on His glorious Presence and Power; looking 
back to the ages which preceded His Advent ; looking 
forward to the completeness of His salvation yet to come ; 
it is this hymn of victory that Isaiah hears. Let us try 
to understand, ever so little, the inspired words in which 
we ought to be joining, and which so nearly concern us. 



The song begins with a discovery. *'Lol this is our 
God." Not « God " simply, but " our God ; *' just as Christ 
is not merely *'the Lord " as in St. Luke, who would do 
Him especial honour by the phrase, but the more affec- 
tionate *'our Lord" as so often elsewhere in the New 
Testament. ^' Our God." Then He belongs to us ; we 
have a share in Him ; He will befriend us. ''This God is 
our God for ever and ever : He will be our Guide unto 
d^ath." ^ " Our God : " He has told us what to expect in 
• Si Luke i 52, 53. »» Ps. xlviii. 13. 
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Him ; how to know Him when He comes ; how to claim 
our part in Him. " Our God." Both Jews and Gentiles, 
although in different senses, may speak of Him thus ; 
may see in Him that which makes Him the Treasure 
of the whole human family and of every part of it. 

" This is our God." A devout Jew on his conversion 
felt that he had found the warrant and verification of the 
religion of his ancestors in finding Christ. The religion 
of Moses had been a schoolmaster to bring him unto 
Christ.* It had created profound moral wants ; a sense of 
sin, a yearning for holiness, for pardon, for peace, which 
it could not itself satisfy. It had displayed before his 
eyes an elaborate ritual, which on the very face of it 
was a symbolof something beyond itself; which, as the 
Aj)ostle pointed out to the Hebrews, bore on it the stamp 
of suggestive incompleteness.'* Finally, it brought before 
him a long line of prophecies about a coming Deliverer, 
increasing in definiteness, increasing in magnificence, as 
the ages passed, till every particular — the date,*^ the tribe,*^ 
the birth,® the death,* the triumph ^ of the Promised One 
— had been sketched out beforehand. When, then, Christ 
came. He came as the Living Counterpart of an ideal 
which, however it might have been perverted, at par- 
ticular epochs or by particular classes, already existed 
in the mind of the Jewish people. It was natural for 
fi Jew to exclaim, " Lo, this is our God ; we have waited 
for Him: He will save lis." When He came, the true 
Israel recognized Him as the Heir of the promises. 
"Mine eyes," cried the aged Simeon, "have seen Thy 
salvation I " ^ " The Day-star from on high hath visited 
us ! " * exclaimed the Priest Zacharias. " We have found 

* Gal. iii. 24. ^ Heb. ix, « Dan. ix. 24-27. 

** Gen. xlix. 10. ® Isa. vii. 14. ' J6. liii. 

» Ps. xvi. 10; xxiv. 7-10. ^ St Luko ii. 30. * J6. i. 78. 
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the Messias I " * so, with deep joy and awe, St. Andrew tells 
St. Peter. " Thou art the Christ, the Son of the Living 
God," ^ is St. Peter's own confession. " We have heard 
Him ourselves, and know that this is indeed the Christ, 
the Saviour of the world,"® was the confession of the 
Samaritans. " My Lord and my God ! " ^ after his brief 
agony of doubt, was the passionate ejaculation of St, 
Thomas. " The Law was a schoolmaster to bring us unto 
Christ ; " ® " Christ is the End of the Law for righteousness 
to every one that believeth," ' is the calm retrospective 
judgment of St Paul. 

The Jews were not the only people who were prepared 
for the appearance of Christ. God spoke — not so clearly, 
yet truly — through nature to the conscience of the 
Gentile world. Great heathen writers attempted to draw 
a picture or ideal of moral goodness. It always failed, 
in one or more particulars; sometimes it failed very 
grossly. But the repeated effort trained the natural 
conscience of heathendom ; gave it a limited power of 
discerning moral beauty, and of seeing by glimpses some- 
thing of the evil of sin, and of the moral necessity for its 
punishment. Thus, while the Christian teachers of the 
Churches of Judaea insisted that Jesus corresponded to the 
Christ of prophecy, the Christian teachers in the Church 
of Alexandria, living and working amid a population of 
cultivated and scholarly pagans, pointed out how He^ 
corresponded to all that was highest, purest, truest, best, 
in the old heathen philosophies. They pointed out how 
all the fragments of truth which were scattered in various 
heathen systems met in Christ, without the error which 
was always associated with them elsewhere ; how all the 
momentary intuitions into higher truth, all the fleeting 

• St. John i. 41. »> 26. vi. 69. ** 16. iv. 42. 

^ lb. XX. 28. • Gal. iii. 24. ^ Bom. x. 4. 

VOL. I. H 
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visions of a purer Beauty, all the ecstasies which had 
visited lofty souls — for a moment only, to plunge them 
in a deeper desolation — were indeed realized and made 
permanent in Christ. The conscience of the best pagan 
philosophy could say, ^* Lo, this is our God " — this is the 
Ideal we have been seeking for, this is He of Whom we 
have caught fitful glimpses, yet Who ever has eluded us 
till now — " we have waited for Him : He will save us." 

Certainly it was true that the heathen philosophies 
taught as much falsehood ^s truth, often more. Ter- 
tuUian, speaking of his own experience, said that the 
voice of Nature — its truest, deepest utterance within the 
soul — was really silenced in the schools of the teachers of 
human wisdom. He used an expression which has become 
famous, when he appealed to the " witness of that soul 
of man which is by nature Christian "r— " O testimonium, 
animee naturaliter Christianse ! '* * By this he did not mean^ 
that man in his fallen state could return to God without 
God's grace, or* that the twilight of natural light was the 
same thing as the sunlight of revelation. He meant, as did 
St. Paul, that God spoke, as if in an undertone, to man's 
natural conscience; and that the echoes of His Voice 
could be traced in the simple unguarded expressions of 
uneducated men. The heathen around him said, " God 
bless thee," **God will recompense," *'God will judge," 
*^ The good God," " If God will," and the like. They did 
not think of the full meaning of the words, which implied 
the Providence, the Justice, the Tenderness, of God* 
TertuUian tried to make them think; he insisted that 
they were involuntarily uttering truth which God had 
taught them within. ^' I summon thee," he passionately 
exclaims, " O soul of man, not as thou art when, trained 
in the schools, familiar with the libraries, nourished in 
» ^^oZ., 0. 17. 
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the academies and porches of Athens, thou utterest thy. 
crude wisdom. I address thee, in thy simple and rude 
estate, unpolished and unlettered^ such as thou art in 
those who have nought but thee ; such as thou art in the 
thoroughfare, in the highway, in the weaver's factory. I 
have need of thy inexperience ; since in thy experience 
no faith whatever can be placed. Give me those truths 
which thou bringest along with thy very self; truths 
which thou hast learnt to know either from thyself, or 
from the Author of thy being." * 

. Such appeals as these were not without results. The 
elementary ideas of God, goodness, evil, retribution, 
however shadowy, pointed forward. Would a living 
embodiment of goodness ever come ? Would a deliverer 
from the power and guilt of sin ever present himself? 
Would God ever draw nearer, and own this conscience 
which He had made ? The Gentile world, educated and 
uneducated, says St. Paul was ^* feeling after God, if haply 
it might find Him, though He be not far from every one 
ofu8."»> 

Take such a case as Justin Martyr, who lived in the 
first half of the second century. He tells us that he 
sought repose for his soul in many philosophical systems, 
and last of all in the Platonic philosophy, which greatly 
attracted him.^ But after he had been converted to 
Christ, and had given up the profession of all heathen 
wisdom, he writes: "In Christianity I first found the 
only certain and healthy philosophy. Gladly, if I could, 
would I impart to all else the same disposition which 
I now possess, not to forsake the instructions of the 
Saviour ; for these instructions, have in them a power to 

* JTerttillian, De Te%tvmmio Animas, c. i. The two last sentences «re 
in a different order from that of Oehler's text. 
^ Acts XYii. 27. « St. Justin Martyr, Dial Tryph., § 2. 
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shame those who have wandered from the right way, while 
they furnish the most delightful refreshment to those 
who obey them," * So, in the thankfulness of his heart, 
and speaking from his own experience, he calls Christ the 
glorious Bock, from which living water flows into the 
hearts of all those who, through Him, love tlie Father 
of all;^ and he speaks of Him as the Word of Truth 
and Wisdom, burning and shining brighter than the 
sun, penetrating by His Bays into the depths of the heart 
and soul.*' What is all this but Justin's echo of the 
song, " Lo, this is our God ; we have waited for Him " ? 
So, again, it was with St, Augustine. His Confesmm 
form the first and the greatest of Christian autobiogra- 
phies, A clever young man, he spent his youth, partly 
in exploring the false systems which borrowed a little 
truth from Christianity and a great deal of error from the 
wild speculations or traditions of the East, and partly in 
sensual indulgence. He tells us how he rebelled against 
the tyranny of sinful habit ; but in vain,^ He tells us how 
he doubted the plausible sophistries which were enchain* 
ing his understanding in its efforts to mount to God ; ® 
and how at last the decisive moment came, and he was 
free.* And then what follows is a long hymn of praise ; 
one continuous thanksgiving for his having found rest 
and peace in finding Christ in Hia Church, and in 
escaping from the enemies of his salvation^ He is never 
weary of recurring to the subject ; he has never exhausted 
it : it never presents itself under exactly the same aspect ; 
it is always fresh in form, yet in substance always the 
same, " Lo, this is our God ; we have waited for Him : 
He will come and save us." 

* Diai, TrypK, § 8. ^ 26., § 114. * J6., § 121. 

«» Conf., Bk. viii. [v.] § 10-12. • 16., Bk. v. [xi.] § 20-25. 

« Jb.y Bk. viii. [xii.l § 28-30. 
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'* Lo, this IS our God ! " My brethren, if the Christian 
sense is still alive within us, our hearts, too, must some- 
times bound with joy in the consciousness of our possessing 
Christ. Much of our Christian worship is an expression of 
this joy. It has no meaning, accordingly, for those who 
do not share the feeh'ng which it expresses. *^ What is 
the good of going to church, day after day, to sing together 
a number of Psalms and Canticles, which you have sung 
for years ; which do not profess to ask for anything, like 
prayers ; which do not add anything to your information, 
like sermons or lectures; which seem to be only tlie 
indulgence of a taste, a fancy, a sentiment? Cui bono? 
What is the good of it? "* So men speak. They might 
as well ask a pure and warm-hearted child why it throws 
its arms around its mother's neck, and assures her that 
it loves her better than any one else in the world. If, 
indeed, our Christ be only a fable, handed down to 
us from another age, but not really entitled to challenge 
the homage of a practical generation, the taunting ques- 
tion is reasonable enough. But if He be, as we know 
and are sure, " the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever ; " ^ 
as truly ours, though we see Him not, as He was the 
possession of His first disciples ; — then our love and devo- 
tion to Him is proof against the brutal utilitarianism 
which would silence the song of Ch'ristend^om from age 
to age. : ** Lo, this is our God ! " That song — thanking 
Him for being ours, congratulating ourselves that He is 
ours — ^is the simple air of which Jewish Psalms, read by 
Christian eyes, and Gospel Canticles, and Hymns, whether 
Ancient or Modern, are the continuous variations; that 
song is the unceasing protestation of the heart of Chris- 
tendom, bowed before the Cradle, the Cross, the Throne, 

* These words were once used to the preacher in conversation. 
" Heb. xiii. 8. 
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of Christ, that He is as good as His Word, that in Him 
the soul of man finds its all. 



II. 

"We have waited for Him." Here is the necessary, 
the precious discipline, by which souls, communities, 
reach Truth. Truth is not given all at once, to the 
impatient, to the self-willed, to those who would make 
conditions with the Giver, and bid Him hasten His work. 
God's ancient people lived and died "in faith," says the 
Apostle ; " not having received the promises, but having 
seen them afar off, and were persuaded of them, and 
embraced them," * This is the history of centuries. As 
the years passed, the great promises made to Abraham 
became clearer and clearer ; left less to the imagination, 
less to popular hopes or fears, as they closed around the 
Person, the Birth, the Life, the Death, the Work, the 
Triumph, of their great Object. Yet men had to wait : 
from Abraham to Moses, from Moses to David, from 
David to Isaiah, from Isaiah to Malachi, from Malachi 
to the Baptist. The fulfilment was continuously post- 
poned, as it seemed; postponed, that men might wait 
without losing heart, without losing patience, without 
losing interest. "The vision is yet for an appointed 
time, but at the end it shall speak, and not lie : though 
it tarry, wait for it ; because it will surely come, it will 
not tarry." ^ Such were the precepts, such the consola- 
tions, of prophecy ; and at last He, so long anticipated, 
came ; and there was an outburst of joy from thankful 
hearts. "Lo, this is our God," they said; "we have 
waited for Him." Observe how the great Evangelical 
Hymns, at the beginning of St. Luke's Gospel, dwell on 

* Heb. xi. 13. »» Hab. ii. 3. 
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this immense past, which at last was ended. "He re- 
membering His mercy," sings the Blessed Virgin Mother, 
^* hath holpen His servant Israel ; as He promised to our 
forefathers, Abraham and His seed, for ever." * " The 
Lord God of Israel," cries Zacharias, "hath raised up 
a mighty salvation for us in the house of His servant 
David ; as He spake by the mouth of His holy Prophets, 
which have been since the world began.'* ^ " Now lettest 
Thou Thy servant depart in peace," exclaims the aged 
Simeon, " according to Thy Word : for mine eyes have 
seen Thy salvation." ^ 

There is a solemn question which forces itself at times 
upon the mind : Why is it that one man believes, and 
another, with apparently the same advantages and dis* 
advantages, disbelieves the teaching of the Gospel ? No 
doubt the true answer to this question cannot be, in any 
instance, a simple one. Nothing leads to more serious 
fallacies, in inquiries of all kinds, than the idea that a 
given effect can have only one cause. But, bearing this 
in mind, and without entering on other explanations which 
may be reasonably urged, let one explanation be considered. 
Many a man comes short of faith through sheer impa- 
tience. He cannot stand the discipline of waiting, seeking, 
hoping, without being satisfied. Perhaps he is haunted 
by the dark phantom of Atheism. He cannot reconcile the 
supervision of an All-powerful and Benevolent Being with 
the prevalence of pain and suffering in the natural world. 

•* He trusted God was Love indeed, 
And LoTe creation's final law ;— 
But Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravine, shrieked against the creed." 

He has not patience to wait ; to follow out, in its moral, 

remedial, judicial aspects, and others besides, the astonish* 

ft St Luke i. 54, 55. ^ lb. 69, 70. ° lb, ii. 29, 30. 
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ing phenomenon of pain. Yet in such a question patience 
is everything. Everything may depend on the power of 
suspending judgment in presence of a difficult and intri- 
cate inquiry. Or he is a Deist, who talks cynically of 
Christianity, as involving a series of supernatural impos- 
sibilities. Let him wait. If he really believes in a moral 
and loving God, — let him consider if his Theism can 
really hold its ground against the Atheism which he 
dreads, without some such explanation of the great pro- 
blems of sin and pain as Christianity affords. Or he is 
a Christian ; yet perplexed by popular objections to the 
historical worth or moral character of certain parts of Holy 
Scripture. Again, I say, let him wait ; to deal thoroughly 
with the historical questions in the Book of Genesis or 
the moral questions in the Book of Joshua requires time, 
work, patience. Or he has difficulties about reconciling 
the Atonement with the Justice of God, or the doctrines 
of Sacramental grace with the spirituality of the GospeL 
Here, too, he will not see his way all at once through 
an intricate moral and theological inquiry ; probably he 
will never see it, if he is impatient. Or he echoes at 
second hand the vulgar objections to the Athanasian 
Creed. The Creed is absurd and indefensible, he says ; 
he does not care to go into it. If he would only wait, he 
would understand that the recognition of truth, whether 
in nature or in thought, is, as a rule, the reward of 
perseverance; and is denied, as a rule, to the irritable 
presumption that will not wait. All the more serious 
objections which have been urged against this Creed 
pierce the vitals of the Faith itself; and unless we are 
prepared to say that man's belief in God, as He has 
revealed Himself, has nothing to do with man's eternal 
well-being, we must wish to keep the Creed where and as 
it is. But, undoubtedly, the subject is an intricate one. 
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and takes time. Let him wait. The mountain of Trath^ if 
climbed at all, must be climbed by the virtues of patience 
and humility, one on either side of perseverance. Nothing 
can be hoped from the oflf-hand, peremptory spirit, which 
takes up a popular objection as if it embodied the wisdom 
of an entire philosophy, and at once disposed of some 
truth against which it is directed ; the spirit which says, 
" If I cannot see my way through this or that diflSculty, 
and in such or such a time, I give up the whole matter." 
Truth is at once too subtle and too majestic to be dealt 
with in this way ; and they who thus deal with her miss 
her altogether. The exulting chant, " Lo, this is our 
God," is permitted to those who can add, " We have 
waited for Him." 

III. 

"He will save us." This conviction is the climax of 
the Christian's joy. It is not " He will come and instruct 
us." Christ is not merely a Great Instructor of His 
Own and succeeding generations. He is that; He does 
save from ignorance ; but He does much more. " Thou 
shalt call His Name Jesus : for He shall save His people 
from their sins." * This is His great, His unique triumph 
in human history. Others have brought new ideas, new 
conceptions of life and destiny, new and magnificent 
impulses to thought. The Saviour of Christendom laid 
His Hand to the root of human misery — moral evil. And 
from it and its consequences " He is able to save to the 
uttermost those who come unto God by Him."^ He 
brought as a remedy ; not indeed a mechanical, but a 
moral, salvation. He took on Him the nature which had 
offended, which was steeped in degradation and guilt; 
and in that nature He offered to the Sanctity and Justice 

• St. Matt. i. 21. ^ Heb. vii. 25. 
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of Grod a Life of unsullied obedience, leading up to a 
Death of agony and shame, which His Divine Person 
invested with a priceless value. We may make His Life 
and Death our own, if we will. United with Him, we 
claim His Eighteousness as our own ; " we are accepted in 
the Beloved." * " If any man sin, we have an Advocate 
with the Father, Jesus Christ the Eighteous : and He is 
the Propitiation for our sins." ^ And we all need Him : for 
*' if we say that we have not sinned, we make Him a liar, 
and His Word is not in us;"^ while yet "the Blood of 
Jesus Christ, the Son of G-od, cleanseth us from all sin." ^ 
This unspeakable blessing does not depend upon a transfer 
of the merits of Christ to the credit of Christians, so arbi- 
trary that no moral account of it can be given, but upon 
the fact that Christians in a state of grace are so tmited 
to Christ by faith and loVe on their part, and by the 
power of the Eternal Spirit and the efficacy of the Sacra- 
ments on His, that they constitute, together with Him, in 
the sight of God a single moral person. They are as 
truly blessed and invigorated by the perfect Sanctity 
and Atoning Power of the Second Adam, as the whole 
race was compromised through the error of the First. 

"He will save us." The salvation is indeed begun; 
it is not completed here. "It doth not yet appear 
what we shall be: but we know that, when He shall 
appear, we shall be like Him ; for we shall see Him as 
He is." ® While we are still here, we may fail : He will 
come to insure us against failure. While we are still 
here, we are surrounded by dangers: He will come to 
rescue us. " I go to prepare a place for you," He said ; 
" but I will come again, and receive you unto Myself, that 
where I am ye may be also." * 

» Eph. i. 6. '^ I St. John ii. i, 2. "" Ih. I lo. ' 

^ lb. 7. « Jh. iii. 2. ^ St. John xiv. 2, 3. 
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" He will save us." One of the most searching ques- 
tions that a man can put to himself^ if he would dis- 
cover his real spiritual condition, is this : How does he 
look forward to death ? With indifference ? That can 
hardly be, if he ever really thinks. A man can know 
but little of the mysterious being which he carries about 
within him, which is himself, if he has not a certainty, 
prior to speculation and confirmed by it, that this self 
will not perish at death, but will live on. What will 
become of it? Does he, then, look forward to death 
with secret terror, which he would not avow except to 
a very close friend, but from which he cannot escape? 
This, too, is natural enough if, believing in his immor- 
tality and conscious of his sin, he feels the years slipping 
away, and has had more than one warning that his bodily 
frame is breaking up. But it need not be. "There is 
no condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus, who 
walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit." ^ There are 
thousands of Christians who look forward to death as, 
indeed, the gate of life. Not, indeed, we may be sure, 
without some measure of awe; awe at entering on an 
untried sphere of being ; awe at beginning to exist under 
altogether Hew conditions ; awe at seeing, for the first 
time, God, souls, the universe, as they are seen in that 
other world. But certainly without terror, because terror 
is cast out by love ; ^ the soul cannot shrink in dread from 
the nearer sight of Him Whom it desires. It was my 
privilege to witness a death-bed in which this triumph of 
faith over death was conspicuously manifested. Eolations 
and friends were standing round ; it was evident that all 
must soon be over ; and some of those present could not 
control their grief. The dying person summoned up 
Strength to speak : " I cannot think why you should be 
« Rom. vlii. I. »* I St. John iv. i8. 
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distressing yourselves as you do; if it were not for 
leaving you all for a short time, I should not have a 
single regret at what is going to happen. For between 
thirty and forty years, every morning and evening I 
have been preparing for this solemn moment, and it has 
come at last. O Lord, I thank Thee that it has come." 
What was this but an echo of the song, " Lo, this is our 
God ; we have waited for Him : He will come and save 
us " ? Nor will it be otherwise with those who are in 
a state of grace, and alive Upon the earth, when Christ 
comes to Judgment. That awful, unimaginable moment, 
—when the knell of human history, of human civilization, 
of human thought, of all that makes up human life, at 
last shall sound, and when *'men shall see the Son of 
Man coming in a cloud with power and great glory," — will 
be saluted by the Eedeemed, as they gaze upwards, with 
an outburst of thankful joy. " Lo, this is our God ; we 
have waited for Him : He will save us." 

Christmas is almost here, and those of you who are 
living Christian lives must decide what to pray for at 
your Christmas Communion. It is unwise to leave prayers 
at Communion to the impulse of the moment ; they 
ought to be arranged beforehand. Considering their great 
power for raising and strengthening us, they are exceed- 
ingly precious. Pray, then, that from this Christmas 
onwards you may be able to say, at the Cradle, at the 
Cross, at the Grave, and before the Heavenly Throne of 
Jesus, "Lo, this is our God; we have waited for Him: 
He will indeed save us." Pray that when you are alone 
you may say these words, one after another, with the 
utmost deliberation, throwing into them all the clearness 
that your understanding can command, all the warmth 
of your affections, all the power and intensity of your 
will. In short, pray that you may mean them. If you 
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do, they will bless you ; now, at this Blessed Festival of 
the Divine Eedeemer's Birth, and hereafter. 

And you who as yet have not found your way to God's 
Altar, do not lose heart, as if you could never have part 
in the secret blessings of the New Kingdom. Certainly 
you have yet to know, by experience, that no moments 
in existence can compare, for purity and intensity of hap- 
piness, with those during which a Christian soul, here on 
earth, unites itself to Christ in the Sacrament of His 
Love. But do not lose heart. Make the most of the 
truth which you already know, and it will lead you on ; 
do not rest till, by God's grace, you have made the most 
of it. Only let no root of bitterness * stand before you 
and your eternal birthright; only let no cherished evil 
keep you from your God. A day will come to you too, 
if you will, when you shall say, with a sincerity you little 
imagine now, " Lo, this is our God ; we have waited for 
Him : He will save us." 

• Hob. xil. 15. 



SERMON Vni. 
THE GLOBY OF THE GOSPEL. 

(second SUNDAY IN ADVENT.) 

1 Tim. I, II, 

The glorious Chspel of the Blessed God, 

WHAT, — men often ask, — what is a pbrase ? Well, it 
may be nothing more than an ornament of human 
speech, intended to embellish some subject which would 
be prosaic or dull without it. Now, a phrase, in this 
sense of the term, is not entitled to any great respect* 
It is like an ornament in architecture which means 
nothing ; which adds nothing to the strength or purpose 
of a building. It recalls the tinsel garniture with which 
bad wares are sometimes recommended to careless pur- 
chasers. A phrase thus comes to mean in many minds 
something that is without basis in fact; something un- 
substantial, flimsy, deceptive. 

But a phrase need not mean this ; and, considering the 
use and dignity of human language as the expression 
of thought, it ought never to mean it. In a sincere man 
a phrase means a great deal; it expresses a thought or 
feeling which would not be expressed if he did not use it. 
In every really great writer, that is, in every writer 
who, by moral \^ eight or mental power, has come to reign 
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during a course of years, perhaps of centuries, over the 
reason and heart and imagination of men, his phrases 
almost rank with his arguments. They condense, and they 
set forth by the condensation, whatever is most charac- 
teristic and imperious in the writer's mind; they mark the 
moments when speech is^most vivid with the force and fire 
of the thought which bursts forth through it ; they are not 
less significant when they are produced by impulse, whether 
of thought or feeling, provided only that they express it 
accurately. Men feel this ; and therefore, from time to 
time in the world's history, a phrase becomes a power and 
may even play a great part. Those who dislike its 
import will protest ; but the conquering phrase is be- 
lieved to embody fact or reason, and it holds on its way. 
It passes from mouth to mouth ; from writer to writer ; 
even from one language to another : it achieves in a sum- 
mary manner the work of a dozen arguments. It may 
propagate a saving truth ; it may be the apostle of a 
capital error. But in any case it is a power; and all 
forms of belief and opinion are anxious to command its 
services if they can. So it is in political life, as we all 
know ; so it is in the more sacred province of religion. 
From the days when the great and fruitful phrases, " the 
Kingdom of Heaven," « "the Blood of the. Lamb,"* 
"justification by faith in the Son of God,"® "the wash* 
ing of regeneration," ^ were first uttered in the distant 
East, down to our own day and country, Christianity 
has had to do with phrases ; some of them short-lived 
and disappearing at once into history; some of them 
living on iu documents of more or less authority, or in 
popular religious language, and so shaping the thoughts 
and feelings of men from one generation to another. 
Now, in this expression of St. Paul's, "the glorious 
« St. Matt. iii. 2. ^ Rev. vii. 14. ^ Rom. v. i- ^ Tit. iii. 5. 
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Gospel of the Blessed God," we have one of those phrases 
which have moved the world. It sums up the impression 
which the Eeligion of Jesus Christ made upon the mind 
and the heart of the man, who, so far as we know, has 
done more for its extension than any other human being 
since the Incarnation. The glorious Gospel, or, as it 
might be rendered, **the Gospel of the glory of the 
Blessed God;" that group of words tells us what our 
religion was to the great Apostle, Let us try to take 
it to pieces. Let us ask ourselves why he, a man who 
knew what words meant, a man of reason rather than of 
impulse, a man whose whole life expressed the sincerity 
with which he uttered this very expression — let us ask 
ourselves why he called his Master's religion " the glorious 
Gospel of the Blessed God." 

- The answer to that question may be of service to us 
in two respects. First, it will give shape and strength 
to our thoughts in the Advent season ; when we are 
considering the coming of the Son of God into this our 
world ; its meaning for the world's history ; its meaning 
for our own souls ; its meaning as a preparation for and 
warrant of another coming of His, which is still future, 
and which will be of the utmost significance to every 
child of Adam» And, secondly, it may help us to turn 
the lessons of the Day of Intercession for Missions * to 
some practical account. Those persons whose occupations 
on that day did not allow them to take part in the public 
service of the Church must have felt, if they were good 
Christians, that it was a great day of Prayer ; a day, not 
merely fertile, as we must trust, with blessings to the 
heathen, but full of meaning for the spiritual life of the 
Church of God in this country; a day likely to prove 
the turning-point in its destiny of many an immortal 
* The previons Wednesday had been bo observed. 
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soul. Before the grace and fervour of such a day as 
that has faded away, it is well to try to gather up some 
of the fragments that remain of it ; to make sure, if God 
willsy that, so far as we are concerned, it shall not have 
been utterly wasted. 

When St. Paul thus speaks of the Gospel, he meant 
at the least that it is a truth, offered to man in the 
Name and on the authority of God. It is the Gospel 
of the Blessed God. • Man did not invent it ; it was 
not the growth of human minds, although they have 
taught it It came from God. Coming tkus from the 
Source of Truth, it is simply true. St. Paul did not 
spend his best years, his strength, his health — he did not 
encounter fatigue, persecution, imprisonment, and lastly, 
death — ^for anything less than a Divine certainty. For 
him the Gospel was not a guess about the Unseen which 
might conceivably turn out to be untrue; nor yet an 
opinion about it which might be balanced or overset by 
a counter-opinion, resting upon equal probabilities. He 
believed with all his heart that God, Who had made 
Himself partially known through a long line of centuries 
to his own Hebrew ancestors, had spoken to men, fully 
and finally, in the Person of His Son.* For St. Paul Jesus 
Christ stood apart from all others ; He was unlike any other 
in all the course of human history ; He was unique alike 
in His Person and in His Work. The Eeligion of Jesus 
was for him the only true, or, as men now speak, the 
absolute Eeligion; and his one ambition was to make 
all men see what a blessed thing it is to be associated 
in its faith and practice. To St. Paul the central proof 
of this was the outward, independent, purely historical 
fact of Christ's Resurrection from the dead ; a fact which ■ 
was attested by some hundreds of people who had seen 

* Heb. i I, 2. 
VOL. I. I 
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the Eisen Saviour.* But, besides this, there were many 
inward proofs that this Religion met the deepest needs of 
his being, and so showed, by the strong yet tender hand 
which it could lay on the human soul, that it proceeded 
from the Heart of the God Who made us. 

On no other understanding than this are Christian Mis- 
sions to the heathen a reasonable or even a defensible 
enterprise. If Christianity were only a guess at truth, 
more successful in our opinion than other guesses about 
it, but still a guess ; then, I say, to try to convert heathen 
nations to it would be not merely a waste of time, it 
would be a gross impertinence. What right have those 
who confess that they only guess to address themselves to 
men who believe, however mistakenly, that they know ? 
What would an educated Mahomedan or Buddhist say, 
to a missionary who asked him to give up his old faith 
on such a ground as this ? He would say, " Eeally, sir, 
you mistake both my wants and your own capacities. I 
want something certain to lean upon, if I am to practise 
any religion at all; and if my old creed is partly or 
altogether false, it at least does or can do more for me 
than your hesitating supposition. If you would have me 
change my mind, you must be certain about your own ; 
you must give me something that will not be less positive 
than the faith which you would take away." 

The Gospel of God is a certainty for those who believe 
it, on His Word ; but what are the features in it which 
constitute what St. Paul calls its " glory " ? 



The Gospel is glorious, first, because it reveals and 
proclaims the true glory of God's Being. By His true 

* I Cor. XT. 6. 
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glory, I mean the glory of His character, of His attri- 
butes, as a Moral God. St, Paul calls it a reyelation ; 
and what is a revelation but the removal of a veil which 
had hidden God from the soul of man ? 

We may make pretty sure of the existence of a God 
without a revelation; His Eternal Power and Godhead 
are understood from the things that are made,* and that 
meet the eyes of men. There is an idea of a Supreme 
Being discoverable in all human minds, but in varying 
degrees of distinctness ; as is the idea of right and wrong ; 
as is the idea of the square or the circle. And as man 
sets out with an idea of this kind, which he can cherish 
or neglect, which he can cross-question and develop, or 
shut out and crush, he looks out on the world around 
him. '* This Universe," he says to himself, " this earth 
on which I tread, that heaven above me, these creatures 
around me, nay, I myself, not the least remarkable object 
among all that I can observe, must owe the debt of exist- 
ence to some Being; and He must be higher, greater, 
more powerful, more intelligent than any other." Man 
cannot refuse to recognize the law which makes him reason 
like this; the law of cause and eflfect. He sees that it 
governs objects and events without him ; he finds that it 
shapes his thoughts, hour by hour, within. If all around 
him has a cause, and if that cause must be greater than 
any of the effects which are traceable to it, then the First 
Cause must be a Person, possessing consciousness, memory, 
and will; if only because we ourselves are persons, to 
say nothing of other created beings. And, as a Person, 
He must have a very awful and magnificent Mind, and 
a Will of incalculable power; in order to have produced 
such a Universe as this. 

Thus man may reason, when left to himself, and mak- 
* Bom. i. 20. 
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ing the best of the means with which God has Widowed 
him. But when he has done the best with his reason, 
how far has it led him ? It has left him at the feet of 
an awful Being, Whose Thought and Whose Arm can, 
reach further than anything else he can conceiva Of 
such a Being, when he thinks steadily, he mast think 
with apprehension or with terror. Hence the heathen 
misconceptions of God; attributing to Elm all that is 
fierce and mean in our fallen nature, and in the end 
denying His Unity, and substituting for Him various 
debased embodiments of the passions or yices of His 
creatures. 

Now and then, indeed, Beason has tried to go further. 
She has fixed her eye upon the law of right and wrong 
within the soul, and has asked the question. Who gave 
man that law ? We Christians know how that question 
must be answered; and this makes it very difficult for 
us to put ourselves in the place of those who had never 
heard the answer, which is a certainty to us* It must 
have been a good being who gave such a law as that ; but 
is the giver the same being as the .Lord of Nature, as the 
Maker of men? There is much in the natural world to 
make an answer to that question difficult, if man is left 
to his own resources. The animal creation, as well as 
human society, is full of dark shadows, which may well 
overcloud man's unassisted thought The existence of 
pain, the distribution of pain, the existence of worse things 
than any pain can be, are matters of fact. They weigh 
down the thoughts of men. They account for the hesi- 
tating, timid steps ; for the failure, in all practical senses, 
of the best efforts of the old philosophy. He Who made 
this Universe must be a vast, awful Intelligence. He must 
have resources at His command which our thought in 
vain endeavours to grasp. But can we trust, can we love, 
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can we long for Him ? Is He also Just, Faithful, Merciful, 
Holy ? That was the question. 

That question it is the glory of the Gospel to have 
answered. It has bridged over the chasm between the 
physical and the moral world ; between the Author of the 
Laws of Nature and the Inward Lawgiver, Who speaks 
to Conscience. For the Gospel is the history of One in 
Whom no sharp-sighted malice could detect the taint of 
sin ; Who at once appealed to the consciences of men 
as being Himself all that they had conceived of as best ; 
Who could say, "He that hath seen Me hath seen the 
Father." * How could it be shown that this perfect Being 
was none other than the Maker and Ruler of the world ? 
I answer, by miracle ; that is, by a striking innovation 
upon nature, appealing, as did our Lord's Besurrection, 
at a critical moment to the sympathies of conscience. 
Pdley was right enough when he said in the old way, that 
miracle is the credential of a Teacher Who claims to come 
from God. But miracle has another purpose; it estab- 
lishes the oneness of the Lord of Nature with the Lord 
of Conscience. It is the countersign of the Unseen 
written on the very face of what we see, by Him Who is 
the Lord both of the seen and the Unseen ; and thus it 
establishes, by a test which man can understand, the 
moral character — ^the Justice, the Truth, the Tenderness, 
of the Almighty Maker and Master of the Universe. 

Ah I if the Gospel has lodged this conviction in the 
minds of millions of men, we may surely term it glorious. 
It is glorious to have driven the clouds from the face of 
Heaven. It is glorious to have banished the spectres of 
heathendom; to have displayed to the sight of men a 
Being Who is not only Powerful and Wise, but strictly 
Just; not only Just, but tenderfuUy Merciful; Whose 

* St. John xiv. 9. 
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Power is wielded by^ Whose Wisdom is at the disposal of, 
His Justice ; Whose Justice is — and this the Gospel alone 
makes plain — reconcilable with, nay, inseparable from, 
His Love. "To show forth His righteousness/** says 
St. Paul, is the purpose of the Gospel ; to teach men to 
look up to Heaven as to a Throne of Love, which can 
never cease to be a Throne of Eighteousness, and to cry, 
in all the languages of mankind, " Abba, Father " ^ 



II. 

The Gospel is glorious, too, because it sets before 
man his true greatness ; his high and wonderful destiny. 
It teaches him not merely the facts of his being, but 
their relative importance ^to each other. This life, it says, 
is but an introduction to another, which, having once 
begun, will last. The one important question for every 
human being is, how he shall spend that endless future. 
And that question is decided here. Here, in the humblest 
homes and occupations; here, in the most unobtrusive, 
uneventful lives, the same great issue is being settled, 
day by day, hour by hour; what is to be the place of 
beings that cannot cease to be, in an eternal world. Com- 
pared with that question, the Gospel has taught us to 
think that all which merely touches this present, passing 
life, is utterly insignificant. " What shall it profit a man,'* 
asked our Lord, ** if he shall gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul?"® "The things which are seen," says 
St. Paul solemnly, " are temporal ; the things that are not 
seen are eternal." ^ Certainly man did not learn all about 
his immortality from Jesus Christ our Lord. He divined 

* Bona. iii. 25, 26. ** 16. viii. 15. 

° St. Mark viii. 36. <* 2 Cor. iv. 18. 
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it for himself. Or rather, deep down ia his soul, there 
was an instinct of it, side by side with his presentiment of 
God ; there was a voice which told him in his better moods 
that, although he had an animal form, and although the 
birth and sustenance and death of his body depended on 
the same laws as those which governed the creatures 
around him, yet he had that within him, or rather he 
himself was that, which could not become extinct. 
This natural sense of immortality is found to exist in 
varying degrees in diflferent races of mankind, and in 
different individuals of the same race. But its strength 
is not so great as to be a match for the influences which 
crush it out, unless it is able to rest on some such support 
as Revelation affords. China is a country where, in the 
course of ages, man, although surrounded by a material 
civilization which is in some respects advanced, has 
almost entirely, or quite, parted with the sense of his 
being an immortal spirit; and the causes which have 
there operated so fatally are everywhere at work. There 
are men in London who once believed themselves to be 
immortal beings, and who have ceased to do so. It is, 
not, alas ! so difficult first to brutalize the soul, and then 
to destroy its spiritual eyesight. 

And, if the sense of immortality be lost, what a loss 
it is 1 How utterly is the idea of life, and with it the 
idea of duty, dwarfed and degraded in the eyes of a man 
who sees no horizon beyond the grave ! If the power of 
looking forward, the power of taking a large and com- 
prehensive survey, be of value in this life, what must 
not its value be in man's existence as a whole ! Do you 
think it adds nothing to high motives, to powers of 
thought and work, to be able to say sincei*ely with St. 
Paul, "We know that when this earthly house of our 
tabernacle is dissolved,. we have a building of God, an 
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house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens?'"^ 
Are there not times when the thought of that future 
nerves us to duty, enables us to bear pain, as remember- 
ing our true home and destiny ? Depend upon it, where 
man has lost the sense of his immortality, human life 
soon takes the character of a purely animal existence, 
though it be the existence of a very clever animal. 
Hespect for human life, which must rest on the belief 
that this life is a probation for another, disappears : in- 
fanticide, suicide, those darker crimes which startle men, 
burst forth as in the days of the pagan empire; man 
has lost his prerogative among the creatures of God. It 
is the glory of the Gospel to have made the future a 
cei-tainty to Christians, and so to have transfigured 
human life. The Gospel alone has done this, consistently 
with the dignity of a Moral God. The Paradise of 
Islam would have been a libel on his purity; that of 
Buddha, could it have been true, on his seriousness 
of purpose. The guesses of heathendom, the partial 
disclosures of the Jewish Bevelation, pale before the 
Light of Christ rising from His Tomb. His empty tomb 
is the decisive and imperishable assurance of our immor- 
tality to the end of time. It has been thus brought to 
light by the GospeL When He overcame the sharpness 
of death. He opened that world of spirits to the gaze of 
all believers. 

IIL 

But, chiefly, the Gospel is glorious because it enables 
those who obey it to reach the end which God has set 
before them. What would it have done for us, if it had 
only told us that God is what He is, or that we are im- 
mortal beings on our trial ; without enabling us to possess 

* 2 Cor. V. I. 
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God eternally, and so to turn our immortality to account ? 
The speculative truth about God, or about ourselves, how- 
ever true, would not of itself have blessed us ; it would 
at best have tantalized us by a glimpse of the unattain- 
able. For there are two hindrances which interfere with 
our reaching the end of our destiny ; our sin and our 
weakness. ^^AU have sinned, and come short of the 
glory of God." * The Jews with their revealed Law, the 
Geutiles with their natural law, are, St. Paul says, equally 
sinners before God.* God, being what He is, cannot 
approve of sin ; it contradicts that moral truth which is 
His essential Nature. " He is of purer eyes than to behold 
iniquity." ® He, for Whom time does not exist, cannot 
forget what is ever before Him. If He punishes that 
which He eternally beholds, it is not in revenge or caprice, 
but because, bt* ing perfect Holiness, He cannot overlook 
a contradiction of His moral Nature. How, then, shall He 
be just and yet mei'ciful ; true to His own perfections, yet 
compassionate to us? St. Paul answers: ** Through the 
Redemption that is in Christ Jesus." * Jesus is sinless ; 
that is His first qualification for His redemptive work. 
He is made " to be sin for us, Who knew no sin ; that we 
might be made the righteousness of God in Him." ® Jesus 
lays down His life freely, and, as He says, " of Himself; " ' 
He freely wills to bear our burden. That is His second 
qualification ; it destroys evt*ry shadow of injustice in the 
Father's acceptance of this Innocent Sufferer for a guilty 
world. Thirdly, Jesus, as the Son of Man, or Second 
Adam, properly represents us. There is nothing fictitious, 
strained, or artificial in His taking our place upon the 
Cross ; it is a law of nature that a parent may properly 
represent his children. We have only to claim our share 

■ Bom. iii. 23. »» Ih, i. 18-32; ii. 14-24. » Hab. i. 13. 
** Rom. iii. 24. '2 Cor. v. jzi. ' ^t. John x. 18. 
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in Him, in His Eighteousness, His Propitiation; and to 
do this we reach out the hand of faith, while He, on His 
part, bestows through Baptism, or other means of grace, 
the gift for which we ask. Thus, " being justified by faith, 
we have peace with God through our Lord Jesns Christ." * 
" In Whom we have redemption through His Blood, even 
forgiveness of sins." * That is man's first need : that is 
the first great gift of the Gospel ; it wipes out the sinful 
past ; it robes us in the Eighteousness of the Sinless Son 
of God. 

But we are not merely sinful ; we are weak. We can* 
not in our own strength be true to our new conscience, 
even when past sins have been washed away. Does our 
Lord help us in this, too ? Yes, St. Paul replies ; most 
assuredly He does. ".What the law could not do, in 
that it was weak through the flesh, God sending His own 
Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, condemned 
sin in the flesh " — that is, in the very seat of its power — 
" that the righteousness of the law might be fulfilled in 
us, who walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit ; " ® so 
that " the Law of the Spirit of Life in Christ Jesus makes 
free from the law of sin and death." ^ That Holy and 
Adorable Person — the Eternal Spirit of the Father and 
of Christ — makes it His work to unite Christians to 
Christ, by giving them the graces which resided in Christ 
in unstinted fulness. Thus through His action, "as 
many as are baptized into Christ have put on Christ ; " ® 
and " Christ is in us " as " the Hope of glory ; " ' and — it 
seems a paradox, but St. Paul will say it — " we can do all 
things through Christ That strengtheneth us." ^ 

My brethren, there are two practical questions which 
you ought in all seriousness to ask yourselves* 

* Eom. V. I. *> Eph. i 7. « Kom. viii. 3, 4. ** Jh, 2. 

• Gal. iii. 27. ' Col. i. 2^. f piiil. iv. 13. 
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I. Ask yourselves first, " What has the glorious Gospel 
of the Blessed God done for me?" Each one of you 
knows that he has been so many years within reach of 
this message from God, within reach of these Heaven-sent 
gifts ? What has come of it ? God has revealed Him- 
self : what is His place in your thoughts ? He has pointed 
out to you the certainty, the prospects, the boundless 
possibilities, of the future life. Are you living in view 
of it? He has given His Blessed Son to die for you, 
His Eternal Spirit to sanctify you ; and you are in con- 
tact, if you could only see it, with the immense realities 
which bring pardon and sanctifieation and peace. What 
is your condition ? Are you still the slaves of sin ? are 
you still pleading your natural weakness for the absence 
of any growth in holiness ? 

Few persons, surely, can have read the account of the 
loss of the great French passenger ship,* which appeared 
in the morning papers of Tuesday last, without a heart- 
ache. The world is full of suffering; some twenty-five 
or twenty-six thousand souls,** it is calculated, pass out 
of life in every twenty-four hours. But the ordinary 
activity of death is distributed over the surface of the 
globe. We do not realize it. The catastrophe of the 
22nd of November meant suffering of the sharpest kind 
brought to a focus. Think of those men and women and 
children, like yourselves, roused from their sleep in a 
winter's night to find that they had some twelve minutes 
to live, ere they must sink into a grave beneath the waves ; 
and ask yourselves, " Had I been on board, how would 

* The Fttte du Havre, which was sunk on the 22nd of November, 1873, 
by collision with a sailing ship off the Azores. More than two hundred 
lives were lost. 

^ This is probably much too low an estimate. Other calculations make 
the number of daily deaths not less than 80,000. 
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it have been with me ? " What are the convictions npon 
which, in such a moment of supreme agony, you could 
fall back in order to share the simple resiijnation of not 
a few, blessed be Grod, of those who died in the Yille 
du Havre; in order to bow your head and say, * Father, 
into Thy Hands I commend my spirit ' ? " » If you have 
reason to fear that the glorious Grospel has not really 
delivered you from that fear of death which, as the 
Apostle puts it, makes many men throughout their life- 
time subject to bondage,** then surely you have solemn 
work to do in this Advent. And if, through God's gmce, 
you humbly trust that you too could, at a short notice, 
sing your Nv/ne Dimittis and lie down to die ; then there 
is another question which must be asked. 

2. That Gospel which has done everything for you — 
what have you done for it, for Him of Whom it speaks, for 
Him Who gave it? If you know anything about it, you 
know that it is no more meant only for yourselves, or 
your families, or your parish, or your country, than the 
sun above your heads is meant for the street in which you 
live. True, the sun shines, whether men will or not, on 
all the valleys and mountains of the world; while the 
Gospel, with its sunshine for the human soul, is made 
dependent for its propagation on the active loyalty of 
those who have already received it. What have you done 
to propagate that clear knowledge of God, that wide 
vision of Eternity, those channels of pardcm and of sancti- 
fication ? Othor men have a right to it no less than you : 
as St. Paul said, you owe it them. " I am debtor to tlie 
Greeks and to the Barbarians." * Others have to face the 
burden of life, and the mystery of death, and the pangs 
of conscience, and the enervation of will which distress 
• St. Luke xxiil. 46. ^ Heb. ii. 15. ° Bom. i. 14. 
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you. Have you had, I will not say the religious zeal, 
but the humanity to help them ? Yes ! for a believing 
Christian, the propagation of the Gospel is an act, not 
of exceptional religious chivalry, but of pure human 
feeling for our fellow-men. It is just as humane as is 
the support of a hospital ; only it is an act of higher 
and more far-sighted philanthropy. You may not, you 
dare not, if the pulse of Christian life beats within you, 
leave the heathen as they are without an effort to save 
thera. If you cannot reach them yourselves, you can 
reach them through others. You can interest yourselves 
in a particular mission, a particular missionary, a par- 
ticular Diocese ; you can pray for it, collect money for it, 
assure those who are working for Christ far away from 
friends and home of your respect and sympathy. You 
cannot do better than trust so old and faithful a servant 
of the Church of England as is the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel to help you to discharge this 
your great obligation to the heathen and to your Lord. 
Something you must do, if your Christianity is genuine ; 
and you will best decide what you ought to do, when you 
think of that Gospel, which, if you can sincerely call it 
glorious, has made God and Eternity welcome to you, 
and has endowed you with freedom and strength and 
peace. 



SERMON IX, 

EELIGIOUS EETIEEMENT, 

(THIED SUNDAY IN ADVENT.) 

ISA. XXVI. 20, 21. 

Come^ My people, enter thou into thy chambers, and shut fJiy doors about 
thee : hide thyself as it were for a little moment, until the indignation 
he overpast. For, behold, the Lord cometh out of Mis place to punish 
the inhabitants of the earth for their iniquity, 

THE twenty-fonrth and three following chapters of 
Isaiah form a group of prophecies by themselves. 
They are, in several respects, unlike any other portion of 
the writings of this Prophet. They have more in common 
with the last six chapters of Zechariah than with any- 
thing else in the Old Testament. They speak everywhere 
more constantly, more pathetically than Isaiah elsewhere 
speaks, of some vast and approaching catastrophe. . 



Of what catastrophe the Prophet was thinking it is 
not easy, in some passages, to determine. 

Isaiah certainly seems to be setting out from certain 
well-known historical circumstances of his own and the 
immediately succeeding age. But, then, as he handles 
them, they appear to change their character ; the outward 
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historical form fades or falls away, and the far-off events 
which are to be at the very end of time come into view. 
It is as in Turner's pictures, where heaven and earth are 
often blended so delicately that it is impossible to sajr 
exactly where the one melts into the other ; it is as in real 
nature, where even practised eyes cannot always be certain 
whether they see a line of distant mountains or a bank 
of clouds. In the spiritual world there is at times a cor- 
responding indistinctness, arising from the likeness which 
exists between God's several visitations ; between the less 
and the greater, the national and the world-embracing, 
those which take place in time and those which close 
it. Just as, in our Lord's discourse, the approaching 
destruction of Jerusalem and the Day of Judgment are 
almost inextricably blended in His treatment of both;*^ so 
here, the immediate external facts of the history of 
Isaiah's own time are constantly intertwined with the 
tremendous events which they did but foreshadow. Thus, 
the attempts which some modern writers have made to 
connect the imperial city whose destruction is predicted in 
this group of prophecies with either Nineveh or Babylon 
exclusively, are not successful ; because, in point of fact, 
the history which seems to be present is, in the Prophet's 
hand, the emblem or the drapery of an indefinitely distant 
future. The successive judgments against the heathen 
point to a last and comprehensive judgment; and the full 
meaning of the Prophet, while hidden, as St. Peter would 
seem to imply ,^ from his own mind, is to be found in 
the pages of the New Testament, and especially in the 
discourses of our Lord and Saviour. 

No doubt the generation which heard these words 
would have thought of some visible judgment upon the 
heathen powers which were then threatening the chosen 

• St. Matt, xxiv; x^v. * i St. ?et. i. ii, 12. 
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people with extreme disaster, if not with annihilation. 
He Who had chogen Israel, also ruled the world ; but it 
might haye seemed that He was allowing events to take 
their course. Great pagan monarchies were [^;eadily 
adyanoing in their careers of conquest; the earth was 
stained with innocent blood ; the dead were buried away 
out of sight; yiolence seemed to haye carried the day 
against a Providence of order and justice. It was not 
really so, Isaiah proclaims. God does not hide away 
His Face because, for the moment, He does not inter- 
fere. Just as a Psalmist speaks of the Lord ^^ arising " ^ 
to Judgment, and, more boldly, of His ** awaking as <me 
out of sleep, and like a giant refreshed with wine '* ^ to 
smite His enemies ; so here the Prophet exclaims, as if 
the vision of the reality were passing before his eyes, 
** Behold, the Lord cometh out of His place to visit the 
iniquity of the inhabitants of the earth upon them." 
This language, of course, like that in the passage from the 
Psalms, is meant to enable us men to understand what is 
altogether above us. When the remarkable expression, 
" The Lord cometh out of His place," is used, we must not, 
of course, think that the Omnipresent really moves from 
one point to another in that Universe which is His Work, 
and which, while He fills it, does not contain Him within 
its bounds ; any more than, in using the Psalter, we can 
think of Him as literally ** lying down," or as ^ slumbering 
and sleeping." * Nor may we suppose that, as it has been 
phrased. He goes out of His own Divine Life ; or that, 
in order to execute any purpose, however awful or mag- 
nificent. He suspends that Everlasting Best in which He 
dwells. This vivid expression of the Prophet's is, in fact, 
what is called an accommodation ; an accommodation of 
the language which we should naturally use, when speak- 
• Pa. Ixxvi. 9. ^ lb. Izxviii. 66. « Jd. cxxi. 4. 
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log of finite beings like ourselveiSy to the actions of the 
Infinite Being. Isaiah had told, in his account of the 
vision which he saw in the year that King Uzziah died^ 
how G-od ever manifests Himself to the great intelli- 
gences of Heaven ; * but without ceasing to do this. He 
makes His Will felt from time to time in human history. 
He thus, as it were, goes forth out of His place, equipped 
for judgment through extraordinary providences, to punish 
the inhabitants of the earth for their iniquity ; He goes 
forth when the course of the world is for the moment 
no longer peaceably ordered by His governance; "He 
sendeth forth lightnings with the rain, bringing the 
winds out of His treasures."^ Again and again this 
intervention of God in judgment has occurred in human 
history, ancient and modern, sacred and profane. Again 
and again the natural flow of human circumstances, if 
we may reverently use that expression, has been inter- 
rupted. God has spoken in the language of events to 
an astonished world. Such events, in which men heard 
His Yoice, were the successive captivities of Israel and 
Judah; such was the final destruction of Jerusalem; 
such, on a larger scale, was the fall of the Roman Empire, 
when the whole structure of civilized human life seemed 
to be dissolving into ruin; such, again, was the con- 
quest of Eastern Christendom by Islam, and the great 
Tartar invasions of the Middle Ages, and the astonishing 
career of the First Napoleon, and may we not add, the 
events of the year 1870, which a trial of unusual impor- 
tance in a neighbouring country has recalled so vividly 
to our memories within the past week ? ° It is not that 
God does not act and rule in all the least circumstances 

* Isa. vi. 1-8. ^ Ps. cxxxv. 7. 

« The allusion is to the trial of Marshal Bazaine in Paris. It was 
concluded Dec. 10, 1873. 

VOL. I. K 
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of history ; it is that in these immense catastrophes, He 
makes His purpose startlingly plain ; men feel that He 
is passing by, and passing in judgment. 

All these events, and many others in the past, and 
many, it may be, that are yet to follow, are only pre- 
paratory to, and shadows of, a final judgment ; the last 
utterance of the Divine Mind in respect of us His moral 
creatures. " When the Son of Man shall come in His 
Glory, and all His Holy Angels with Him, then shall 
He sit upon the throne of His Glory : and before Him 
shall be gathered all nations : and He shall separate them 
one from another, as a shepherd divideth the sheep from 
the goats."* Then, indeed, the expression, "The Lord 
Cometh out of His place," will receive, as it would seem, 
a literal fulfilment. Clothed in that Human Body 
which He took of His Virgin Mother, and in which He 
suffered on the Cross, the Son of Man will appear visibly 
moving, as through space, surrounded by hosts of at- 
tendant and adoring Spirits, and summoning to judgment 
all who have ever received at His Hands the gift of 
rational life. It will not be, as before, the felt action of 
an Unseen Providence ; it will be a revelation, palpable 
to sense, of our Ascended Lord, moving from His place 
at the " Eight Hand of the Majesty on High " »» to *' judge 
the earth in righteousness, and to minister true judgment 
unto the peoples."** 

II. 

Now, all of these judgments — the less, and the greater, 

and the greatest of all — are a call to solitude, to religious 

reflection, to prayer. The language of the invitation 

implies the antiquity of the Pentateuch, since it is shaped 

' St. Matt XXV. 31, 32, »» Heb. i. 3. « Pb. ix. 8. 
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by the account of the Flood in Genesis. Just as Noah, 
whom the Lord shut into the ark, was hidden in the ark 
while the waters of destruction poured down around him, 
and thus floated in safety upon the very waves which 
formed the grave of a guilty world,* so, when God's judg- 
ments are in the earth, it is natural for His servants to 
withdraw into the chambers of prayer, in obedience to 
an invitation which conscience cannot well fail to hear. 
"Come, My people, enter into thy chambers, and shut 
thy doors about thee, hide thyself as it were for a little 
moment." 

Here let us inquire what is the object of the retirement 
thus enjoined on Israel. 

I. Israel, in retirement, will see that God is the Author 
of the judgments on the nations — on the great monarchies 
of the Eastern world. One of the faults of this people 
which haunted it from age to age, was that it did not see 
God in history ; in its own history, in the history of the 
world. 

" The ox knoweth his owner, 
And the ass his master's crib : 
But Israel doth not know, 
My people doth not consider." ^ 

So Isaiah had opened his prophecy, many years before ; 
and it was still true. Israel, chosen for such liigh des- 
tinies, out of all the races of the world ; Israel, endowed 
with a code and institutions of higher than earthly origin, 
was yet perpetually feeling and acting as if God had left 
men to their own resources. This spirit was at the 
bottom of most of the great acts of rebellion against God's 
authority mentioned in the Scujred Books; as notably 
when the people insisted on setting aside the provisions 
• Gen. vii. 16-18. ^ Isa. i. 3. 
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of the Law and on having a king, like the nations around 
them. The same temper of mind would lead them to 
miss the meaning of God's judgments, or rather, to over- 
look the fact that they were His at all. 

Is it not much the same among ourselves ? How do 
the majority of us look at passing events, and especially 
at misfortunes, whether they happen to the world at large, 
or to our own country, or to our own families ? If we 
think about them steadily, we trace them to their " causes;" 
to their " second causes," as our popular language reli- 
giously puts it; that is, to the forces or events which 
immediately produce these misfortunes. We have failed 
in some commercial enterprise ; it was all owing to the 
stupidity of this clerk or that correspondent. We have 
suffered from a railway accident ; if we had only had the 
sense to go by the previous train, or if the pointsman 
had not been half asleep, it would never have happened. 
We have lost a near friend or relation ; had he not been 
so imprudent about his diet or exposure to a cold wind, 
he might have lived till sixty. Or, he had a heart- 
disease — everybody knew that — and the wonder was that 
he could live as long as he did. 

Do I say that we ought not to trace misfortunes at all, 
in this way, to their immediate sources ? Certainly not. 
God has given us our reason that we should use it, A 
knowledge of the causes which immediately promote or 
retard our temporal well-being is of practical importance 
to all of us; and, we may venture to say, strictly in 
accordance with His Will Who placed us here. But 
surely we ought not to stop at these secondary causes, as 
if they were original forces ; as if they were gods, to all 
intents and purposes ; as if there were no Power behind 
to set them in motion, or control or check them; no 
Cause of causes, Who is the real Agent always and every- 
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where. For this way of looking at life is really pagan. 
Paganism has generally been the worship of a variety of 
second causes, thrown into some personified shape, and 
generally accompanied by a kind of supplementary deity 
called chance, or fortune, who is made responsible for 
those districts of life and thought of which no complete 
account could be given out of our experience. No serious 
believer in a living God should content himself with 
referring only to the secondary causes of that which 
happens to himself or to the world. To do so is to forget 
God ; it is to be practically Atheistic And if we would 
see God behind the agencies which He employs in judg- 
ment or in mercy, when governing us and the world, we 
must detach ourselves from the imperious and blinding 
power of sense ; we must retire within the chambers of 
the soul into an atmosphere of prayer. There we meet, 
or may meet, with God ; He is present in the depths of 
our inmost being. Our outer man, living amid material 
things, living on the surface of life, misses God and for- 
gets Him ; our inner man ought to see Him in the sanc- 
tuary of the soul, and then to reinterpret Nature and the 
course of events by the vision which it has seen. Israel 
must retire into the chambers of the soul, if he would 
understand that the disasters which overtake states or 
individuals are ultimately due, not to lack of resources, 
or opportunities, or energy, but to the Will of the Perfect 
Moral Being, Who acts through these circumstances, and 
acts consistently with His character as a Moral Judge. 

2. Israel, in retirement, may learn something of God's 
purposes in temporal judgments. What a judgment 
means is not always or generally apparent ; it only appears 
upon consideration ; and it is missed if we do not make a 
serious effort to discover it. In his autobiography the 
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late Mr. Mill has said many things which no Christian 
can read without distress; but he has made some true 
and forcible remarks on the ** deterioration " which those 
persons suffer who abandon themselves unreservedly to 
the claims of society.* Society rubs off the finer edges 
of character and perception ; it jealously imposes a dead 
level of sentiment upon the mass of its votaries ; and any 
man who would retain the fresh enthusiasms which God 
has given him, or would increase in clear-sightedness as 
to truth and duty, and in strength and rectitude of will, 
must make up his mind to sit lightly to it. He may not 
retire from it altogether, but he will be a visitor, rather 
than a resident, within its precincts ; he will not take his 
tone from it, or accept its dictation. This general prin- 
ciple has its application in spiritual things as well as in 
the things which chiefly interested Mr. Mill. Society, 
as a whole, has no eye for the drift of the judgments of 
God; the experience which it has to give is not a good 
substitute for the experience of a man who can stand 
apart now and then from the main currents of life, on 
some " watch-tower " ^ — to use the language of prophecy 
— and so can win the illumination of prayer. Those who 
are commanding in the thick of an engagement do not 
perceive how the battle is going so well as an observer 
on the neighbouring heights. Elijah the hermit prophet, 
haunting the rocks of Horeb and the slopes of Carmel, 
knew more of the true interests of Israel than did the 
courtiers who thronged Ahab's palace in JezreeL For 
prayer clears the eye of the soul ; Israel, secluded in his 
chambers, will see further than the statesmen and warriors 

• Autdbio^aphy, pp. 58, 59 ; cf. p. 74. Not that the jastice of Mr. 
HiU'B comparison between England and France in this respect is at aU 
apparent. 

^ Isa. xzi. 8. 
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on the Euphrates. God, Who rules the world, unveils 
His Mind to pure and holy men while He hides it from 
the wise and prudent.* 

Who can doubt that every judgment falling on the 
nations, the families, the persons around us ought to 
force each man to ask himself. What warning does this 
bring to me ? Am I living for judgment ? Am I washed 
from my sins in the Precious Blood of Christ ? Am I in 
a state of grace, and able to hope that when at last the 
stars shall fall and the powers of heaven sball be shaken, 
I shall be able to take refuge in God ? What does God 
condemn, in this judgment, that He may also see to con- 
demn in me ? To ask and answer these questions honestly 
is to understand that precious .saying, ^' They had an eye 
unto Him, and were lightened : and their faces were not 
ashamed." ** To study the Mind of God in His judgments 
in time, is to learn to read the signs of the Son of Man in 
heaven ; ^ it is to prepare, in the most intelligent and 
effective way, for the Final Doom. 

3. Israel, in retirement and prayer, may have power 
to stay the judgments of God. The Israel of Isaiah's 
day could do little or nothing in action ; the great days 
of national empire and enterprise had passed away. The 
questions to be fought out on the Nile and the Euphrates 
would be decided by other hands than those which still 
wielded the sceptre of David and Solomon. But, by 
intercession, Israel might yet do much. Ezekiel teaches 
us that holy men, such as Noah, Daniel, and Job, have 
power with God in prayer ; * that their prayers exert a 
real influence on th^ course of events. Elijah is even 
represented as bringing about, by his prayers, the great 

• St. Matt. xi. 25. * Pb. xxxiv. 5. 

• St Matt. xxiv. 3a . * Ezek. xiv. i4-2a 
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drought which distressed Samaria, and as removing it by 
the same means. " He prayed earnestly," says St. James, 
" that it might not rain : and it rained not upon the earth 
by the space of three years and six months. And he 
prayed again, and the heaven gave rain, and the earth 
brought forth her fruit." * 

We cannot, of course, say that his, or any prayers, 
caused God to change a purpose which He had formed. 
But we know that, in God's predestination of events, 
these prayers were foreseen and included as causes which 
should be really operative in bringing about whatever He 
willed to happen. If prayer can thus reach the physical 
and inanimate world, much more can it reach the moral 
and human world. And so now, while the world goes on 
its way, as if it held its own future proudly in its hand, 
its course is really swayed by those of whom it takes 
least account ; by poor and uninfluential and simple people, 
who live much alone with God, and have ready access to 
His Ear and His Heart. Israel in his chambers, Isaiah 
would say, might yet do more for the future of the world 
than a conquering but prayerless monarch, even though 
he were ruling, with David s sway, from the Euphrates to 
the Mediterranean. 

Such is Israel's power — subject, of course, to the- over- 
ruling Wisdom and Love of God — until the end. Then, 
indeed, no intercession will avail to stay the Arm of Eternal 
Justice ; Israel will only seek or claim protection amid 
the ruins of a falling world. 

A few practical words in conclusion. 

See here the meaning to many a man in active life 
of a serious illness. He cannot hope, he says, ever to 
make leisure for himself; business, friends, circumstances, 
* St. James v. 17, 18. 
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take possession of him ; he is in a whirl of incessant occu- 
pation from morning till night. If he does not altogether 
forget the great realities — God, the soul, the Cross, 
death. Eternity — he does not think much about them. 
How should he ? He has no time that he can call his 
own. He has no spare energy ; his mind is overburdened 
by the claims of business. His habits, too, are formed ,* 
he would be unhappy if he did not work up to the high- 
pressure level. His spirits and strength keep pace, as 
yet, with his habits ; or if for a moment the demands of 
work are set aside, it is only that strength and spirits 
may be recruited, and that he may return to his occupa- 
tion with renewed vigour. 

To such a man God often speaks in mercy, through an 
illness which brings him low, even to the very gates of 
death. " Come, My son," He says, ** enter thou into thy 
chamber, and shut thy doors about thee : hide thyself as 
it were for a little moment, prepare for judgment. For, 
behold, the Lord cometh out of His place to punish the 
inhabitants of the earth for their iniquity." He is 
stricken with a malady which confines him to the cham- 
ber of sickness for many weeks or months. And, if all 
his vital force does not at once give way, his greatest diffi- 
culty in the earliest stage of illness is not how to bear the 
bodily discomfort and pain, but how to adopt the new habits 
of a sick-room ; to resign himself to the society of nurses 
during the long weary day ; to get through the sleepless 
hours at night, and then to begin the monotonous day 
again ; to hear of the activity and works of those whom 
he has left, and to be content to be powerless ; to think of 
the hopes and enterprises of a few days ago, and to know 
that they must be abandoned, perhaps for ever. For a 
man of energy and restlessness, this side of illness is very 
hard to bear ; it is one of the reasons why men are so 
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much less courageous and collected in times of sickness 
than are women. And yet this enforced detachment 
from earthly occupations is the purpose of the visitation ; 
it is the certificate of the Love of Him Who sends it. 
God has a controversy with that man*s soul ; and it must 
be argued out, step by step, in those hours of weariness, 
of silence, of unwelcome inactivity. God will not allow 
him to pass hence ere he has considered well such ques- 
tions as these — Why art thoii here ? Whither art thou 
going ? What is thy soul's chief hope ? What its deepest 
dread? "You have suffered long and greatly," said a 
Bishop to a distinguished statesman, whom he was 
visiting on his sick-bed. ** Yes," was the answer ; " but, 
knowing what I know now, I would not for all that this 
world can give have been spared one hour or one pang 
of my illness." * 

Note in this text, too, how blessed death must be for 
those who are prepared to die. What is death for such 
men but retirement from a perishing world into an inner 
chamber, where the spirit holds converse with God ? An 
old writer tells us that he was reminded of this passage 
in Isaiah when he visited those remarkable sepulchres of 
the Early Christian Dead, the Catacombs beneath the 
city of Eome. As he looked on those narrow cells, cut 
out in the soft rock, with a brief inscription on a tablet 
in front of each, and read how first one and then another 
aged man, or youth, or maiden, had, in one of the per- 
secutions, laid down life itself for Christ, he could not 
but feel that God had called that soul to enter into the 
chambers of the blessed dead, and hide itself for a little 
moment, until the indignation was overpast; until the 

*■ The statesman was Lord Liverpool. Bishop Lloyd told the story to 
Jix, Posey, from whom I heard it, • 
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heathen tyrants and the heathen empire, too, should have 
gone their way; until the Day of Eesuirection should 
dawn, when the Lord Jesus would come out of His Place 
for judgment, and the martyr would enter on his new 
and splendid inheritance of Life. And in thinking of 
some of those who have been taken from us during this 
past year, this same idea of death, as a forced withdrawal 
into the silence of communion with God alone, presents 
itself. They have escaped the strife of this world of 
sorrows ; they know something of what is meant by the 
peace of Christ. 

Observe, lastly, the duty of every Christian who thinks 
seriously, at such a time as Advent. You ought to make 
a virtue of what, ere long, will be a necessity, if God loves 
you and does not leave you to yourselves. You ought, 
now and then, to come apart into a desert place with 
Christ and His disciples and rest awhile ; you should enter 
into your chambers, and shut your doors, and hide your- 
selves a little moment. The value of religious Betreats 
will scarcely be disputed by any serious Christian.* It is 
not prudent to leave everything to a future which may 
never come. It is not prudent to calculate upon a long 
gradual approach through a lingering illness, or an im- 
perceptible decline, to the gate of the Eternal World. 
A runaway cart which overtakes you at a street-crossing, 
or a railway train that misses the points at a junction, 
may thrust you in a moment into the Presence Chamber 
of the King of Heaven. One hour a week, or one after- 
noon or a part of it in a month, given seriously, and 
with complete determination of purpose, to thinking out, 

* Since the date of this sermon, the practice of holding Betreats, or, 
as they are sometimes oddly termed, ** Quiet Days," has happily become 
geueral. 
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wrestling out, praying out the question of your soul's real 
relation to the Eternal Future, would be, indeed, time 
well and economically spent. It would be time upon 
which you would look back from another world with real 
and thankful satisfaction. Indeed, if we know what it 
really means, all prayer is but preparation for the Supreme 
Moment; for that sight of Him, before Whom heaven 
and earth shall flee away ; * for that sight which awaits 
every man that is born into the world, and which will be 
to each one of us so full of unspeakable anguish or of 
unutterable joy. 

• 8t. Matt. xxiY. 35. 



SEKMQN X. 

THE INCARNATION. 

(FOUETH SUNDAY IN ADVENT.) 

Gal. IV. 4. 

When the fulness of the time was comet €hd sent forth His Son^ made of a 

woman, 

WHY is it that the Great Festivals of the Christian 
Church do so much less for many of us than might 
have been expected, in the way of helping us to under- 
stand and to live by the great Truths of the Christian 
Creed ? One answer which may be given to that ques- 
tion is that we do not prepare for them. We allow 
ourselves to drift up to the morning of the day without 
giving it a thought; and the consequence is that its 
brief hours have passed before we have made any serious 
eflFort to enter into its idea and object. Now, one design 
of the Church of Christ in observing such seasons as 
Advent and Lent, is to lead Christians to think of what 
is meant by Christmas and Easter before they actually 
arrive; and it is in keeping with this intention that I 
invite you this afternoon * to consider the words in which 
St. Paul describes the event which Christmas commemo- 
rates, namely, the coming of the Eternal Son of God 
• Preached on the Fourth Sunday in Advent. 
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by His Incarnation into this our world. St. Paul's words 
lead us to consider, firet, how the event was prepared for, 
and secondly, what it was in itself. ** When the fulness 
of the time was come, God sent forth His Son, made of a 
woman." 



**When the fulness of the time was come." This 
remarkable expression, "the fulness of time," is, with a 
slight variation, once used by St. Paul elsewhere: he 
calls the Gospel, when writing to the Ephesians, "the 
dispensation of the fulness of times.'* * In both cases he 
means by " fulness " that which fulfils or brings to com- 
pletion ; the arrival of a given moment which completes 
an epoch ; the hour which fills up its appointed measure 
and brings it to a close. It was in a like sense that our 
Lord and His Apostles used the word " hour " as marking 
a particular point in His Life, determined in the counsels 
of G^d. His mother, at Cana of Galilee, does not know 
that the "hour" of His self-manifestation has not yet 
come.^ The woman of Samaria is told that the hour 
Cometh when the true worshippers would worship the 
Father neither in Mount Gerizim nor in Jerusalem;® 
at Pentecost the whole world would become an oratory. 
The Jews are solemnly warned that " the hour is coming, 
and now is, when the " morally " dead shall hear the Voice 
of the Son of God : and they that hear shall live." * When 
our Lord's first-cousins pressed Him to go to Jerusalem 
for the Feast of Tabernacles^ " My time," He said, " is 
not yet come."* On the other hand, " when Jesus knew 

* Eph. i. 10, irX-fipafia r&y KoipStv. On the sense of TK-fipafia, see 
Meyer, in loc^ Gal. i. 10. 

^ St. John ii. 4. • lb. iv. 21. 

* lb. V. 25. • Ih. vii. 6. 
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that His hour was come/** He proceeded to wash His 
disciples' feet; and, "when the hour was come, He sat 
down with the Twelve ; " ^ and, when the traitor-apostle 
draws near in G^thsemane, *' The hour is at hand," He 
says; **the Son of Man is betrayed into the hands of 
sinners."® In all these passages "the hour" means a 
point of time of critical importance, up to which all that 
had previously happened had led, from which all was 
alter wards to date. The Passion was especially the hour 
.of Christ ; the Birth of Christ was the hour of the world. 
It was " the fulness of time." 

All such language is only fully understood when we 
bear in mind that that succession of events which, looking 
at it from our human point of view, we men call time, is 
distributed upon a plan eternally present to the Divine 
Mind ; and that particular persons or particular characters 
are assigned, in Heaven, their predestinated place in this 
succession. " To everything," says the Wise Man, " there 
is a season, and a time for every purpose under Heaven." * 

All the lesser incidents of our lives are really arrauged 
in a preconcerted order. There is a " fulness of time " at 
which, and not before, we can understand particular truths 
or undertake particular duties, because for these truths 
or duties all that has preceded has been a preparation. 
" My time," we may say in this sense, " is in Thy Hand." ® 
This is peculiarly true of that last awful moment which 
awaits us all, and for which all that precedes it is a pre- 
paration — the moment of death. To God's servants, it 
comes when they are ripe for it ; it comes, by the appoint- 
ment of Eternal Love, in " the fulness of time." In like 
manner it is true generally of those whom the world 
recognizes as its great men, that each appears in " the 

* St. John xiii. 1-5. *» St. Luke xxii. 14. ° St. Matt. xxvi. 45. 
^ Eccles. iii. i. • Pb. xxxi. 17. 
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fulness of time." Each has his predestined hour, which 
he may not anticipate. He is in some sense the ripe 
product of the ages of thought and feeling and labour 
which have elapsed before he comes ; and that he should 
appear when he does, is just as much willed by the Provi- 
dence of God as that he should be bom at all. So it is 
with writers, artists, statesmen, even discoverers; when 
such men are said to be ** before their age," it is only 
meant that their age has not yet taken its own measure, 
^nd that they surprise it by the discovery. They really 
appear, one and all, in ** the fulness of time." 

Now, our Lord's arrival on the scene of human history 
corresponds with the general law so far as this ; that He 
came when a course of preparation, conducted through 
previous ages, was complete. But He was not the pro- 
duct of His own or of any preceding age. What is true 
of great men, who are only great men, is not true of Him. 
They receive from their age as much as they give it; 
1 hey embody and reflect its spirit; they seize upon the 
ideas which are in circulation, and, whether by speech or 
action, express them more vividly than do others ; their 
generation does a great deal for them ; it is pleased with 
them because it sees itself reflected in them ; and their 
power with it is often in an inverse ratio to their real 
originality. With our Lord it was otherwise. He owed 
nothing to the time or to the country which witnessed 
His Advent ; He had no contact with the world of Greek 
thought, or of Koman politics and administration. He 
borrowed Babbinical language enough to make Himself 
intelligible ; but no Kabbi could have said, or could have 
omitted to say, what He did. The preceding ages only 
prepared His way before Him, by forming the circum- 
stances, the convictions, the moral experience of His 
countrymen and others; and thus a preceding period. 
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marked in the counsels of God, had to be run put. At. 
last its final hour had struck, and that hour was *' the. 
fulness of time ; " it was the moment of the Advent, 

There was a threefold work of preparation for the, 
coming of the Son of God carried forward in what was 
then called the civilized world, and each portion of it 
required the lapse of a certain time. 

First, the world was to be prepared politically for His 
work. In order to spread an idea or a creed, two instru- 
ments, if not strictly necessary, are at least desirable. 
Of these, the first is a common language, such as the 
French language was in Europe half a century ago; a 
language of civilization, which shall be a means for ex- 
pressing new thoughts and convictions without subjecting 
them to misrepresentation or injury by the process of 
translation. The second is a common social system, 
common laws, a common government. 

The first of these conditions was partly provided by the 
conquests of Alexander. He spread the Greek language 
throughout Western Asia and Egypt. And when Greece 
was conquered by Kome, educated Eomans learnt the 
language of the vanquished province. Thus, when our 
Lord came, the Greek language, in which the New Testa- 
ment was written, was the common tongue of the civilized 
world ; it was ready to St. Paul's hand for his missionary 
work. And, during the half-century which preceded the 
Birth of Christ, the Eoman Empire was finally consoli- 
dated into a political whole ; Palestine and Spain, North 
Africa and South Germany, were administered by a single 
government. Christianity did npt, indeed, need this. It 
passed beyond the frontiers of the Koman Empire in 
the lifetime of the Apostles. The earliest translation of 
the New Testament was made into Syriac, in the second 

VOL. I. L 
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century ; and it showed that the Church could dispense 
with Grreek. But the preparation of a common language 
was undoubtedly an important element in the process by 
which preceding ages led up to the " fulness of time." 

There was a second preparation in the convictions of 
mankind. The heathen nations were not without some 
religion^ which contained, in various degrees, elements of 
truth, however mingled with or overlaid by errors. Had 
it not been for the truth which is to be found in all forms 
of heathenism, they could not have lasted as they did. 
Had there not been much true religious feeling in the 
ancient world, although lavished often upon unworthy 
and miserable objects, the noble characters with whom 
we meet in history could not have existed. But from 
tlie first the ancient religions tended to bury God in the 
visible world which witnessed to Him. Those powers of 
nature which are only His modes of working were in- 
creasingly regarded as separate objects of devout vene- 
ration : the principle was the same in the Fetichism which 
found a god in some block of wood or stone; and in 
the Pantheism which looked forward to the absorption 
of individual beings in Nature's universal life. The 
Greeks never knew, in their best days, of a literally 
Almighty God, still less of a God of love; but it was 
necessary that their incapacity to retain in their know- 
ledge * the little they did know of Him should be proved 
by experience. Certainly wise men tried to spiritualize 
the popular language and ideas about God. But the old 
paganism would not bear such handling ; it went to pieces 
when it was discussed ; while philosophy, having no facts 
to appeal to, but consisting only of " views," could never 
become a religion and take its place. The consequence 
was the simultaneous growth of gross superstition and 
« Bom. i. 28. 
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blank unbelief, down to the time of the Incarnation; 
Never before was the existence of any god so widely 
denied as in the age of the first Caesars ; never were there 
so many magicians, incantations, rites pf the most debased 
and debasing kind, as in that age. The most gifted of 
races had done their best with heathenism; and the result 
was, that the wisest and purest minds loathed the present 
and looked forward to the future. It was " the fulness of 
time." The epoch of religious experiments had passed into 
an epoch of despair, which was only not altogether hopeless. 

There was also a preparation in the moral experience 
of mankind. There was at times much moral earnestness 
in the old pagan world. But men were content with being 
good citizens, which is not necessarily the same thing as 
being good men. In the eyes of Socrates, for instance, all 
obligations were discharged if a man obeyed the laws of 
Athens. " No man," St. Augustine has said, ** approached 
Christianity more nearly than did Plato."* Yet PJato 
tolerated popular vices of the gravest description, and 
drew a picture of a model state in which there was to be a 
community of wives. The moral teachers whom St. Paul 
afterwards found at Athens were Epicureans or Stoics ; 
they practically divided the ancient world between them 
in his day. The Stoic morality has often been compared 
with Christianity; it differed from it vitally. Every 
Stoic virtue was dictated by pride, just as every Epicurean 
virtue was inspired by the wish to economize the sources 
of pleasure. ** Nowadays," says a pagan writer, "the 
greatest vices are concealed under the name of philo- 
sophy ; " ^ and the morality of the masses of men, whom the 

* De Civ, Dei, viii. 5. Quoted by Luthardt, Apol. Vorles. viii. 
^ Quintil., Inst Oral, Prooem. 15 : " Nostris vero lemporibus sub hoc 
nomine maxima in plerisque vitia latuerunt.'' 
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philosophers could not and did not care to influence, was 
what might be supposed. The dreadful picture of the 
pagan world, which St. Paul draws at the beginning of 
his Epistle to the Eomans, is not darker than that of pagan, 
writers ; of moralists like Seneca, of satirists like Juvenal, 
of historians like Tacitus. 

And yet enough survived of moral truth in the human 
conscience to condemn average pagan practice. Pagans 
still had, however obscurely, some parts of the Law of God 
written in their hearts. Men saw and approved the better 
course; they followed the worse. The natural law was 
thus to them only a revelation of sin and of weakness ; it 
led them to yearn for a deliverer, although their aspira- 
tions towards Him were vague and fitful. Still this wide- 
spread corruption, and this longing for better things, 
marked the close of the period of moral experiments ; it 
announced that " the fulness of time " had come.. 

In the Jewish people also a threefold preparation, 
ending also in a " fulness of time," is certainly not less 
observable. Politically, the Jews were expecting change ; 
they retained the feelings while they had lost the privi- 
leges of a free people ; their aspirations looked to a better 
future, though they mistook its character. The sceptre 
had departed from Judah : Shiloh would come, they 
believed, immediately. Their purely religious convic- 
tions pointed in the same direction. Proi)hecy had, in 
the course of ages, completed its picture of the coming 
Deliverer. Beginning with the indefinite promise of a 
deliverance, it had gradually narrowed the fulfilment to 
a particular^ race, a particular nation, a particular tribe, 
a particular family; the Birth, the Work, the Humi- 
liations, the Death, the Triumph, of the Deliverer had 
been described by anticipation. It was four hundred 
years since the last prophet had spoken ; and during 
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the interval the nation had been particularly actiye in 
arranging, comparing, discussing, weighing, the great 
treasures of the past. There was, consequently, an ''ex- 
pectation of Israel " * for which all good men were waiting. 
God had spoken by the mouth of His holy prophets, 
which had been since the world began, that Israel would 
be saved from his enemies.^ The hour had come; and 
men were watching every sign that it could give. But, 
above all, the Jews underwent a moral preparation for 
the Son of God. God had given them a Law ; in itself 
" holy, just, and good." ° But this Law itself pronounced 
a curse on all who did not keep it. Did the Jews 
keep it? They had had the experience of centuries; 
had they ever kept it? Were they not as far as ever 
from keeping it, in any sense which conscience could 
sanction ? They had, no doubt, made a certain number 
of technical extracts from it, and these they could obey 
mechanically. But the moral principles which it con^ 
tained did not govern their lives. And they knew it. 
The Law, then, was to them a revelation of weakness 
and a revelation of sin. It showed them what, in their 
natural strength, they could not do. Like a lantern 
carried into a dark chamber of horrors which was un- 
lighted before, it showed them what they had done. 
Thus the Law was, in St. Paul's eyes, a confidential ser- 
vant to whom God had entrusted the education of Israel, 
to bring him to Christ ; * and this process had just reached 
completion. '* The fulness of time " had come. 

IL 

It had come. And then "God sent forth His Son." 
Before we weigh these words, let us ask ourselves a ques- 

* St. Luke ii. 25. ^ lb, i. 70, 71. 

« Bom. vii. 12. «* Gal. iii. 24. 
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tion. Had we seen Christ in His earthly Life, and freely 
opened our souls, without prejudice, to the impression He 
could have produced upon them, what would that impres- 
sion have been ? First of all, we should have observed 
that He stood ia a totally different relation towards moral 
truth from that of all other men whom we had ever seen. 
In all other men, even the very best, there is a struggle, 
at some time, in some shape, between God's holy Law and 
their own wills. Moral law is in some respects a trial to 
them ; if not in this respect, yet in that ; if not con- 
spicuously, yet in private. The greatest men, it has been 
said, cannot bear close moral inspection ; they look better 
at a distance. When we come near them, we perceive a 
jar, an inconsistency, a weakness, an exaggeration, which 
had not appeared before. We hear them sigh with St. Paul, 
**The good which I would I do not: but the evil which 
I would not, that I dp."* To this rule Jesus Christ was 
a solitary exception. His Life, looked at however closely, 
breathes sinlessness, freedom, peace. He never confesses 
to any sin, however slight. He never asks for pardon, or 
for reconciliation with the Father ; while we feel He is 
always close to the Father, in Whose searching Light all 
sins are made clear to the conscience. There are sins, 
especially those of pride and self-righteousness, which He 
rebukes with unsparing severity ; while yet He challenges 
the world, " Which of you convinceth Me of sin ? " ** Out 
of the depths of sanctity and peace within Him, He 
warns, invites, commands, the human beings around Him 
in language which none other has ever used. He 1)ids 
them come to Him,° learn of Him,* follow Him ; ® and, 
such is the perfect consistency of His Life, that we do not 
resent or complain of this as if it were unwarrantable, 

* Rom. vif. 19. ^ St. John viii. 46. 

« St. Matt. xi. 28. d 16. 29. * J6* xvi. 24. 
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There is that in Him which justifies it ; there is an abso- 
lute moral purity and robustness which is unique among 
men. For such a Being the moral Law is no yoke ; to Him 
it can bring no curse; it does but express His character 
in human words ; He is strictly in harmony with it.* 

Not merely is His Life sinless; it is well-adjusted. 
No one element of excellence in Jesus is presented in 
such proportions as to overbalance another. Properly 
speaking, He has not what we moderns generally mean 
by character. Character consists in the excess of some 
element of goodness, in a dispropoi-tion which constitutes 
the individual type. In St. Paul and St. Peter, for 
example, there is strongly developed character ; in their 
Master there is not, because all in Him is balanced and 
well adjusted. Thus among good men we see that some 
are given to the study of speculative truth or to contem- 
plation; others as exclusively to practical efforts. St. 
Paul and St. John, Mary and Martha, are reproduced in 
every generation, almost in every family. In our Lord, 
the active and the contemplative are so blended that it 
is impossible to say that either element predominates; 
the repose of contemplation on the mountain-side or in 
the upper chamber, is indistinguishably combined with 
energetic activity ; in doing works of mercy, or in oppo- 
sition to the powers of the world. Again, there are men 
whose idea of work is strictly confined to the aims and 
pursuits of public life, but who cannot easily bring them- 
selves to take interest in individuals; while other ex- 
cellent people can only work for individual men, and 
would seem to be incapable of more comprehensive views 
or efforts. In Him the two tendencies are perfectly 
harmonized. While His Arms and His Heart are open to 
all the peoples and races of the world, He yet receives one 

^ Luthardt, A'pol. Vovkn, ix. 
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by one the poor men and women who come to Him as if 
they were the only objects of His care ; as He did her of 
Samaria,* or the Syrophenician,** or the family at Bethany,^ 
or Zacchseus.^ Again, with some men excellence appears 
to be so tranquil a development as to exclude the idea of 
their deliberately embracing it ; with others, it inyolves 
so violent a wrench or struggle as apparently to forfeit 
the peace which is the crown of the highest goodness. In 
Him all is perfectly tranquil, yet all is the product of 
energetic Will. He wills perfectly every act, even the 
least, yet He never is carried away by impulse. He is 
always master of Himself, always acting as if expanding 
from within the unchangeable harmonies of His Being. 
Or consider Him with respect to the differences which 
part the character of a man from that of a woman ? In 
Him, certainly, there was the sternest, most manly 
heroism, which defied the world; but there was also 
in its fulness the gentleness, the tenderness, the devo- 
tion of women; all that wealth of passive virtue which 
true women contribute to the common life of humanity. 
In the same way no race, no nation, could appropriate 
Him. Born in Judaea, He was no mere Jew, yet He was 
not, therefore, of Greek or Eoman mould ; and He belonged 
just as little to any sect or philosophy of the time, though 
all that was good in each was found in Him.® It would 
be easy to pursue the subject ; but time forbids. He re- 
presents all, while He is above all. Not that the many- 
sided elements of His Humanity are so balanced as to 
present an indefinite and colourless whole. All in Him is 
vivid, fresh, distinct; yet all is so varied, that no ex- 
cellence in our common nature is either excluded from 
or presented one-sidedly in this Living Type of its ideal 

" St. John iv. 6-26. *» St. Mark Yii, 25-30. * St. John xi. 1-44. 
*> St. Luke xix. i-io. « Goldwin Smith. 
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perfection. Thus we can understand that title which He 
so commonly gave Himself — "the Son of Man."* He 
did not mean merely that He claimed as applicable to 
Himself Daniel's great prophecy of Messiah coming in 
the clouds of Heaven ; ^ He did not mean merely that He 
claimed to be truly a member of the race among which 
He tarried, and which He yearned to save. He meant that 
He was the Man of men ; the central, the representative 
Man; the One Man in Whom humanity was not dis- 
honoured, in Whom the Creator could behold it as He 
had meant it to be. In the same sense St. Paul calls 
Him the Second Adam.° As our first parent contained 
in himself the whole race of his descendants, so that they 
shared his shame and loss, because of their organic 
oneness with him as their ancestor ; so Christ comes to be 
the Head of a new race of men, who by faith and love 
become united to Him, so as to share His merits. His 
moral wealth. His matchless glory. And precisely be- 
cause He is not like any individual man, with special 
endowments and a striking idiosyncrasy, but, on the con- 
trary, of a Humanity so universal and comprehensive 
that all feel they have a share in Him — and even Pilate, 
unconscious of the mighty truth He was uttering, could 
cry, " Behold the Man 1 " * — therefore He draws all men to 
Himself. He can sanctify all human capacities. He can 
subdue all human wills. The century in which and the 
people among whom He appears cannot monopolize 
Him ; He and His Eevelation have on them the mark of 
Eternity ; He can bring all, who are not steeled against 
His advances by sin, into their right relation towards 
God and towards each other. 

While we look steadily at this world-embracing power 

a St. Matt. xii. 32; xiii. 41 ; xvi. 13, etc. ^ Dan. vii. 13. 

"" I Cor. XV. 45. *' St. John xix. 5. 
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of His Humanity, we see the higher truth beyond. Who, 
then, was He, this Man of men, this Man Who stood 
towards all other men, by the mere facts of His Being, in 
so unique and unapproached a relationship ? What was it 
that thus lifted Him above the loftiest heights of human 
excellence, and made His Life so full of meaning for 
the highest interests of our race? St. Paul must give 
the only answer that can be given in reason : " God 
sent forth from Himself His Son, made of a woman." As 
every human being has a human mother, these last words 
would be superfluous unless the Son of God were in Him- 
self, in the root and seat of His Being, of a higher than 
human nature, which made His having a human mother 
of itself remaiicable. God did not create; but, as the 
original word * means, God " sent forth " His Son, out of 
Himself; just as (it is the same word) He sent forth His 
Spirit, out of Himself. And His Son, thus sent forth 
into our world, was made of a woman. That was His 
link with our race. He had no human father ; as we say 
in the Creed, " He was conceived of the Holy Ghost, and 
born of the Virgin Mary." But that link, while it made 
Him truly human, truly representative of the race of 
man, also left Him what He is in His Eternal Person. 
God's only begotten Son, though in the form of a servant,^ 
is still Lord of all. 

It is this mighty truth — the Incarnation of the Eternal 
Son — for which, on His Birthday, the Church of Christ is 
again about to oflfer its great yearly act of thanksgiving 
to God. Eighteen centuries and a half have passed since 
it happened ; but, in presence of such an event, we think 
little of the lapse of time. And, in truth, the Son of 
God still wears, and will for ever wear that Human Nature 
which He took of His Virgin Mother. And therefore, 
whenever we say the Litany, we pray to our Lord Jesus 

» i^ax4<rru\fy, ^ Phil. ii. 7. 
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Christ, "By the mystery of Thy Holy Incarnation, by 
Thy Nativity, good Lord, deliver us." What is it from 
which the Incarnation can deliver us ? 

It delivers us from false views of the world and of 
life. It divides all history into two portions for the 
Christian thinker; into that which precedes, and that 
which follows it. It divides the human race at this 
moment into two portions; that which is within the 
Kingdom of the Incarnate Son, and that which is without 
It divides the interests of life, of thought, of work, for 
a genuine Christian, into those which bear upon and 
advance God's work of Love in the Incarnation of His 
Son, and those which do not. When a man has once 
learnt what is meant by this stupendous event, the Incar- 
nation of the Eternal Son, up to which all history leads> 
from which all true human interests ultimately will 
radiate, then life, work, the world, death, the future, 
wear another aspect. 

And it delivers us from despairing views of human 
nature. We are often weighed down by a sense of weak- 
ness, of defilement, of distance from Heaven. Yet what 
must the worth, what the capacities, of this our nature 
be, when it has been retouched, regenerated by God? 
What may not be hoped for even from a nature of flesh 
and blood like ours, upon which the Eternal Son has put 
such high honour that He has robed Himself in it, that 
it might become to us a channel of sanctification and 
grace? This is the immense reality upon which the 
believing Christian falls back in hours of temptation or 
of despair ; he calls to mind the charity of Him Who, 
when He was rich in the glories of Eternity, for our sakes 
became poor among the things of time, that we through 
His poverty might be rich. * 

* 2 Cor. viii. 9. 
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Above all, if St. Paul were here, he would repeat 
His lesson to the Galatians, and remind us that the In- 
carnation of God the Son delivers us from bondage. He 
in whose heart the life of Christ beats, however inter- 
mittently, knows that by union with Him he is free ; 
knows that he is not a slave, but a son, and that this 
filial freedom is a possession, of which every prayer, 
every act of sacrifice, every conquest of self, enhances 
the value. Oh ! blessed Festival, in which faith and love 
have each so glorious a part ; in which faith cries, in the 
words of St. Thomas, even at the Cradle of Jesus Christ, 
" My Lord and my God ! " * in which love rejoices in the 
felt warmth of the Love of God, and resolves, by God's 
grace, to stand fast in the liberty with which the Incarnate 
Christ has made man free.^ 

« St. John XX. 28. ^ Gal. v. i. 



SERMON XI. 

BLESSINGS OP CHEIST'S FIRST COMING. 

I. AN IDEAL OF LIFE. 
(second SUNDAY IN ADVENT.) 

St. Ltjkb I. 78, 79. 

The Dayspring from on high hctth visited ue, to give light to them that tit 
in darkness and in the shadow of deathj to guid^ our feet into the 
way of peace, 

IT will be my endeavour, my brethren, to-day, and on 
the three following Sundays, if God wills, to induce 
you to consider different sides of one single truth ; namely, 
the blessing conferred on us men by our Lord Jesus 
Christ's First Coming into this our world. Such a subject 
is suflSciently in harmony with the Church's mind and 
purpose during the present month. She begins it by 
looking forward to the Advent as if, for the moment, 
she were living over again the expectations and hopes of 
bygone centuries. She ends it by thankfully commemo- 
rating the Advent on and after the Birthday of our Lord. 
Where there is so much to be said, we can only fix our 
attention on a few salient points. But the time will not 
be lost if we endeavour to do what is open to us, with 
a simple desire to understand and cany away as much 
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positive truth as we can ; and, still more, if we follow up 
this effort by a resolution to give a practical expression 
to our knowledge as quickly and as forcibly as may be. 



I. 

Let me begin by asking a simple question. What is 
the need felt by all or most human beings in their higher 
moments ? It will not do to reply, To be saved ; because 
the fact, the nature, the need of salvation imply a gteat 
deal of knowledge and faith which may be altogether 
wanting. The answer is, To become better. Doubtless, 
there are some who never do feel this want ; but, for my 
part, I believe that they are comparatively few. In all 
lives there are times when a ray of sunlight falls from 
Heaven upon what is called in the text " the shadow of 
death " which generally enshrouds them, and it quickens 
a yearning for better things. Doubtless, if you were to 
cross-question the average men and women whom you 
m^et in the street, they might say that, for the moment, 
at any rate, to be quite frank, they wanted something else 
much more urgently. They are very poor ; and they say 
that what they want most is money, or the means of 
livelihood. Or they are in bad health; and they say 
that, amid sleepless nights, and with a sense of weariness, 
and weakness, and uselessness, and the dull monotony of 
continuous pain, and, it may be, the sense of a gradual 
breaking up, no blessing seems to them so desirable as 
a restoration to health. Or they are in the midst of 
domestic troubles ; somebody has gone hopelessly wrong, 
or there is -a great family quarrel in which every one takes 
his side; and they say that the first essential for them is 
peace and comfort in the home circle. These are not, 
however, universal wants, because all human beings are 
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not in these particular circumstances. Nor are they 
really, if the truth could be known by those whom it 
most nearly concerns, the chief wants of those who are in 
such circumstances. Doubtless they look greater than 
other wants because, for the moment, they are pressing 
more than any other ; just as a tree ten yards off looks 
taller and larger than a distant mountain. It will be 
said, perhaps, that happiness is as universal a want 
as moral improvement, and much more generally felt. 
But, then, what is it that ensures happiness ? Nothing 
merely outward can do this; a man's happiness is not 
secured by his wealth or his honours. These things bring 
troubles and annoyances all their own, and their presence 
or absence no more touches the true springs of happiness 
than the colour of a man's coat affects the circulation of 
his blood or the regularity of his breathing, or than the 
wind which plays over the surface of the ocean troubles 
the depths below. Even such blessings as warm friends 
and an affectionate family, closely as they wind them- 
selves around the heart, do not insure happiness; first, 
because they are transient, and our happiness is always 
disturbed by the apprehension of losing them ; and next, 
because, in order to be made the most of, they must be 
relished by a certain moral appetite ; the daintiest food 
is repulsive to a man who is hopelessly out of health. In 
short, happiness is essentially an inward thing ; it cannot 
be inflicted or conferred from without ; and it consists, so 
far as we can see, first, in the repose of an open heart on 
a really adequate and worthy object, and, secondly, in the 
due harmony of the- several faculties of the soul. Until 
the heart is at rest, until the several powers of man's, 
inward life are harmoniously adjusted, true happiness is 
impossible. But, then, what is this repose of the heart, 
what is this harmony of the faculties, but the fruit and 
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evidence of our becoming better, of our increase in good- 
ness? Thus we come back to this point ; that, after all, 
the general desire to be happy is, when it is rationally 
interpreted, a general desire to become better, although 
all noble hearts will feel that, if there were no such thing 
as happiness, goodness would be still worth any efforts on 
its own accoujit. 

II, 

Now, in order to become better, we need, first of all, an 
ideal ; a true outline present to our minds of what human 
goodness is. Do not let us think that this requirement 
is fanciful, and that we oan, if we like, get on very well 
without it. All workmen, whatever they may be doing, 
must know what they are going to try to do before 
they begin to work. This is, we know, the case in art. 
The painter makes a sketch of his idea, in outline, upon 
paper, before he touches his canvas. The architect com- 
pletes his drawings and models, before he begins to work 
at the foundations of his edifice. The poet tries to fore- 
cast, at least, in his mind, the probable direction and true 
limits of his song, before he essays to submit his thought 
to the restraints of verse and rhyme. In some oases, an 
accepted ideal may be discovered to be imperfect, and 
to require modification. A general, for instance, may find 
that circumstances oblige him to alter fundamentally the 
original plan of his campaign. But, speaking generally, 
the rule holds good, that in order to work well we must 
have an ideal of work before us ; we must know at the 
outset what we. mean to try to do. And this applies 
just as much to our becoming better as to other things, 
We must know what the improvement is to be at which 
w^ are aiming ; we must have a standard of true excellence 
before our eyes, as a guide and as a stimulant. 
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Ah ! there are persons who tell us that to confess our 
need of an ideal is to do a wrong to man's true dignity ; 
that it is essential to our position as lords of the creation 
that we should look up to nothing higher than ourselves. 
Certainly^ if this be true, man pays very dear for his 
dignity as a lord of the creation. For if any one law of 
creaturely existence is certain it is this, that improvement 
depends on struggling towards a higher existence than 
our own. Depend upon it, an ideal of some sort we must ■ 
have ; it is a necessity of our being ; and if it be not above 
us, it will be beneath us. And since, in proportion to 
his force of purpose, a man's desires and affections follow 
hard upon his main currents of sincere thought, it follows 
that, when the ideal is belaw him, the whole character 
will gradually sink, as it will rise insensibly when the 
ideal is above him. This is no new doctrine. Our Lord 
said, nineteen centuries ago, "Where your treasure is, 
there will your heart be also." ** 

My brethren, if there is one species of human being of 
whom we might almost despair, it is a boy or a young man 
who has no enthusiasms for any person, or character, or 
cause ; who is buried in his self-complacency, and thinks 
it part of his excellence to admire nothing, or, at least, 
to profess that he admires nothing. There may be foolish 
enthusiasms, misdirected enthusiasms, enthusiasms which 
lead people into error, or which condemn them to cruel 
disappointment. But to have no enthusiasms for any- 
thing beyond and higher than self, is nothing less than 
ruin ; because it is tlie forfeiture, at the very outset of life, 
of a prime condition of real improvement. We all of us, 
young and old, need an ideal. 

Probably there are some who hear me, who can confirm 
the value of an ideal of goodness from their own ex- 

« St. Matt. vi. zi. 
VOL. I. M 
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perience. Early in life, it may be, while principles were 
unsettled, and affections were fresh, and habits still un- 
formed, and the will and character still open to receiving 
a decisive impulse in this direction or in that ; early in 
life, when that most fatal of all scepticisms, a disbelief in 
any human disinterestedness, had not yet, like an early 
spring frost, settled down upon the soul to nip, with re- 
lentless activity; all its budding promise and beauty — we 
passed under the influence of some friend or relation, to 
whom we coiild look up with sincere affection and respect. 
A great character, tender and yet strong, many-sided and 
yet capable of intensity, laid its spell upon us ; we had 
something to admire, to believe in, to attempt to imitate. 
It may well be that, in that life which to us seemed so 
nearly perfect, there were stains and flaws, as it lay out 
beneath the aU-seeing Eye of the All-holy ; but as yet, in 
those early days, we had neither the experience of sanctity 
nor the experience of sin which enabled us to trace them. 
And so we were lifted, for the time, out of the reach 
of lower aims and attractions ; out of the influence of 
perilous companionships ; out of the dead level of our self- 
complacency. And this strong and beautiful life has left 
us with an impression which lasts. It has passed away 
now, perhaps, many years ago; but the effects remain. 
We have Joiown the happiness and the advantage of an 
ideal of*uman goodness. 

Man needs, however, a perfect ideal, an ideal that shall 
permanently defy criticism, a sample of what human 
goodness is in its truth and completeness. Man is sure 
that there is such a thing somewhere. How should there 
be so universal an aspiration towards that which has no 
existence in fact ? But if the question had been asked, 
at any time or place in the world's history between the 
death of our fii-st Parent and the Birth of Christ, where 
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such an ideal life could Jbe found, what must have been 
the answer ? Over the whole ancient world we trace the 
Apostolic inscription, " All have sinned, and come short 
of the glory of God." * The great characters in the lite- 
rature of pagan antiquity are like the beautiful fragments 
of pagan art ; they suggest perfection without reaching it ; 
they are always mutilated, even when there is in them 
nothing positively hideous or degrading ; the best among 
them fail to satisfy the craving of the human conscience 
for some life that shall show what man was meant to 
be. Socrates has been named as a heathen parallel to 
our Lord Jesus Christ; as a fearless apostle of truth in an 
age of unrealities and superstitions. But Socrates, not to 
dwell on graver faults, has so little of Apostolic con- 
sistency, that, after exposing popular superstitions all his 
life, he desires with his dying breath that a cock may be 
sacrificed to ^Esculapius. Cicero was undoubtedly one 
of the purest and noblest characters in the public life of 
ancient Eome ; a man who tried, with great sincerity of 
purpose, to wring perfection out of the philosophy which 
he had at hand. Yet Cicero's vanity is so egregious that, 
at this distance of time, it is almost impossible to read his 
letters and speeches without smiling. Seneca has still, as 
he always has had, his enthusiastic admirers. His writings 
represent the best effort of the pagan conscience, even if 
he did not get something from a higher source. But a 
subtle vein of pride runs through him, and jspoils every- 
thing; and Seneca in practice is not Seneca on paper. 
He is, we must admit, cowardly and avaricious. Nor is it 
otherwise with the Saints of Israel. Israel had a Divine 
rule of human life, but no perfect living ideal. Israel's 
greatest and holiest — ^whether lawgiver, or prophet, or 
monarch — ^had each and fill a share of imperfection. It 
» Bom. iii. 23. 
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seems unfilial^ ungrateful, to insist on the shortcomings 
of the Saints, but Scripture does record them. Noah,* 
Abraham,^ Moses,® Samuel,* David,® Elijah,* Hezekiah,? 
fell short of the Perfect Will of God. David especially, 
the man who loved God and goodness with enthusiastic 
love, the man after God's own heart,^ was so far from 
perfect that to us he is rather the model of penitence than 
of saintliness, of recovery than of perseverance. These 
great servants of God were, in fact, types of One greater 
than themselves ; of One Who would collect in His single 
Person their several scattered excellences, while He rose 
above their characteristic failures; of One from Whom 
some rays of glory might seem to have fallen by anti- 
cipation upon these moral chiefs of the ancient people, 
that the eyes of men might be trained to gaze at Him 
when at last He came. 



III. 

Onr Lord Jesus Christ satisfies this want of an ideaL 
He shows us what human goodness was meant to be. He 
offers us in His Life the ideal life, the life of man at his 
best, in his perfection. This is one meaning of the title 
by which, more frequently than any other, He referred to 
Himself— the Son of Man.* No doubt, the original purpose 
of His publicly taking that name, was to claim that He 
fulfilled the great prophecy in which Daniel describes 
One like the Son of Man, coming with the clouds of 
heaven to the Ancient of Days, and receiving dominion, 
and glory, and a kingdom, that all peoples, nations, and 

• Gen. ix. 20, 21. •* lb. xx. 2. ^^ Numb. xx. 7-12. 

** I Sam. viii. 1-3. * 2 Sam. xi. 2-25 ; xxiv. i-io. 

' I Kings xix. 4-14. ^ 2 Kings xx. 12-18. ^ i Sam. xiii. 14. 

* St. Matt. xyi. 13, 27; xvii. 22 ; xviii. 11, etc. 
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languages should serve Him.* In our Lord's days this 
prophecy was one of the most familiar to the Jewish people, 
and they understood it to refer to the expected Messiah ; 
80 that when our Lord spoke of Himself as the Son of 
Man they understood Him to claim to be Messiah in the 
most solemn manner. Still, the question may be asked 
why Messiah should be called by such a title as this. 
It seems to be scarcely sufficient to reply, Because He 
was to be truly human, unless we bear in mind that 
He was more than man, so that His Humanity could not 
be taken for granted, and is, from the point of view of 
Eevelation, somewhat of a surprise ; just as it would cause 
surprise to describe a powerful king as poor, or a great 
general as a confirmed invalid. But a fuller and more 
satisfactory reason is to be found in the fact that our 
Lord is not merely human, but the Eepresentative or Ideal 
Man ; the one Son of our race "Who is not unworthy of its 
origin, in Whom its idea is perfectly realized. This is 
what St. Paul means by calling Him the Second Adam,^ 
the counterpart of the first father of our race. Unlike 
the first Adam, He is always true to the idea of a perfect 
humanity ; and so He stands alone, as the first of a new 
race of men, as the faultless Pattern and Type of human 
goodness. 

In this Ideal presented to us by our Lord's Life, 
observe, first, the absence of any disturbing flaw. In the 
midst of a soiled and sinful world. He alone is absolutely 
sinless. He, too, is tempted, as was Adam ; but, unlike 
Adam, He resists temptation.*' We shall seek in vain 
for any trace of evil in that Perfect Life, for any word, 
any action, any gesture or movement, which implies a will 
averted from good, which implies sin. Everywhere we 

* Dan. vii. 13, 14. ^ i Cor. xv. 45. <^ Heb. iv. 15 ; St. Matt. iv. i-ii. 
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see in Him simple and sastained elevation above the cir- 
cumstances, above the opinions of the world, above its 
pleasures and its sorrows. " In vain," it has been said, by 
no very friendly writer, " does the most keen-witted malice 
seek to trace selfishness in the motives of His actions." 
No lower inclinations of sense, no paltering with truth, no 
swerving from justice, no self-seeking, no covetousness, no 
ambition, can find a place in a Character of such lofty 
purity, such stern veracity, such considerate equity, such 
unreserved self-sacrifice, such disinterested love. Men 
have mistaken His anger against the buyers and sellers in 
the Temple* for an outburst of earthly passion ; forgetting 
what a just and holy zeal for God's honour, which they do 
not feel themselves, might make imperative. Or they 
have excepted against the cursing the barren fig tree ;^ not 
seeing that for the Holy the material world is subservient 
to the moral, and that this act was designed to represent 
the approaching condemnation of impenitent Israel* Or 
they have imagined that the choice of Judas "" betrayed a 
want of that higher insight into character which might 
be expected in a pure soul ; here, too, mistaking merciful 
long-suffering for mere moral insensibility. Not that our 
Lord's sinlessness rests only on our inability to trace 
moral evil in any of His words or acts. His forerunner, 
John the Baptist, confesses^ it ; His Apostles insist upon it ; 
for them He is the Lamb without spot and blemish, " Who 
did no sin, neither was guile found in His Mouth." ® The 
judge who condemns Him washes his hands,^ to cleanse 
them, if he might, from the stain of innocent blood ; the 
centurion beneath the cross,* Judas in his despair,^ unite 

•^ St. John ii. 13-17. ^ St. Matt. xxi. 19, 20. 

« 16. X. 4 ; St. John xiii. 21-26. ^ St. John i. 26, 27, 29. 

« I St. Pet. ii. 22. ' St. Matt, xxvii. 24. 

K St. Mark xv. 39. ^ St. Matt, xxvii. 4. 
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with the holiest souls in their acknowledgment of the 
stainless purity of Jesus. Nay, He Himself speaks as a 
sinless man. He calls men to repent, without once 
implying that He, too, is a sinner needing reconciliation 
and pardon in order to face the Parity and Justice of 
God. He teaches men to pray, "Forgive us our tres- 
passes ; " * but no prayer for the pardon of sin ever passes 
His lips. He goes further ; He challenges His contem- 
poraries to convince Him of sin if they could.^ For any 
man whose character was not obviously spotless, such 
a question would mean either consummate hypocrisy, or 
self-deceit ranging to the verge of folly ; but in our Lord 
it harmonizes perfectly with everything that we read 
about Him. The human conscience in all ages, like the 
conscience of His contemporaries, listens to that astound- 
ing question in reverent silence, and whispers to itself, 
" He has a right to ask it; for He, He Alone, is sinless." 

Next, the Ideal of goodness presented to us by our 
Lord's Life is perfectly harmonious. We see in Him 
none of the narrowness or onesidedness which is traceable 
more or less in all great men. As a rule, a man can 
only appropriate one department of goodness at the cost 
of the rest. How often are the best people we meet with, 
charitable, but indifferent to the claims of truth ; or truth- 
loving, but careless about the requirements of charity! 
In our Lord there is no one predominating virtue which 
throws others into the shade; every excellence is ad- 
justed, balanced, illustrated by other excellences. It is 
impossible to maintain, with any show of reason, that 
some one particular temperament shapes His acts and 
words ; that He is sanguine, or choleric, or melancholy, 
or phlegmatic. He is each of these and none of them. 

« St. Luke xi. 4. >> St. John viii. 46. 
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He combines the masculine with the feminine type ; He 
combines the active instincts with the repose of contem- 
plation. It is impossible to say that He surrenders Him- 
self to any one aspect of duty to the neglect of others. 
He obeys the Law, but He proclaims nian'§ moral freedom 
in obeying it. He rivals the sternest ascetics, in, not 
having where to lay His Head ; * yet He converses brightly 
with all the world, eats with publicans and sinners,^ 
attends a wedding-banquet,*" shed tears at a funeral.^ He 
is eaten up, as He says, by zeal ; ® yet He is always calm ; 
He rebukes the ill-considerate fervour which would call 
down fire from Heaven upon those who do not receive 
Him.* He is ever contemplating the nothingness of all 
created things,^ and the Day which cometh as a thief in 
the night ;^ yet He sympathizes with all that is tender 
and beautiful in Nature ; He points to the buds ; * He 
lingers over the colours of the lilies ; ^ He culls from the 
homeliest features and incidents of rural life the materials 
for those imperishable parables,^ which, like flowers on 
the Altar, by reason of their very simplicity, are so 
suggestive of the Divine and Eternal Trutha He is 
tender without false sentiment; benevolent without a 
trace of weakness ; resolute, but without passion, without 
obstinacy. His tender condescension never degenerates 
into mere familiarity; His incomparable dignity never 
touches — it were blasphemy to think it — ^the confines of 
pride; His lofty freedom from the world's tyranny and 
prejudices never becomes contempt for mankind, or any 
form of misanthropy ; His implacable hostility to sin is 
always allied to the warmest love for sinners. Against 

'^ St. Matt. viii. 20. ^ Ih. ix. 10-13. « gt, John ii. i-ii. 

« Ih. xi. 35. * th. ii. 16, 17. ^ St. Luke ix. 54, 55. 

» 16. xli. 15-26. ^ lb. 39, 40. » St. Mark xiii. 28. 

J St. Matt. vi. 28, 29. ^ lb. xiii. 1-43. 
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evil in all its forms He displays, not peace, but a sword;* 
while on those who will, He bestows the peace which 
the world cannot give.^ In His own words, He is as wise 
as the serpent, as harmless as the dove.*^ He is in His 
Character, as by the terms of His Mediatorial Office, 
the Lamb led forth to sacrifice,^ yet withal the Lion of 
the tribe of Judah.** 

Once more, the goodness presented to us in the Life 
f Jesus is of a strictly universal type. It is flavoured, 
so to speak, by no race, no clime, or sect ; it is absolutely 
world-wide. Certainly, the broad features of goodness are 
always the same; but a good Englishman is in many 
ways a figure with a diflferent outline from a good French- 
man or German. National habits, and modes of thought 
and action, drape the eternal virtues in dissimilar guises ; 
and — such is our finiteness — a very French type of good- 
ness would not find many imitators here, just as a good 
Englishman would require to be studied by our neigh- 
bours across the Channel before they could do him justice. 
Now, although our Lord was born in a province of the 
Boman Empire marked by the very strongest piecu- 
liarities of race and thought. He does not exclusively 
belong to it. His character is just as intelligible to the 
Greek or the Eoman or the Teuton, as to the Syrian or 
the Arab. No Jewish sect can claim Him as its adherent ; 
no Jewish teacher has left on Him a narrowing impress; 
no popular errors among the people of whom He came 
receive any sanction at His Hands. He will not hear of 
their superstitions about sabbath-observances ; He is Lord 
also of the sabbath.^ He will not sanction their cruel 
intolerance of the Samaritans;*^ the Samaritans, both in 

» St. Matt. X. 34. ^ St. John xiv. 27. « St. Matt. x. 16. ^ Isa. liii. 7. 
« Kev. V. 5. ^ St. Mark ii, 23-28. » St. Luke ix. 51-56. 
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His teaching • and in fact,** are objects of His special favour. 

They may judge hardly of the Galilseans, whose blood 

Pilate had mingled with the sacrifices, or of the eighteen 

whom the tower of Siloam had crushed in its fall, or of 

the man bom blind ; but He will not for a moment yield 

to their assumption that each form of bodily misfortune 

is the consequence of some secret sin ; *^ He has a wider 

and wiser philosophy of pain than that. Still less has 

any Roman or Greek or Indian teacher shaped Him into 

an intellectual mould; He rises above all the dividing 

lines of that or any previous or subsequent age; He 

speaks to the human soul in all countries and ages, with 

the authority of One in Whom every soul finds its ideal 

Representative. Although He wore the dress of a Jewish 

Rabbi, and accommodated Himself to the usages of 

Jewish life, all His ordinary words and actions, although 

altogether suitable to His age and country, are yet also 

equally adapted to all peoples and all time. And thus 

His Character is correspondent to His world-wide claims ; 

men in all quarters of the world have recognized in Him 

the absolutely Universal Type of human goodness ; and if 

Christian saints have dared to say with His great Apostle, 

*' Be ye followers of me," they have quickly added, ** even 

as I also am of Christ." ^ 

There is, indeed, one feature of our Lord's bearing 

towards men. His boundless claims upon their faith and 

obedience, which would be fatal to the ideal presented to 

us, if it did not proceed from a necessity of His Being, as 

One higher than any of the sons of men. As it is, His 

self-assertion is part of His perfect veracity. He would 

not have been true to Himself or to us, if He had shrunk 

from claiming to be the Judge of the world;® to be 

* St. Luke X. 33-37. ^ Si John iv. 1-26, 39, 40. 

° St. Luke xiii. 1-5 ; St. John ix. 1-3. *• i Cor. xi. i. 

« St. John V. 22, 27. 
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already One with the Everlasting Father,* in distant 
ages when Abraham, the Patriarch of Israel, had not 
yet been bom.^ 

But into this we must not enter further to-day ;— there 
are two observations to be made in conclusion. 

I. If our Lord is thus the Pattern Man, the four Holy 
Gospels are, on this account alone, the most precious of 
all books. They are the inner Sanctuary of Scripture ; 
its Holy of Holies. Certainly, the Eternal Spirit moves 
and breathes everywhere in the Sacred Volume ; but His 
organs are very various. Elsewhere we are in presence 
of legislators, historians, Prophets, Apostles; here we 
must listen to the Divine Master. The same Figure, 
SQ gracious yet so awful, is presented in four disthict, yet 
harmonious types of narrative. Like those four mys- 
terious Beings whom Ezekiel and the beloved disciple 
successively beheld in vision,^ highest and nearest to the 
Throne of the Uncreated, as representing the loftiest forms 
of created life, so do the Four Evangelists stand alone, 
even in tbe Book of God, because they narrate the Life of 
the Perfect Moral Being, Our Lord Jesus Christ. Just as , 
those " rest not day and night, singing. Holy, holy, holy," ^ 
so have these but one aim in their work; they would 
show us their Lord and Master. In their incomparable 
pages, we miss much that we should find in a human 
biography ; no circumstances are dwelt on as illustrating 
greatness, no attempts are made to draw attention to the 
beauties of Character ; the writers evidently feel that, in 
such , a Presence, comments or panegyric would be out 
of place, and irreverent. The narrative flows on in the 

a St. John X. 30. ^ lb. viii. 58. 

"" Ezek. i. 5-14 ; Rev. ir. 6-9. .* Rev. iv. 8. 
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simplest and most unlaboured style; and we feel that a 
Being is before us, Whose words and deeds reveal at once 
a matchless simplicity and an awful dignity, as He speaks 
and acts. One work there is, the product of the highest 
Christian genius. The Imitation of OAm^— whether by a 
Kempis or an unknown author, I cannot determine — which 
more than any other has caught the spirit of the Evan- 
gelists ; but their sublimities, like jewels lying among the 
pebbles on a sea-beach, are revealed to quick eyes and 
earnest hearts. The Perfect Life they record is the first 
Blessing of the Advent ; let us remember it practically 
during the next three weeks. 

2. If Our Lord be thus the Pattern or Ideal Man, we 
must love Him. Not merely for what He has done for us 
— of which more hereafter — but because He is what He 
is ; " One fairer than the children of men." * This love, I 
flay, is no mystic reverie, no rare spiritual accomplishment ; 
but a moral necessity. For what is it that provokes 
human love ? Always and everywhere beauty ; whether 
beauty of form, or beauty of thought, or beauty of cha- 
racter. And as there is a coarse and false beauty which 
commands the passion of degraded love, so should a true 
and pure beauty provoke the purest and strongest affec- 
tions of a spiritual being. Therefore St. Paul says, 
*' Grace be with all them that love our Lord Jesus Christ 
in sincerity." ^ Therefore he says, *' If any man love^not 
our Lord Jesus Christ, let him be Anathema Maran-atha." ^ 
The love of the One Perfect Man is a true criterion or 
test of our actual state ; we shall certainly love Him if 
we are looking upwards, if we are trying, however imper- 
fectly, to be like Him. And this love of Him is the first 
condition of our becoming better. With this consummate 

» Ps. xl?. 3. ^ Eph. vi. 24. « I Cor. xvi. 22. 
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Ideal of human Perfection before our eyes, our whole 
nature will rise to a higher level, keeping pace with the 
upward movement of our hearts. 

May He, the Day-star from on High, visit our hearts by 
His Spirit this Advent, banish their darkness and their 
gloom by the Eevelation of His Beauty, and then, enfold- 
ing us in His Love, guide our feet across all intervening 
obstacles into the way of Eternal Peace. 



SEEMON XII 

BLESSINGS OP CHBIST'S FIRST COMINa. 

II. ILLUMINATION. 
(third SUNDAY IN ADVENT.) 

St. Luke i. 78, 79. 

The Dayspring from on high hath visited us, to give light to them that sit 
in darkness and in the shadow of death, to guide our feet into the 
way of peace, 

THE coming of our Lord Jesus Christ into this our 
world was considered last Sunday afternoon as settling 
for us men a primary and very important question, namely, 
what human life at its best was meant to be like. For 
us Christians that is no longer an open question. Our 
Lord Jesus Christ has oflfered us an Ideal of life which 
authoritatively closes it. The local and national drapery 
which, so to speak, encircles Him, does not obscure the 
world-wide significance of His Life and Character; the 
accidents of His coming as a Jew, eighteen centuries ago, 
are easily translated into their equivalents at other times 
and places ; and there remains an Ideal. It is the Ideal 
of a Manhood which, by its perfection, disarms the most 
fastidious criticism ; by it« majesty awes irreverence at 
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least into respect; by its tenderness takes millions of 
hearts, age after age, so altogether captive, that they are 
constrained to lavish on it the best of their love and their 
adoration. But side by side with man's desire to find the 
moral ideal of his life, in view of which he may become 
better, is a wider anxiety to understand, if he can, the 
secret and object of his existence. While our moral 
instincts, making the most of that original sense of right 
and wrong which is a part of every soul's outfit, are 
tracking their way towards an Ideal Life, our intelli' 
gence is at work all the while on a larger circle of ideas, 
and is constantly raising or encountering questions which 
cannot but present themselves. My brethren, there are 
times in the lives of most thoughtful men when the 
primary questions recur to us with a kind of awful fresh- 
ness, starting up, as it were, out of the quiet routine life 
which we are leading, and troubling the depths of our 
being with their searching importunity. Whence am I ? 
What am I ? Whither am I going ? Man's real nature, 
his origin, his destiny, — ^these are questions which cannot 
be treated as if they belonged to the mental department 
which most of us label " Notes and Queries." They are 
obviously questions of the first importance; questions 
compared with which the literary and social and political 
trifles with which we amuse ourselves during the greater 
part of our brief life here dwindle away into their proper 
insignificance. Do not say, " These are only speculative 
questions ; we can do our duty very well while we leave 
them unanswered." They may, in themselves, belong to 
speculative rather than to practical truth ; but they have 
immediate and important bearings upon practice. We need 
not spend time and trouble in satisfying ourselves that 
the whole idea of the meaning and solemnity of life and 
duty depends upon the answer we do give to them ; that 
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to know that we are really imperishable beings, with an 
endless destiny of some kind before us, receiving from 
One above us the gift of life, and having to account for 
the use w© make of it, is for serious persons a most fruitful 
piece of knowledge ; while denial or doubt of it is pro- 
portionately impoverishing and disastrous. All such 
questions really run up into one. Does any Being exists 
Who explains to each of us the mystery of his own exist- 
ence ; a Being to Whom we owe it that we are here at 
all; Who upholds us in existence moment by moment^ 
Whom we are bound to serve now ; and in Whose Presence, 
hereafter, we shall find our perfect Satisfaction and 
Reward? 

Now, St. Paul tells us that in Nature and in conscience^ 
taken together, man has materials at hand for learning 
that Grod exists; and by God he means, not a mere 
stupendous force, nor yet merely an all-surveying intelli- 
gence, but, over and above this, a moral Being. " That," 
he says, "which may be known of God is manifest in 
the Gentile nations ; for God Himself hath showed it unto 
them. Since from the creation of the world His invisible 
attributes may be clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made, e?en His Eternal Power and God- 
head ; so that," he concludes, " these Gentiles are without 
excuse, if they do not act upon this knowledge." * And 
what Nature teaches from without, conscience teaches from 
within. "The heathen nations," says St* Paul again, 
" having not the Law " which was once given to Israel, 
" are a law unto themselves ; " since they " show the work 
of the law," of that conduct which God requires, " written 
in their hearts," as for Israel, it was written on tables 
of stone, " their conscience also bearing witness to it." ^ 
Thus, conscience within man, as Nature without hini> 

* Rom. i. 19-21. '* J6. ii. 14, 15. - 
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points to God, even without a Eevelation. The facts of 
Nature suggest an Author ; the law of conscience implies 
a Lawgiver ; and that the Lawgiver of conscience is also 
the Author of Nature, is, on the whole, a presumption so 
probable, that man may be held responsible for presuming 
it, even when he is without Eevelation. But its cer- 
tainty is attested by miracle; the weapon, so to speak, 
with which Eevelation makes its way, and one object of 
which is to show that the material world is under the 
control of the Lord of the moral world. 

Here observe, my brethren, that St. Paul is speaking of 
what man may know by the aid of Nature and conscience ; 
but whether he will do so or not in a given age or country, 
depends upon whether he will or will not make the most 
of his resources. As a matter of fact, he has, more 
frequently than not, closed his eyes to this gift of natural 
light. Unwilling to know more of the Lawgiver of a 
conscience which he disobeys, he has disregarded the 
teaching both of conscience and of Nature. Hence the 
various idolatrous and Polytheistic systems of the pagan 
world ; hence " the gods many, and lords many." * These 
systems do not represent man's struggle upwards, from an 
niter darkness towards the recognition of one God, but, on 
the contrary, they represent stages of his descent from a 
knowledge or suspicion of that primary truth towards pure 
fetichism. " When they knew God, they glorified Him 
not as God, neither were thankful ; but became vain in 
their imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened. 
. . . And they changed the glory of the incorruptible God 
into an image like unto corruptible man, and unto birds, 
and fourfooted beasts, and creeping things.'* ^ Indeed, if we 
wish to study this process of the gradual decomposition 
of a faith, we need not go back to the pagan religions of 

" I Cor. viii. 5. ^ Rom. i. 21, 23. 
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the ancient world. The last number of a popular and 
brilliant Eeview may possibly enough show us how, with 
a higher than any natural light flooding all intelligences 
that have eyes to see, men even yet shut their eyes to 
all spiritual truth whatever, and so bury themselves in 
the folds of matter that Nature becomes to them, instead 
of the robe of beauty which everywhere speaks of the 
Monarch Who wears it, only a thick veil that hides Him 
from the sight of His reasonable creatures. But even 
when this is not the case; even when God is believed 
to exist ; the questions involved in our relations towards 
Him are still unsolved. Why did He place us here? 
Does He take notice and care of us? Shall we know 
or see anything of Him by-and-by ? Shall we exist in 
any practical sense after death ? To the^e questions even 
Theists can answer only hesitatingly, Perhaps. If we 
are to know anything certainly, God, Who sees the secret 
of our destiny, must Himself speak to us. 

I. 

'* Behold, darkness hath covered the eai-th, and thick 
darkness the people : but the Lord shall arise upon thee, 
and His glory shall be seen upon thee." * If there is a 
Good God in existence. Who has made us, His creatures, 
such as we are, with these wants, these capacities, these 
aspirations, these hopes, these presentiments, these fears, 
then it is highly improbable that He should not show us 
something more of Himself and His Will than can be 
learnt from Nature and conscience. Nature has its dark 
patches of unintelligible pain and ruin; conscience has 
its moods of vacillation and bewilderment. A clearer, 
stronger, steadier light is needed to guide man along his 

* Isa. Ix. 2. 
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path to a future Home. A clear Word of God, Spoken 
to man ; that is what is wanted. And it is unimaginable 
to those who believe Him to be Loving and Wise that He 
should allow His creatures, century after century, to grope 
after Him unavailingly, when it would cost Him so little 
to speak. This sense of a great probability that God 
would speak, meets the evidence that He has done so 
half-way, and is designed to do so. 

And here it may be well to notice an old, but by no 
means extinct, objection to the very form and instrument 
of Revelation as "the Word of God," spoken to mao, 
and uttered or written down by man as God's Word. 
We are gravely told that for a spiritual Being like God 
to speak is an anomaly ; since speech, a movement in the 
air resulting from the vocal organs, implies an animal 
organism; and, accordingly, the phrase and idea of a 
" Word of God " is only one of those many ways of 
degrading the conception of Deity for which the Christian 
Revelation is held responsible. 

It is better to treat this anxiety for God's honour, 
wherever we find it, as sincere ; though it shows itself too- 
often, in certain quarters, only when some point of Christian 
doctrine has to be discredited. As God's Justice and 
Generosity are pleaded against the Atonement; as the 
gifts of sacramental grace are said to materialize the idea 
of His spiritual influence ; so, in like manner, to suppose 
that He can speak, is described as changing Him into the 
image of His animal creatures. What, then, is this idea 
of the Word of God which the objection presupposes? 
It is, I reply, a purely physical idea of it. So much 
organic activity, so much atmospheric vibration, such 
and such an impression upon the nerves and the brain ; 
that is a word. This implies that by a word is meant 
only a regulated sound ; that sound is the essential thing 
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m it ; that, apart from sound, it does not exist. Whereas, 
in reality, sound is the mere physical dress of the word ; 
whether of the word of man or the Word of God. The 
substance of the word, of which sound is the clothing, 
is thought; thought equipped for transmission from one 
thinking spiritual being to another. No doubt, with us 
men — composite beings as we are, with souls clothed in 
bodily forms— our ideas take a physical and outward 
dress too, in order to be transmitted from one being to 
another. But is no communication, then, possible between 
one disembodied spirit and another ? And if it is possible, 
is it to be supposed that such communication passes in an 
uttered language ? Are we sure that no beings commu- 
nicate with us excepting through the organs of sense ? 
Is it certain that the strange, unaccountable thoughts, 
good and evil, which present themselves to our intelli-» 
gence, are not imported by other beings ; whether angels, 
or evil spirits, or the spirits of the departed ? In short, 
if by the expression, "the word," be meant "thought 
ready for transfer to another mind," whether through the 
jpedium of language or without it, who shall deny that 
one spiritual existence may speak to another, or pour 
into another, by a sympathetic contact of which we 
can form only dim imaginings, a tide of thought, and 
feeling, and passion, and resolve — a vast body of spiritual 
power for good and evil ; and that a created spirit may 
receive in turn a reciprocal influence for evil or for 
good ? And if this be so, who shall say that the One 
Self-existing Spirit alone may not speak; that while 
every creature has its appropriate language, its voice,*^ as 
St. Paul says, whether articulate or not, God alone shall 
not communicate His Will to created and dependent 
minds; that while beneath His throne there is an 

* J Cor. xiv. la 
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incessant activity of intercommunication between beings 
of all orders of intelligence, He alone, the Maker of all, 
the Lord of all, is condemned to silence, banishment, 
isolation, in order, forsooth, to guard His dignity ? 

" No, no," it is said by another group of disputants ; 
^* we do not mean that. Of course the Infinite Spirit can 
speak to other spirits if He chooses; and we, for our 
parts, believe that He has spoken, and still speaks, to all. 
Our objection to the Christian idea of Revelation is that 
it is too limited ; that it confines to a few agents, and to 
a single age, a process which we maintain to be as ancient 
and as universal as humanity. G-od has always been 
revealing Himself; and Christianity can no more mono- 
polize the privilege of being the one Revelation than 
England can claim to be the one country on which the 
sun shines." 

Here, brethren, let us admit what must be cheerfully 
admitted ; namely, that God has not left Himself without 
witness ^ anywhere among men ; that, as we have seen, 
He has provided Nature and conscience as means which, 
if they are made the most of, enable men to attain to 
a certain knowledge of Himself. If, enlarging the idea 
of Revelation, you choose to call that primary lesson of 
Nature and conscience Revelation — do as you please; 
only let us understand each other. Of course, in that 
sense, all the false religions in the world contain an 
element of Revelation; just enough to prevent their 
forfeiting at once all claims on the affections and thoughts 
of men. But if by Revelation we are to understand, as 
is usually understood, only such truths about the Nature 
and Will of God as Nature and Conscience could not 
enable us to reach, then I say, advisedly, that Revelation 
is a monopoly of Christianity. For Revelation has two 

* Acta xiv. 17. 
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concurring certificates of its reality. One is a miracle, 
whereby the Eevealing God, the Lord of Nature, steps, 
as it were, from behind the veil, and gives a sensible 
proof that He is in communication with the human agent 
who claims to be uttering His Word. And the other is 
conscience, the seat of His original Presence and legisla- 
tion; but now illuminated by a higher truth than hereto- 
fore, and recognizing this illumination as in harmony with 
its first and earliest lessons. Thus our Lord appealed 
both to His Works* and to the inward light** or eye in 
His hearers, when urging His claims. Other religions 
have produced miracles, true or false, while conscience 
has been drugged or perverted; or they have roused 
conscience into sympathy or dissatisfaction, but without 
being able to show that any being beyond the veil of 
sense sanctioned their appeal. The Gospel has combined 
the two ;' the best attested miracles with the most search- 
ing appeals to conscience. The seed thus sown in honest 
and good hearts has brought forth "some an hundredfold, 
some sixty, and some thirty." \ 

11. 

: Much, indeed, had been done within the limits of 
Israel to satisfy man's desire to know more of God than 
could be learnt from Nature and conscience. The history 
of Israel is a history of successive Eevelations, First 
came the great Lawgiver, with his moral, religious, and 
civil institutes, with the Divine Law recorded, indepen- 
dently of the memory and conscience of Israel — as we 
should say, objectively — ^upon tables of stone ; and then 
a long line of teachers, rulers, leaders, saints, prophets— 

• St. John X. 25-38. ^ St. Luke xi. 34-36. 

« 16. viii. IS J St. Matt. xiii. 23. 
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but especially of prophets — each adding something to 
the sacred deposit^ each illuminating some more or less 
obscure portion of the Will of God ; completing the outline 
of some prediction, or reinforcing some moral truth, or 
rebuking some sin or error, or removing some barrier 
between the heart of Israel and its unseen King. As we 
are told in the Epistle to the Hebrews, God spoke His 
Will in many fragments and in many modes.* It is 
a wonderful procession moving across the centuries — 
that of the organs of Revelation in ancient Israel ; — that 
long array of minds to which God whispered various por- 
tions of His Will, so that each of them, as an Apostle 
says, ** spake as be was moved by the Holy Ghost.'* ^ But 
this Eevelation did not satisfy man's needs. It was con* 
fined to a single race ; whereas the need was as wide as 
humanity. 

Moreover, although the Jewish Revelation taught all 
that Christianity teaches as to man's origin, and his 
continuous dependence upon God, its disclosures as to the 
life beyond the grave, and the means of attaining the 
end of our existence, were partial and unsatisfying. It 
was, in fact, introductory to another and a fuller Reve* 
lation, as its proper climax and explanation ; a Revelation 
of which the Revealer Himself would be the central 
Object. "God, Who in sundry parts and in divers 
manners spake in time past unto the Fathers by the 
Prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto us by His 
Son."« 

" His Son ! " Let us dwell on that prerogative Name* 
It must mean a Being Who shares the Father's Nature, 
yet is personally distinct ; the One Being Who, by nature 
and right, stands towards the Eternal in this unique 
relationship. But lest we should think of some inferior 

» Heb. i. I. ^2 St. Pet. i. 21. « Heb. MSbi stfp. 
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and created nature, Scripture gives the Son another 
name ; He is called " the Word ; " that is, the Thought or 
Reason, uttered or unuttered, of the Everlasting Father. 
What is more intimately a part of a man than his thought ? 
What more clearly distinct from him, while yet inheriting 
his nature, than his child ? Thus Scripture teaches us 
the existence of One Who is of one substance with the 
Father, yet personally distinct from Him ; His Peer and 
His Companion from everlasting. "In the beginning," 
says St John, *^ was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God." ^ Our human nature is a 
poor attenuated likeness of the Perfect, Uncreated Being ; 
fatherly affection among men is a shadow of the Divine 
Fatherhood of God; filial dependence among men is 
a shadow of the Eternal Sonship within the Godhead. 
And in like manner, since the human soul has, as part of 
its outfit, thought, tending always to communicate itself 
through language — ^imperfect, hesitating, transient, though 
it be — this thought is an earthly shadow of Him, the 
Personal Thought or Word of God, Eternal as God is 
Eternal, sharing His Power, His Wisdom, His Goodness. 

Well, my hearers, here is the first truth of the Chris- 
tian Creed. The Eternal Word, or Son of God, took flesh 
in Jesua of Nazareth. " The Word was made Flesh, and 
dwelt among us, and we beheld His glory." ^ Jesus was 
not a mere man, more highly illuminated by the Divine 
Spirit than His predecessors had been. He was in the 
seat and root of His Being the personal Son or Word of 
God, clothed in a human Body and Soul which He had 
made His own. And this it is which constitutes the 
specialty of His Revelation. When Jesus spoke, it was 
the Eternal Thought or Word of God That spoke. He 
spoke not through another person, but directly, through 

• St. John i. I. »> 26. 14. 
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His own human organs and speech, to those whom His 
words reached. " That Which was from the beginning/* 
says an Apostle, ** Which we have seen with our eyes. 
Which we have looked upon, Which our hands have 
handled, of the Word of Life ; (for the Life was manifested 
and we have seen It, and declare unto you that Eternal 
Life, Which was with the Father, and was manifested 
unto us ;) That Which we have seen and heard declare 
we unto you." ^ 

What, you ask, is the certificate of this ? The answer 
is, again, miracle and conscience. First, His Kesurrection. 
"He was powerfully declared," says St. Paul, "to be the 
Son of God, so far as His Holy Higher Nature was con- 
cerned, by His Kesurrection from the dead." ^ He had 
Himself appealed to this proof of the truth of what He 
said about Himself. If the Jews would destroy the temple 
of His Body, He would raise It again in three days.^ 
If they wanted a "sign" in His favour, the Prophet 
Jonas might suggest one; the Son of Man would be 
buried, not in the whale's belly, but in the heart of the 
earth, and would then rise to life.^ His Resurrection is a 
matter of historical fact, only to be set aside by a j^iori 
assumptions of its impossibility ; and as it covers, so to 
speak, all His other miracles, so its evidence is reinforced 
by the higher conscience of our Lord's contemporaries. 
" Never man spake like this Man ; " ® that was the feeling 
of those who listened for a moment without prejudice. 
**The people were astonished at His doctrine: for He 
taught them as one having authority, and not as the 
Scribes ; " ' that is the Evangelist's report of the impres- 
sion produced by the Sermon on the Mount. 

* I St. John i. 1-3. ^ Rom. i. 4. « St. John ii. 19. 

^ St. Matt. xii. 38-40. « St. John vii. 46. ' St. Matt. vii. 28, 29. 
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III. 

They did not trace the deepest cause of this astonish- 
ment ; but our knowledge is illustrated by their experience. 
That which struck the people was His possession of 
authority; a threefold authority, as it would seem; the 
authority of certain knowledge, the authority of entire 
fearlessness, the authority of disinterested love. 

TJie authority of certain knowledge. The Scribes argued, 
conjectured, balanced this interpretation against that, this 
tradition against the other. They were often learned and 
laborious. But they dealt with religion as antiquarians 
might deal with old ruins or old manuscripts, so that 
when it reached the people, the underlying elements of 
truth were overlaid with a mass of doubtful disputation, 
of which none could seize the precise value. When, then, 
our Lord spoke with clear directness, as One Who saw 
spiritual truth, and took the exact measure of the unseen 
world, and described without any ambiguities what He 
saw, the effect was so fresh and unlocked for as to create 
the astonishment which St. Matthew describes. Doubt- 
less the prophets would have contrasted advantageously 
with the Scribes of our Lord's day in this respect; but 
there is an accent of authoritative certainty in our Lord 
which no prophet assumes, when he corrects error or 
unveils truth. *' It hath been said by them of old time," 
He says again and again; and then adds, "But I say 
unto you." * His authority supersedes all who had gone 
before; and He knows it. Compare Him with St. Paul. 
St. Paul, no doubt, announces truth authoritatively ; but 
St. Paul is a dialectician who writes long argumentative 
letters to his converts, and who preaches argumentative 
» St. Matt. V. 21, 22 ; 27, 28 ; 33, 34 ; 38, 39 ; 43» 44* 
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sermons in the Jewish synagogues. St. John more 
nearly resembles, but, then, he more closely repeats. His 
Master. Jesus, with His " Verily, verily, I say unto you," 
is the most authoritative Teacher, pouring forth a flood 
of light upon all the great problems of human interest ; 
on the reality of the Divine Providence, on the destiny of 
the human soul, on the secret miseries and the true con- 
solations of human life, on the means of access to the 
Father. He is conscious of His own place in the history 
of religion. As He says, "Blessed are the eyes which 
see the things that ye see : for I tell you, that many 
prophets and kings have desired to see the tilings that ye 
see, and have not seen them ; and to hear the things that 
ye hear, and have not heard them ; " * so He says, " The 
Queen of the South came from the uttermost parts of the 
earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon \ and, behold, a 
Greater than Solomon is here." ^ 

' Observe in Him, too, the authority of entire fearlessness. 
In all ages, this kind of authority has been comparatively 
rare. Many a man will occasionally say strong and para- 
doxical things, who is by no means consistently fearless. 
If he fears not the world, or his declared opponents, he 
fears his friends, bis supporters, his patrons; he fears 
them too much to risk their good will by telling them 
unwelcome truth. To fear no man, high or low, educated 
or untaught, rich or poor ; to draw a clear line of dis- 
tinction between love and honour on the one hand, and 
fear on the other ; to do justice to the element of truth 
which underlies all error, and yet to make no compromise 
with the substance of the error itself; to offer no incense 
to meie prejudice and passion ; to refuse to suppress, or to 
enwrap in lifeless and unmeaning generalities, unpopular 

« St. Luke X. 23, 24. ^ St. Matt. xii. 42. 
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but certain truth; to set aside, if need be, the weight 
of custom, and the influence of powerful personages or 
classes, while saying frankly, strongly, boldly, what is 
known to be true ; and yet to be considerate and mode- 
rate ; moderate with the self-restraint of conscious fear- 
lessness and clear-sightedness, and not from the feeble 
timidity which fears lest any one enunciation of absolute 
truth should give offence, — this, my brethren, is easier to 
describe than to realize, God knows. The Scribes failed 
here; they were largely dependent on the people, and, 
like ministers of truth in purely voluntary systems else- 
where, they deferred largely to the superstitions and 
prejudices of their patrons. Prophets, indeed, such as 
Elijah,* Isaiah,*^ Jeremiah,*^ Daniel,*^ and last, not least, 
the Baptist,® had really risen above this temptation. But 
the First Apostle yielded at Antioch to wrong-headed 
but affectionate followers, who would have brought back 
Jewish observances into the Christian Church.' Here, as 
elsewhere, our Lord is above them all. Look at the 
Sermon on the Mount; in which the most comfortable 
glosses upon the old awful Law of Sinai are sternly ex- 
posed and set aside ; in which the exigency of its spirit, 
as distinct from the easy obedience to its literal require- 
ments, is insisted on ; ^ in which, as afterwards in those 
discourses reported by St. John, the great authority of 
the most powerful classes in Jerusalem is confronted with 
an uncompromising determination. Bead the twenty- 
fourth chapter of St. Matthew, or the end of the ninth 
chapter of St. Mark, and say if this language would have 
been spoken by teachers who were balancing the claims 
of truth against the chances of success. 

* I Kings xxi. 20-24. ^ Isa-. xxxix. 3-8. "^ Jer. xxi. 11-14; xxii. 
^ Dan. iv. 19-27 ; v. 17-29. « St. Matt xiv. 3, 4. ' 

f Gal. ii. 11-16. fif St. Matt. v. 21-28. 
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Most human teachers wait till they are backed by 
numbers, till their words are the echo of a multitude. 
Jesus enunciates truth as depending on its internal 
strength, harmony, necessity ; as itself mightier than the 
errors, prejudices, passions of the place and hour; as 
being no mere passing or local influence, like opinion, but 
unchanging and eternal, dear to God, and, whether in the 
martyrdom or triumphs of its representatives, holding 
from Him a charter of ultimate victory. With Him, it 
could not have been otherwise ; but with Him, as with 
the lowliest of His servants, it was an element of great 
authority. 

Note, above all, in our Lord Jesus Christ the autho- 
rity of pure and disinterested love. Here, too, as a class, 
the Scribes were wanting. To them religious teaching 
was not a labour of love, but a means of livelihood. 
They were more like lecturers upon an ancient religious 
literature than envoys from, and exponents of, the Heart 
of God, And this is .true of the great teachers of the 
pagan world in a much greater degree. A philosopher 
made the best he could of his clever guess; he had 
nothing to do with love. He would have been ashamed 
of any exhibition of tenderness ; he was supposed to be 
above the joys and sorrows of ordinary men. Even the great 
Jewish prophets, standing in some respects between the 
Law and the Gospel, were in this less like the Gospel than 
the Law. Hosea comes nearest to that yearning for man's 
highest good which is so characteristic of our Lord ; but 
Hosea cannot compare with the Divine tenderness which 
sheds tears over Jerusalem,* or which welcomes and pardons 
the Magdalen.^ Especially do we miss in the prophets that 
practical love of individual souls which is so conspicuous 
• St. Luke xix. 41. »> lb, vii. 37-50. 
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in our Lord Jesus Christ. While His horizon of activity 
and aim is infinitely greater than theirs; while He is 
gazing steadily upon a vast future of which they had, by. 
comparison, only dim and imperfect presentiments; He 
devotes Himself — we may dare to say so — to a publican,* 
to a Syrophenician stranger,^ to a Nicodemus,*^ to a Sama- 
ritan woman,* to the family at Bethany,® as if, for the time 
being, there were none others in the world to engage His 
care. Nowhere, perhaps, is this aspect of His teaching so 
prominent as in His Last Discourse in the Supper-room ; * 
the language of the Uncreated Love speaking directly to 
human hearts in words which, at the distance of eighteen- 
centuries, retain this the secret of their matchless au- 
thority. It was with this accent of certainty, this fear- 
lessness, this love, that our Lord Jesus Christ deposited 
His Revelation within the souls of men. True, He did not 
state many formal propositions ; He was oftener engaged 
in quickening consciences than in instructing minds. 
But in the fulness of His authority, in addition to what 
He taught Himself, He sanctioned the teaching of bygone- 
centuries, and of His Apdstles after Him. " Not one jot 
nor one tittle," He said, looking backward, '^ shall pass^ 
from the Law, till all be fulfilled." « " When the Spirit 
of Truth," He said, looking forward, " is come, He shall 
guide you into all truth,"'* 

And thus from Prophets, from Apostles, above all, from 
Himself, we now know, or may know, all that is most 
important for us, as men, to know. As TertuUian said 
in his day, our little Christian children can answer the 
questions which are in debate among the philosophers. 

» St. Luke V. 27-32. ^ St. Mark vii. 25-30. « St. John iii. 1-13. ' 
•* Ih. iv. 1-26. « J7>. xi. 1-44. ' Ih. xiii.-xvii. 

« St. Matt. V. 18. ^ St. John xvi. 13, 
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We know Who created this wonderful Universe, with its 
mysteries of teeming life. We know Who placed us here, 
and why He has placed us here, and how we may fulfil His 
high purposes about us. We know what is behind us, 
before us, above us ; God our Creator, God our King and 
Euler, God the last End of our being. We know, too — 
marvellous is His love to have committed such know- 
ledge to such puny intelligences — we know something 
of the eternal harmonies of His Uncreated Life ; of the 
mystery of a Threefold Subsistence within the Divine 
Unity ; of the unutterable condescension of Him Who has 
brought us this knowledge; of the Divine Spirit Who 
continually recommends it to our inmost souls. We have 
before us, or rather we have in our possession, a body of 
fixed, unchanging truth, in outward form like the opinions 
and philosophies which make up the staple of human 
thought, but, on a closer inspection, both in its substance 
and in the authority on which it rests, utterly distinct 
from them. " The Dayspring from on high hath visited 
us, to give light to them that sit in darkness and in the 
shadow of death, and to guide our feet into the way of 
peace." 

My brethren, if Jesus Christ, the Eternal Word, has 
indeed at His first coming brought us from Heaven this 
gift of revealed truth in its fulness, He has thereby imposed 
upon us peculiar responsibilities. He does not force it 
upon our understandings. We can elude its loving pressure, 
if we will, by indifference as well as by ingenuity. But, 
plainly, it cannot leave us, in any case, as we should have 
been had it never been given at all. In a Christian 
country like this, we have all of us more or less distinctly 
stood face to face with it. We have all had our oppor- 
tunities — when and what God knows — for becoming 
acquainted with its claims. "If," said our Lord, with 
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mournful solemnity, of the men of His day — " if I had not 
come and spoken unto them they had not had sin ; but 
now they have no cloke for their sin." * Such knowledge 
is, or may be, an unspeakable blessing. But such know- 
ledge may be also, for those who set it aside, or make no 
use of it, the measure of their loss. Which, dear brethren, 
is it to be for you and me ? The years within which this 
question has to be answered cannot be long for any of us. 
The issues which depend on our decision are final for 
us all. 

" St. John XV. 22. 



SERMON XUI. 

BLESSINGS OF CHRIST'S FIRST COMING. 

III. REDEMPTION FROM SIN- 

(fourth SUNDAY IN ADVENT.) 

St. Luke i. 78, 79. 

The Dayspring from on high hath visited us, to give light to them that sii 
in darkness and in the shadow of deaths to guide our feet into the 
way of peace, 

IN considering our Lord first as the Model and then 
as the Enlightener of mankind, we have been making 
our way towards a third aspect of His Work which His 
Advent suggests. He is also our Deliverer from the guilt 
and the consequences of sin. Had He only shown us what 
man was meant to be, He would have left us with the 
painful conviction that we are, one and all, in different 
ways, very unlike the intended Model. Had He added 
to this a knowledge of our destiny beyond the grave, 
and pointed out its direct connection with our actual 
state in this life. He would have heightened our misery 
without doing anything substantially to alleviate it. A 
revelation of moral beauty in a world of sinners, followed 
by a revelation of the consequences of sin, would have 
been like the torch-light visit of a high-spirited and 
inquisitive traveller to the scene of a battle-field, when 
VOL. I. o 
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night Lad separated the combatants. The ground is 
stained with the disfigured bodies of the dying and the 
dead ; the air is filled with the moans of the despairing 
sufferers ; but the traveller can only bring his torches to 
light up the scene in all its horrors for those who are still 
able. to take the measure of their misery; he can only 
remind them, by his own bright appearance, of all that 
they have, perhaps irretrievably, lost. He is not a sur- 
geon, or a hospital nurse; so he goes on his way, and 
night spreads its shroud over the scene of pain. But as 
he disappears into the darkness he is followed — well, he 
is not followed by the blessings of the sufiferers. 

I. 

If our Lord's Advent into the world could have recalled 
this description. He would have neglected the main source 
of human discomfort and apprehension, and indeed the 
cause of those other needs which have already been con- 
sidered. For why has man ever lost the true ideal of 
his life? Why does he ever shiver at the possibilities 
which surround his destiny? The answer is that he 
is aware, more or less dimly, of the presence of a fatal 
flaw in his nature, of a power which has entered into 
it, and put it out of harmony with itself and with the 
true law of its action. The shadow of a great failure 
has fallen upon the human family, and so individual 
men, even before they begin to act for themselves, feel, 
as do persons born out of wedlock, that they lie under 
a disadvantage at starting which they have inherited. 
As was said by a clever wit of the inhabitants of modern 
Borne, some fifteen years ago, mankind in a natural 
state is born to "an inheritance of ruins." * Kuins in the 
* E. About. 
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intelligence, which preserves fragments of truths that 
it once contemplated in their perfection; rains in the 
aflTections, which, instead of iisihg to Heaven, constantly 
busy themselves in seeking treasures beneath the soil 
of earth; ruins in the will/ which has lost its original 
force and directness, and too often is the slave of the 
passions which it was meant to curb. This is what is 
called the doctrine — it might just as well be called the 
fact — of the Fall. If the real nature and extent of the Fall 
has been mischievously exaggerated in certain quarters 
of Christendom ; if fallen man has been represented as 
morally so impotent that he is practically irresponsible ; 
such exaggerations must not blind us to the truth which 
they distort. The Fall of man is a fact which can be 
ascertained by observation. It is to be observed espe- 
cially in man's difficulty in mastering what he knowd 
to be good — the better pagans were fully alive to the 
difficulty of virtue ; — ^in his facility of lapsing into what 
he knows to be evil; in his indisposition to rise out of 
himself heavenward ; in his secret enmity to the thought 
of a Holy God; in his natural dislike and suspicion 
of his brother-man, apart from the ties of blood or of 
self-interest; in the wild disorders of his own inner 
being ; in the degradation of his soul, meant to command 
his body, to be its slave and, I may say, its victim. 
^^ Behold, I was shapen in wickedness; and in sin hatli 
my mother conceived me."* That is the language of 
every child of man who attentively studies the facts 
of human nature. Predisposition to sin is as universal, 
it is all but as old, as humanity; and though at times 
the fact may seem to be obscured by anomalous out- 
breaks of generosity or courage, it is soon reasserted*' 
There was a depressing conviction of this truth in the 

• P». li. 5. 
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ancient world, which expressed itself in a story that has 
often been quoted to illustrate it, Hercules, the repre- 
sentative hero of pagan faith, may reach what seems to 
be the climax of glory, as the conqueror of monsters and 
tyrants, and the generous friend of the weak and the 
distressed ; but, as he wraps around his frame the fatal 
garment which a woman has offered him, he finds that 
he is the prey of a devouring flame, and the hands which 
were all-powerful against tyrant-force are powerless to 
strip ofif the robe of Deianira. 

How has man succeeded to this inheritance of weakness 
and sin ? God did not make us as we are. He made our 
first parent a sinless being; He added to his stock of 
natuml powers, instincts, aspirations, an endowment of 
grace, which, while it did not force him to be loyal 
to God, made loyalty easy. Still, God willed to be 
arerved by a freely yielded service; and His gifts to 
Adam did not destroy Adam's liberty. Adam was free 
to try the experiment of evil, if he chose ; and, with 
his eyes open, he tried it. We know the sequel. By 
that one act he entered upon a life under totally new 
conditions. Sin, which had before required an effort, 
became easy ; virtue, which had been natural to him, 
became difficult and unwelcome. And what he had be- 
come, that his children became ; he left them his nature, 
his fallen nature ; with all its traces of a splendid past, 
with all its actual and humiliating disabilities. He 
could not leave them what he had lost; the robe of 
righteousness now lay inside the gates of Eden. If he 
transmitted his nature at all, he could not but leave 
them an entail of weakness and corruption ; an inheri- 
tance of moral death. " By one man sin entered into the 
world, and death by sin." * 

^ Bom. V. I J. 
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This doctrine of the transmitted effects of the Fall is 
<5onstantly urged against Christianity, as a tenet incont 
sistent with the Justice of God. At any rate, my hearers, 
we do not escape the presumed difficulty by reject- 
ing this particular doctrine ; since the same feature of 
the Divine government meets us again and again else- 
where. Take the not unfrequent case of a parent who 
fatally impairs his constitution by habits of intemperance 
or debauchery, and then transmits to children and grand<> 
children a weakly type of existence; condemning them 
by anticipation to an unusual share of disease and pain. 
The argument against original sin on the score of its 
injustice, would impeach the Divine Creator for not 
having summarily prevented the debauched father from 
becoming a parent; why does God not cut him off by 
death, when it must have been foreseen that he would only 
add to the sum of human misery ? Or look at the moral 
disadvantages which are entailed upon children by irre- 
ligious or immoral parents. These children have no 
choice as to where they will be brought up, or as to 
whether they will exist at all ; such questions are settled 
for them. Yet their first lessons are lessons of vice, of 
blasphemy, of dishonesty, of all that will make their 
future a future of utter misery, unless some one interfere. 
Of such children there are thousands in this metropolis. 
And it may be urged, with as much reason as before, that 
Divine Justice ought to forbid the existence of children 
in such circumstances as these ; but then, as a matter of 
fact, God does nothing of the kind. Again, many a man 
has been bom into the world with good abilities, ample 
means, a desire to make himself as useful as he can to his 
fellow-creatures, and yet his life has from the first been 
overshadowed by some act of his father's, against the social 
effects of which he struggles in vain. Why should God 
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give so much that promises future usefulness, and then 
allow all to be ruined by an entail of real or sup- 
posed dishonour? Louis XVL, as everybody knows, went 
to the scaflfold in consequence of the errors of a dynasty 
of which he was the most virtuous member. And we 
Englishmen of to-day pay taxes in order to defray tbe 
expenses of wars carried on by our grandfathers and 
great-grandfathers, but for which we are as little answer- 
able as for the campaigns of Julius Cee^ar. In short, 
whether we look to man's physical nature, or to his moral 
and spiritual education, or to the structure of human 
society, we see everywhere the same dependence of one 
generation of men upon another, in the most vital 
respects ; and, accordingly, the objection to original sin 
which we are considering is in reality little less than an 
impeachment of the general scheme of God's government 
of the world. True, He does break through the fatal entail 
in conspicuous instances. The Jews of the Captivity 
thought it hard that they should be suffering for the sins 
of bygone generations, and complained that ** the fathers 
had eaten sour grapes, and the children's teeth were set 
on edge ; " * and Ezekiel was told to assure them that,- 
in their instance, every man would bear his own burden ; ^ 
the entail of punishment was to end. But the rule still 
holds good as part of God's general government. God 
still deals with us men as families, as nations, as parts 
of the entire organism of humanity, no less than as indi- 
viduals. Clearly, in the last resort He has a right, as 
Creator, to do this. And if He does so. His action t-ells 
both ways ; it is the principle of the restoration of man as 
well as of his fall. As Adam's sin involves in its fatal 
consequences the natural family of man ; so Christ, the 
Restorer, acts and suffers on behalf of the whole redeemed 
» Ezek. xviii. a. ^ Ih. 3, 4. 
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family. * If God sees fallen man in our first parent, He 
welcomeis restored man in our Second. St. Paul balances 
the results and exclaims, ^' If sin hath abounded, grace 
hath much more abounded." ^ 



II. 

We must not, however, anticipate. Let us observe 
next that, over and above this transmitted inheritance of 
a sinful disposition, there is the immeasurable mass of 
actual sins, of which all human beings are guilty ; of which 
every man and woman adds so many to the existing stock. 
We are so familiar with the name and the fact of sin ; it 
so clings to our whole life of thought, speech, and action ; 
that we think as little about it as of the weeds which 
grow in a country lane. But it is not the less serious a 
matter for all that. Let us ask ourselves, before we go 
further. What do we mean by sin? The question is a 
practical one for all of us. 

Do we mean by sin, thoughts, or words, or acts, or 
habits which fall short of being good? Do we mean 
'merely imperfect goodness, so that the contrast between 
a thief and an honest man is only a contrast between 
the more honest man and the less ? This has been main* 
tained by able writers ; but it is in contradiction to the 
sense of the human race. Sin, all the world over, means 
something resolved or done in opposition to good, not 
merely failure to attain it. 

Do we mean by sin, a necessary step or stage in the 
development of a moral being; a counterpart to those 
diseases which, although painful and weakening at the 
time, are said to purify the blood and strengthen the 

* Rom. v. 12-19. ^ •^' 20. 
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constitution ? This, too, has been maintained by a philo- 
sophical school ; but the common sense or judgment of 
men rejects it. When we name " sin," we do not mean 
a useful factor in the progress of man or of society, but 
some thought or word or deed which our sense of right 
condemns as that which ought not to be, whatever may 
or may not come of it. 

Do we, then, mean by sin animalized human life, con- 
sisting in the sovereignty of the senses of man over his 
reason ? Doubtless a great deal of sin takes this form. 
But there are spiritual sins with which the senses have 
nothing whatever to do, such as pride, envy, and the like. 
The form of sin is one thing, the essence another. And 
the essence must be something common to sins which 
take a sensual form, and to sins which have nothing to do 
with the senses. 

Is this essence of sin, then, contradiction to received 
human opinion ? The other day, a clever, oflf-hand writer 
said that the only satisfactory standard of conduct was 
obedience to the opinion or the law of a man's country. 
According to this, sin would be contradiction of national 
opinion or national law. National opinion may, no doubt,, 
support that moral truth which sin contradicts ; it pro- 
scribes theft or murder, and to commit murder or theft 
is to sin. But national opinion varies at different times 
and in different countries ; it permits many sinful things 
in England ; it enjoins many sinful things, as Christians 
consider them, say in China and India. A varying stan- 
dard of right and wrong like this cannot possibly have 
that sacredness which makes an offence against it sin ; and 
this holds good of national law as well. Human law, in- 
deed, wherever it is not opposed to the Law of Gt)d, is 
sanctioned by God's authority as being law, and in that 
sense to break it is to sin. But human law may, for 
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instance, sanction the re-marriage of divorced persons, in 
wbich case it sanctions that which our Lord Jesus Christ 
expressly condemns;* or it may bid Daniel "fall down 
and worship the graven image which Nebuchadnezzar the 
king has set up." ^ In that e^e, disobedience to human 
law is so far from being sinful, that obedience would be 
sinful; a higher than any human law has a first claim 
on obedience. Although, therefore, a great many persons 
have no better idea of right and wrong than that which 
is supplied by the law of their country and the opinion of 
their contemporaries, it is clear that these authorities 
supply a standard too uncertain, too self-contradicting, 
too equivocal, to enable us to describe all oflfences against 
it by so solemn a word as ** sin." 

We are not losing our time,'my brethren, in reviewing 
these misconceptions. They still enjoy, in different de- 
grees, a certain vitality. And, until we know what sin 
really is, we have no adequate idea of our own misery, 
and therefore no adequate sense of what has been done 
for us in otder to relieve it. 

Once more, then. What do we mean by sin ? We mean 
intentional contradiction, in thought, word, or act, of the 
perfectly Holy Will of God, by the free will of His intelli- 
gent creatures. Why should contradiction of God's Will 
be of so grave a character as the word *'sin" always implies ? 
Because God's Will as to all matters of moral truth ex- 
presses a necessity of His Nature. God is not good 
because He chooses to be good, as though it were open to 
Him to be something else. We may dare to say that, 
being God, He cannot help being good, and willing good- 
ness ; He would cease to be Himself could He be other- 
wise. We may see this, if we reflect that the laws of 
goodness are just as eternal and necessary as the laws of 
* St. Matt. V. 32. b Dan. iii. 5. 
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mathematics. As it was always true that things equal 
to the same are equal to one another, so it was always 
true that veracity is good and falsehood evil. Our minds 
reftise, in either case, to conceive a time or circumstances 
in which falsehood could have been good; in order to 
suppose it, the texture and constitution of our minds must 
be destroyed, just as it must be destroyed, if we are to 
suppose that there was a time when things equal to the 
same were unequal to one another. But if the laws of 
goodness are as eternal as the axioms of mathematics, 
they must have existed thus eternally, either in indepen- 
dence of the Eternal God, or as a part of His Nature. 
To suppose that they existed independently of Him is to 
suppose that He is not the Alone Eternal; in other 
words, that He is not God. And therefore we are driven 
to conclude that, just as pure mathematical truth expresses 
facts of the Divine Nature in ways which we shall pos- 
sibly comprehend hereafter, so moral truths are integral 
parts of that Nature, and God prescribes truthfulness, 
justice, purity, and the like, not capriciously and as a 
matter of taste, but because He is what He is, the All- 
holy. This enables us to see the real character of sin. 
It is a contradiction of that which God wills respecting 
the conduct of us His creatures ; not of that which He 
chooses to will, as men have spoken, but of that which 
He wills by virtue of His Nature as the necessarily Holy 
Being. Sin contradicts God's Nature ; it is in conflict with 
His Existence ; it would, if it could be indefinitely exag- 
gerated, destroy Him ; and it is the dim perception of this 
awful truth which gives the word so much deeper a sense, 
in the customary speech of men, than is to be wrung out 
of those shallow explanations just now glanced at. The 
original Biblical words for sin imply this without saying 
it. According to one, by sin man passes the line which 
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separates good from evil ; * according to another, he falls 
from one state of existence down to a perfectly different 
state ; ^ according to a third, he misses by it the true aim 
of his existence.® This will enable us to see that sin 
cannot but have consequences. It is not like a mood of 
thought or feeling which arises in the mind, and leaves 
no appreciable traces of its presence. ' It introduces a new 
state of things, which continues until it is reversed by 
some act as definite as the act which introduced it. Of 
these consequences, some are within the soul, and some 
are without it. Of those within the soul, the gravest 
consequence is the collapse of the higher spiritual life 
which sin poisons. If the sinner is a Christian, he forfeits 
grace ; " that grace wherein we stand," ^ as St. Paul puts 
it. If a heathen, he forfeits partially or wholly his hold 
on the natural moral truth which God has taught him. 
The symptoms may be more or less pronounced, but 
there is no mistake as to their general character. The 
man^s spiritual senses are benumbed, paralyzed. He sees 
not any realities beyond sense ; he hears not any voices 
which speak only to conscience ; he has no taste for the 
good things which God has prepared for the spiritual 
palate; his will is enchained. "Whosoever committeth 
sin is the slave of sin." ® But he cannot altogether rid 
himself of regret that he has done what he has. "A 
certain fearful looking for of judgment"' haunts from time 
to time the secret recesses of his soul, and he is wretched. 
He is always liable to these recurrent tortures ; and there 
are times when the past rises up against him like breakers 
rolling one after another upon a perishing wreck ; times 

* irapd$a<riSi Rom. V. 14 ; Gal. iii. 19. 
^ vapdnrufAo, Rom. V. 15-18; 2 Cor. v. 1 9. 
^ iifiapria, Rom. v. 12, etc. ; iii. 9 ; vi. I, etc. 
^ Rom. V. 2. ® St. John viii. 34. ^ Heb. x. 27. 
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when, as with Eichard III. on the eve of Bosworth Field, 
all the ghosts of past crimes present themselves with 
terrible vividness. 

"My conscience hath a thousand several tongues, 
And every tongue brings in a several tale, 
And every tale condemns me for a villain. 

All several sins, all used in each degree, 
Throng to the bar, crying all, Guilty ! guilty ! 
• • . • • • 

Methought the souls of all that I had murdered 
Came to my tent, and every one did threat 
To-morrow's vengeance on the head of Richard." * 

And these consequences of sin, internal to the soul, are 
corresponding to other consequences altogether indepen- 
dent of it. Whether the sinner remembers his sin or not, 
the Infinite, All-surveying Mind cannot but know of it. 
Each sin is a spiritual fact, and no fact can be hidden 
from, or other than present to, the All-seeing Mind. And, 
noting it. He cannot but punish it. He would cease to be 
Himself if He could regard it with any approach to com- 
placency or indulgence. Men sometimes use language 
as if sin were rather a sort of breach of the etiquette of 
the universe, than anything more serious ; and as if God, 
like a good-natured earthly prince, might be trusted or 
expected to excuse that which could not really harm Him 
and only thwarted His personal inclinations. It is only 
when we remember that moral truth is God's very 
Nature that we understand the necessity which He is 
under of punishing that which contradicts it. Justice is 
the reverse side of goodness : if God could indulge sin. 
He would not be good. And, let us note, no mere rules 
of conduct for the future, however excellent, will help us 
here. The Gentiles had such a rule in natural morality ; 

" Richard JIf., Act v. Sc. 3. . 
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but, as St. Paul shows, it only availed to condemn them, 
for falling below and contradicting natural morality.* The 
Jews had such a rule in the Law of Sinai ; but, as St. 
Paul shows, it only condemned them still more emphati- 
cally, in proportion to its greater explicitness, as con- 
spicuous breakers of that Law which was their national 
boast.*" *' By the Law," says St. Paul, " is the knowledge 
of sin;" "^ "I had not known sin, but by the Law." "* That is 
the measure of a rule of conduct, even though it be Divine. 
It does not do away with the guilt of past transgression. 
It does not confer any strength which will make obedience 
easy in the future. By itself it only illuminates the past ; 
in proportion to its clearness and authority, it forces us 
to look beyond itself for relief. This is what St. Paul 
meant by that famous sentence of his, " The Law is our 
schoolmaster to bring us unto Christ." ® 

For the Eevelation of a moral God is a Revelation, not 
merely of Justice, which belongs to the truthfulness of 
goodness, but also of Mercy, which belongs to its active 
enterprise. If God hates sin which He did not make, He 
loves sinners whom He did make. He hateth nothing 
that He has made.' Degraded though it be, He does not 
despise the work of His own Hands.* The sinner is a 
rebellious child, but he is a child ; his body and his soul 
are alike precious ; they are masterpieces of wisdom and 
of love. God sees beneath the ruins caused by sin the 
buried remains of past magnificence ; He sees the outline 
of a likeness which once was accurate, and which is still 
dear to a Father's eye. Thus the Divine Mercy yearns 
over the sinner, while the Divine Justice condemns him. 
The Jews knew this truth as we know it. As we sang 

» Rom. ii. 14-16. ^ 26. 17-23. « 16. iii. 20. 

^ Ih. yii. 7. « Gal. ui. 24. ' Wisd. xi. 24. 

« Vs. czxxYiii. 8. 
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this morning in that magnificent Psalm, composjed in the 
first bright days after the return from Babylon — 

" The Lord is full of compassion and mercy, 
Long-suffering, and of great goodness. 
He will not alway be chiding, 
Neither keepeth He His anger for ever. 
He hath not dealt with us after our sins, 
Nor rewarded us according to our iniquities. 
For look how high the heaven is in comparison of the earth ; 
So great is His mercy also towards them that fear Him. 
Look how wide also the east is from the west ; 
So far hath He set our sins from us." * 

But, then, the question is, How is mercy to be some- 
thing diflferent from mere indulgence; how is it to be 
true to those requirements of goodness which comprise 
hatred of evil ; how is the song of the Church, as the 
Psalmist has it, to be a song, not of mercy only, but of 
judgment too ? ^ 



III. 

Here, then, we reach the third aspect of our Lord'a 
coming into this human world. He comes, not merely 
to teach us how to live ; not merely to lighten up the 
dark secrets of our existence and our destiny; but to 
take away our sins. 

He is a Bevelation both of Love and of Justice, and of 
the true term of their reconciliation in God. The old 
moral Law still holds, " The wages of sin is death." *^ But 
" God so loved the world, that He gave His only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish." *^ 
For '* He is," says His Apostle, " a Propitiation for our 

* Ps. ciii. 8-12. »> lb, cl i. 

« Rom. vi 23. d St. John iii 16. 
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sins ; and not for our sins only, but also for the sins of the 
whole world." * And if it be asked, How can He possibly 
stand in this relationship towards man ? the answer is a 
fourfold one. 

In the first place^ He was qualified for this work as 
being sinless ; the one Sample in all history of entirely 
spotless manhood. ^'He did no sin, neither was guile 
found in His mouth." ^ One stain would have impaired 
His capacity for pleading for mercy on a world of sinners. 
He is " the Lamb of God ; " the Emblem of innocence 
as well as the Sacrificial Victim ; and thus '^ He taketh 
away the sin of the world." ^ He is ** made sin for us, 
Who knew no sin ; that we might be made the righteous- 
ness of God in Him." * 

Next, He was equipped for this work by being the Re- 
presentative Man. When He came among us, " He took 
not on Him," says His Apostle, " the nature of Angels ; 
but He took on Him the seed of Abraham." ® It was not 
a personal human being ; it was human nature which the 
Son of God wrapped around His own Eternal Person, that 
it might be, not one among many, but the natural repre- 
sentative of all. In a former sermon ' I have had occasion 
to dwell on our Lord's Representation of the race con- 
sidered as furnishing a Model for true human life. We 
must now consider it as the basis of His Atoning Death. 
The principle of representation is universally admitted ; 
parents act for their children, governments for a people, 
the elected for the electors, in all departments of human 
activity and life. There are certain conditions which 
make representation natural; some men are elected to 

^ I St. John ii. 2. *» i St. Pet. ii. 22. « St. John i. 29. 

d 2 Cor. V. 21. « Heb. ii. 16. ' Of. Senn. XL 
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represent, others represent -by their position, or by their 
birth, or by their age, such and such a number of their 
fellow-men, Jesus, as the One Perfect Sample of human- 
kind, represented us all. The acts and words of His Life 
were representative ; His active obedience is, if we will, 
ours; believing, purified, reatoried humanity acts and 
speaks in Jesus ; and, before the Eternal Purity, all the 
new generations of men are " accepted in the Beloved." * 
And, conversely, He pays our debt to the Justice of God ; 
He bears our sins, as our Eepresentative, in His Own 
Body on the Tree ; ^ and, as a consequence, " there is no 
condemnation to them which are in Christ Jesus ; " ^ " for 
as in Adam," man's natural representative, "all die, 
even so in Christ," man's Spiritual Eepresentative, " shall 
all " who have a part in Him " be made alive." * 

He made Himself ready for this by offering Himself 
voluntarily to suffer. The notion of injustice as attaching 
to the Atonement proceeds upon the idea that Jesus was 
dragged against His Will to Calvary, just as the sacrificial 
beasts of the old covenant were driven to the altar. 
But He was offered because it was His own Will. " Sacri- 
fice and offering Thou wouldest not, but a Body hast 
Thou prepared Me. . . . Then said I, Lo, I come to do 
Thy Will, God." « As He said just before His Passion, 
** No man taketh My Life from Me, but I lay it down of 
Myself. I have power to lay it down, and I have power 
to take it again."* Clearly, there is a vast difference 
between a victim whose life is wrung out of him, and 
a soldier who freely devotes himself to death. The 
soldier has a right to do this, for adequate reasons. 
Life is the noblest sacrifice which a free moral being Qan 

» Eph. i. 6. ^ I St. Pet. ii. 24. « Rom. viii. i. 

^ I Cor. XV, 22. « Heb. x. 5, 7. ' St. John x. 18. 
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ofter in the cause of truth or goodness. There is some- 
thing to be said about injustice, when a slave is bidden 
risk his life for a cause with which he has no sympathy ; 
but we have not yet learnt to think of injustice in con- 
nection, say, with the death of Regulus, or with the death 
of Bishop Patteson. 

Eourthly, and above all. He could really undertake this 
momentous work because He is not only man, but more 
than man. We can conceive a mere man becoming, by a 
rare grace, the perfect model of humanity. We can con- 
ceive a mere man as so filled with Light from Heaven as 
to teach his fellows all the wisdom and secrets of this and 
the other life. But how should a mere man put away the 
sins of a guilty world ? Here, surely, is some new power 
communicating to the acts and sufferings of the sinless 
Kepresentative of our race. Who freely offers Himself on 
its behalf, a virtue which literally knows no bounds. 
Every human act is limited in its value ; every human 
pang, however instinct with moral motive, finds at last 
a sphere where its power throbs away into silence. The 
value of the Death of Christ, extending itself, in His 
intention, as we know, to the whole human family, and 
to all the ages of the world, depends upon the fact that 
He is the Everlasting Son of God; and hence every act 
and every suffering of His is weighted with an infinite 
value ; it has a force which is literally incalculable. 
Indeed, on the Cross, as in nature, we see the prodigality 
of God's Love. " In His love and in His pity He redeemed 
us." * It is not hyperbolical to say, with St. Augustine, 
that one drop of the Eedeemer's Blood miglit have re-^ 
deemed a thousand worlds; but God does nothing by 
halves, and in His love, as in His justice, far beyond 

. - -* Isa. Ixiii. 0.. . 

VOL. I. P 
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our notions of bargain and equivalence, there are depths 
past finding out.* 

Here, then, on the eve of the Christmas Festival, we 
see the end, as it were, in the beginning ; we see the 
flower in the germ; we see the most solemn signifi- 
cance of the Advent for a world of sinners. If our guilt 
has been put away ; if we have been robed in white 
garments, and have not defiled them ; ^ if we can look 
up to the Pace of our Father in Heaven with filial con- 
fidence ; if Angels see in us their destined fellow-citizens ; 
if life is made bright to us by hope, even more than by 
resignation ; if death has already lost his sting, and the 
grave its ancient victory ; ^ — this is because the coming 
of our Lord into this human world has achieved for uis 
redemption ; redemption from sin, redemption from death, 
redemption from fear. Having been "justified by faith, 
we have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ." ^ 
We reach forth the hand of faith to receive a gift which 
we never could have earned ; and He, in return, washes 
us from our sins iii His own Blood,® and robes us in His 
righteousness.' How He does this ; how He completes 
His work — we may consider more at length another 
Sunday. To-day let us reflect that to no one of us can 
such a gift be matter of indifference. If any are still 
sitting in moral darkness, in the shadow of an Eternal 
Death which already darkens life by anticipation, let them 
know that the Birth of Christ means the visit of the 
Day-star from on high ; that it means the Birth of the 
Bedeemer. They may yet find at His Hands, if they 
will, the fulness of pardon and of peace. And let those 
who have ** washed their robes, and niade them white in 

* Rom. xL 33. •» Rev. iii. 4; xvL 15. '^ i Oor. xv. 55-57. 
^ Rom. V. I. « Rot. i. 5. ' Isa. Ixi. 10; 2 Oor. t. 2I. 
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the Blood of the Lamb,"* remember that a redeemed 
life must be a practical preparation for taking part in that 
Song which saints, and only saints, will sing for ever 
before the Throne : " Thou wast slain, and hast redeemed 
us unto God by Thy Blood out of every kindred, and 
tongue, and people, and nation, . . . Worthy is the Lamb 
that was slain to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, 
and strength, and honour, and glory, and blessing," ^ 

• Rev. vii. 14. •' 15. v. 9, la. 



SERMON XIV. 
BLESSINGS OP CHEIST'S :FIEST COMING. 

IV. THE GIFT OF- A NEW NATURE. 
(SUNDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS.) 

St. Luke i. 78, 79. 

The Dayspring from on high hath visited us, to give light to them that sit 
in darkness and in the shadow of death, to guide our feet into the 
way of peace, 

CHRISTMAS has come ; the echoes of the great Fes- 
tival are almost dying away; but we are still far 
from exhausting the subject on which we entered in the 
early days of Advent. It is a subject which belongs to 
Christmas as well as to Advent. If Advent is expec- 
tation, Christmas is CDJoyment ; if Christmas celebrates 
the Birth of the Son of God, Advent persistently looks 
forward to it. We are not out of order, then, in still 
proceeding to consider a result of Christ's coming for 
which the earlier stages of this inquiry will have pre- 
pared us. As our Model, He has taught us the true ideal 
of life. As our Instructor, He has taught us the secrets 
of our destiny. As our Redeemer, He has bought us out 
of the power of sin and death, and has made peace for us 
with God. But here a question occurs with painful 
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urgency. He has destroyed for ns the guilty past ; but 
will He help us in the future? Is His Gospel like a 
hospital which cures its patients of a deadly disorder, and 
then turns them out into streets and alleys which are hot- 
beds of infection and disease ? Or has He provided for 
the future as well as for the past ? Has He, besides curings 
us, furnished us with antidotes against the inroads of our 
old enemy ? Is He really made to us, as His Apostle says, 
Sanctification as well as Redemption ? * Deliverance froni 
evil is always a blessing; but if there be no provision 
against the recurrence of evil, or if the enfranchised are 
placed in a position which they cannot really fill, deliver- 
ance is at best a very imperfect blessing. We see an illus- 
tration of this in the case of the negro population which 
was emancipated at the close of the civil war in America, 
ten years ago. Few Englishmen would dispute the 
wrongfulness of the slave-system, or the duty of emanci- 
pating slaves wherever it can be done. But, looking to 
some recent events, at New Orleans and elsewhere, it is 
surely impossible to deny that to confer the full rights of 
free citizenship upon a population which has none of th^ 
moral and social qualities that enable it to make use of 
them, is to confer on such a population a blessing which, 
however just, is of doubtful value. And the question 
before us to-day is whether our Lord's work for us is open 
to this sort of criticism; whether, besides ennobling us 
with the gift of freedom. He has furnished us with the 
means of doing justice to its high requirements. 

I. 

Reverting to one of the great truths with which we set 
out, let us remember that a first necessity of our moral 

» I Cor. i. 30. 
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natare is to become better, and that our Lord's under- 
taking is to make men better ; or, as His Apostle says, 
^ '* to purify to Himself a peculiar people, zealous of good 
works." * If, indeed, this were not the case, if the Gospel 
really contented itself with making men comfortable, in- 
stead of aiming at making them good, there would be 
a plain divorce between religion on the one side, and con- 
science on the other ; a divorce which, in the event, would 
be fatal to both. Now, here we are encountered by a 
serious but indisputable fact; the weakness of human 
nature when thrown on its own resources. The sense of 
guilt, the dread of punishment, are removed by our 
Lord's expiatory work ; but the collapse of strength 
remains, whether against the inroads of evil, or for pur- 
poses of energetic good. To man in his natural state, 
virtue is a diflSculty, while vice is the order of the day. 
Vice means movement with the stream of fallen human 
nature ; virtue movement against the stream. Virtue, as 
the derivation of the word suggests, means a serious effort ; 
an act of force, whereby man detaches himself from the 
tyranny of passion, the tyranny of custom, the tyranny 
of opinion, the tyranny of surrounding circumstance, and 
makes head against it. My brethren, I put it to you 
whether this sense of the word is not justified at either 
extreme of society ? Those who have read the recently 
published memoirs of the late Mr. Charles Greville,^ will 
feel that the traditional sentiment of the upper orders is 
often hostile to anything that deserves the name of virtue. 
And those who know anything of the tyranny of vicious 
opinion in the darker haunts of London, know that real 
virtue in many a young man or woman among the poorer 
dlasses is a triumph of moral force, asserting itself against 

• Tit. ii. 14. 

^ The first portion of the Qreioillt Memoirs appeared in October, 1874. 
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obstacles and pressure of the most formidable kind, and 
at great risk to those who practise it. Joseph in the house 
of Potiphar, Daniel in the Court of Babylon, John the 
Baptist face to face with Herod and Herod las, represent 
trials that are reproduced in other ages and countries; 
and sometimes the tempted triumph as of old, but too 
often they fail. To resist threats, to resist seduction, to 
resolve that, come what may, the true shall be obeyed, the 
good shall be done, the evil shall be put away — this is not 
easy ; when man is left to himself it is exceedingly difficult. 
The fact which makes virtue difficult is that man, in his 
fallen estate, wants heart for it. Vice, it has been said, 
grows like thistles in a neglected garden. . That garden 
is human nature, ruined by Adam, and as yet unblessed 
by Christ. Vice is at home in it. Vice does not need 
encouragement like virtue ; vice gets on very well without 
rewards for proficiency. We are told sometimes by great 
authorities — not by any great religious authorities — that 
children are born good. Look at that charming baby, 
they say ; look at his bursts of affection, his sweet smile, 
his innocent and irrepressible joy, his loveliness and 
beauty, and tell me if it is possible to believe those 
gloomy theologians who affirm that he is bom in sin. 
Well, my brethren, in answer to that I will only say, don't 
christen him, don't instruct him ; leave him to the guiding 
impulses of his sweet nature, and see what he will come 
to be. He will be, a few years hence, selfish, tyrannical, 
greedy, cruel ; the terror first of his nurse and of his 
mother, then the aversion of his companiona and of his 
schoolfellows, until at last, when grown up, he reaches 
the level of a possibly elegantly dressed and well-spoken 
savage ; a savage, if he has the chance, in cruelty ; and 
worse than any respectable sava»ge, almost certainly, in 
debauchery. Society knows this quite well, even when 
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its leaders sneer at the Christian doctrine about hiimaii 
nature ; and, accordingly, society, that is, a majority of us, 
tries to drill this charming and sinless infant into some- 
thing like outward respectability by what it calls unsec- 
tarian or secular education. The child is whipped at 
regular intervals; taught reading, writing, arithmetic, 
geography, and history; taught that he has duties as well 
as rights ; taught that he has superiors as well as equals 
and inferiors; taught that work has its claims as well as 
enjo)'ment ; taught that he must give as well as take. 
And then he is turned out into the world of men ; better, 
beyond all doubt, for this youthful drilling, so far as it 
goes; better, certainly, in a social and worldly sense. 
But his ruling motives are prudence and fear ; and fear 
and prudence are not at all equal in the long-run to the 
requirements of virtue. They are too negative, too cold, 
too much engaged in calculations to storm the breach 
when the moment arrives for doing so ; they are reflecting 
that evil is attended with practical inconvenience when 
they ought to be fired with a chivalrous passion for the 
beauty of goodness, and prepared to risk everything for 
her sake. However, the effort which society has made 
to drill the boy shows that the raw material of human 
nature is not really, in tbe deliberate and practical judg- 
ment of society, so altogether admirable as a modem 
statesman * is said to have pronounced it ; and that there 
is room, or rather, necessity, for the Christian doctrine of 
an inward influence in order to make man what he wa9 
meant to be. 

11. 

Here the question arises whether such a force is not io 
be found in the great motives to goodness which faith in 

* Lord Palmerston. 
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the Redemptive work of our Lord Jesus Christ so abun- 
dantly supplies. What can move a man, it may well be 
said, if the astonishing love of God, shown in the Incar- 
nation and Death of His only ■ begotten Son, does not 
move him ? How are we to be led to act, except from 
conviction ? How is the will to be roused and sustained, 
except through the intelligence ? And does not the work 
of Christ our Lord, when clearly apprehended by the 
understanding, provide adequate materials for firing and 
invigorating the will ? 

Nothing, my brethren, could be further from my pur- 
pose than to depreciate the invigorating force of Chris- 
tian motives. St. Paul has consecrated their power in 
a passage full of his characteristic intensity : " The love 
of Christ const raineth us ; because we thus judge, that 
if One died for all, then were all dead : and that He 
died for all, that they which live should not hence- 
forth live unto themselves, but unto Him that died 
for them, and rose again."* Each act in our Lord's 
Eedemptive Work, each labour of His Life, each separate 
humiliation and pang in His Passion, constitutes for the 
believing Christian a separate motive which operates, 
through the play of his intelligence and affections, with 
decisive force upon his will. " If He acted thus, what 
must I do ? If He bore this and this for me, what should 
I do or bear for Him ? " And yet, allowing all this, a 
motive by itself is not equal to what is wanted in order 
to keep the will up to the level of the Christian life. It 
tells with very unequal force upon minds of different 
orders. It upheaves the will into sudden activity, and 
then it dies away ; the image upon the mind's eye becomes 
fainter, or more familiar, or less able to create active 
enthusiasm. The tendency of a natural force is to spend 
* % Cor. T. 14, 15. 
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itself. Let any one of us compare the force which the 
example and words of a parent has upon his daily life 
one month after the parent's death, one year, five years, 
twenty years, forty years. At each of these periods the 
old love and grief and reverence can be rekindled, but 
the difference between the first and the last is, that in the 
first the motive is always present and powerful ; in the last, 
it is present only at rare intervals, and is greatly weakened 
in its capacity for exciting or controlling the moral nature. 

What is W£tnted, then, is something that will supplement 
this weakness of motive acting in a natural way. Certainly, 
no properly Christian motive can operate apart from the 
presence of a higher influence ; for it must be apprehended 
by faith, and faith is impossible without a special assist- 
ance from on high. " No man can say that Jesus is the 
Lord, but by the Holy Ghost." * But besides the appre- 
hension of the motive, the process of assuring to it a 
lasting sway over the soul, is the work of a new influence 
which redresses the defects of nature by reinforcing it 
from above. And thus the Church teaches us to pray 
that God would give us a due sense of all His mercies, 
that we may show forth His praise, not with our lips only, 
but in our lives.^ It might be thought at first that natural 
gratitude would secure this ; as a matter of experience, 
we find that a new motive power, a distinct invigorating 
influence, is required. 

Eevealed religion undertakes to supply this influence, 
which is called ** grace." What do we mean by " grace " ? 
In the first instance, the word means " favour," and, when 
man is its source, it need mean nothing beyond. You or 
I may very well entertain favour towards a fellow-man, 
and yet do nothing for him ; we reach the kindly feeling, 
and then we stop. We may fail to do more through 
" I Cor. xii. 3. ^ General Thanksgiving. 
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want of means, or want of determination ; our feeliug is 
strong enough to exist as feeling, but not strong enough 
to act. This faihire, which is so familiar to us, and is 
part of the finiteness and imperfection of our being, 
is impossible with God. The Perfect Being cannot 
thus halt between a moral premise and its practical 
conclusion. If God entertains fayour towards a crea- 
ture, then He blesses that creature; the grace of God 
means, not a passing mood of feeling in the Divine 
Being, but a substantial gift. The characteristic of this 
gift, as implied by the word ** grace," is that it is un- 
merited by the receiver. And since all that He gives us 
in nature as well as for our redemption is undeserved,^ 
the term *' grace " is sometimes applied to " our creation, 
preservation, and all the blessings of this life," and more 
frequently to outward aids which enable men to live for 
God ; such as the knowledge of His Will, the teaching of 
His Son, the preaching of the Gospel, the examples of 
good men. The Pelagians, who tried their best, sixteen 
centuries ago, to discredit that pai-t of Divine Revelation 
which we are now considering, applied the term ^* grace " 
to these external blessings; but they refused to it its 
proper sense of an inward force acting on the soul. Grace, 
in the true sense of the word, is an unseen influence 
which touches man within; it inspires him with good 
thoughts, pure desires, pious resolutions. When the 
Bible speaks of God's turning the hearts of men, chang- 
ing them, opening them, strengthening them, this lan- 
guage means God's unseen action upon the soul; and 
this action is exerted partly upon the understanding, 
darkened by the Fall, and partly upon th^ will, weakened 
by the Fall. We pray for one form of grace in the Collect 
for to-day,* when we ask God to cast the bright beams of 

* Feast of St. Jobii the EvangeliBt. 
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His light upon His Church. We pray for the other in 
the Collect for the Last Sunday after Trinity, when we 
entreat Him to stir up the wills of His faithful people, 
that they " plenteously bringing forth the fruit of good 
works " may of Him " be plenteously rewarded." * 

Living as we do in an age which is pre-eminently 
devoted to the philosophy of experience, we may be dis- 
posed, at first, to look somewhat askance at such a con- 
ception as that of grace. We do not see it ; we cannot 
eatch and examine it through a microscope ; we only know 
that there are eflfects which seem to presuppose some 
such agency. Then Eevelation tells us what the unseen 
agency is. But does not this recall man's experience 
ift the history of the physical sciences? Century after 
century apples fell from the trees and stones dropped 
from the hands of men, before the eyes of men, always 
downwards towards the ground, never upwards into the 
air ; and yet no one thought of asking why this should 
be. In the first decade of the seventeenth century 
Kepler arrived at clear ideas about the law of gravita- 
tion. He saw that the earth attracts a stone more than 
the stone attracts the earth; that bodies move towards 
each other in the proportion of their masses. At the 
close of the century Newton published his Principia. On 
the principle that all bodies attract each other with forces 
directly as their masses, and inversely as the squares of 
their distances, he was prepared to account for all the 
movements of the celestial bodies. The magnificent 
force or law of attraction was revealed by this prince of 
science to the human intelligence ; but it was just as 
invisible as it had been in ages when its existence was 
unsuspected — invisible in itself, visible through its effects. 
Li like manner, our earliest forefathers gazed upon the 

* CoUect for Twenty-fifth Sunday after Tiinity. 
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lightning and listened to the thunder with awe and appre- 
hension ; the subtle force wliich we know as electricity was 
unknown to, unimagined by them ; we have learnt to take 
it captive, to make it a public, almost a domestic servant ; 
to bid it wait behind a desk in every post-office in the 
country, and then carry our thought with the speed of 
lightning to the other end of the town, or across the 
Atlantic, as we may wish. Yet we see it just as little as 
did tbe rudest of our forefathers; it does our work, but it 
remains inaccessible to our observation ; its effects tell us 
that it is there ; but in vain do we attempt to bring it forth 
into the light of day, into the sphere which is governed 
^nd explored by tbe senses. And thus we are reminded 
of that force in the spiritual world which we are consider- 
ing. First of all, men noted the eflfects of grace ; then 
they were informed of its reality, its source, its power; 
but, in itself, and to the last, grace remains invisible, like 
the electric fluid, or the force of attraction, yet assuredly, 
in the world of spirit, at least as real and energetic a force 
as they. 

III. 

Here, then, we see a fourth blessing of the coming of 
our Lord Jesus Christ into this human world : He reveals 
to us the nature, and He fully secures to us the gift 
of grace. That solemn blessing with which St. Paul 
closes his Second Epistle to the Corinthians,* and which 
is repeated day by day at the close of our Morning and 
Evening Prayer, is no empty rhetorical courtesy; it 
describes an actual gift from Heaven. As St. John says, 
grace as well as truth came by Jesus Christ.^ **The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all evermore." 
Bemark, it is not here the grace of the Holy Spirit. It is 
* 2 Cor. xiii. 14. ^ St. John i» 14. 
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the " communion " or " fellowship of the Holy Spirit ; " but 
** the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ" St. John, indeed, 
says expressly that ^* grace and truth ;" that is, the full gift 
of grace, and the full revelation of truth, " came by Jesus 
Christ ; " and in the Christmas Collect which we have been 
using to-day, the Church directly connects it with His 
Nativity. It existed before His Day ; it was given here and 
there under the old Covenant ; the Psalms of David are fiill 
of it. But Jesus Christ unveiled it in its completeness, and 
conferred it in its power ; to Him we owe the full know- 
ledge and use of this spiritual force which our fellen nature 
in its weakness so greatly needs for right action, and for 
intrepid resistance to evil. And from Him and His imme- 
diate envoys we know Who is the imi^iediate Administrator 
of this force ; and what it is pre-eminently meant to effect ; 
and what are our most assured points of contact with it 

The immediate Minister of Grace, then, is revealed 
by our Lord to be the Holy and Eternal Spirit. Whether 
as breathing in the individual intelligence, the individual 
heart; or as filling, governing, and sanctifying the whole 
Church; or as transfiguring the Sacraments from dead 
forms into life-giving realities — the Holy Spirit is the 
Conveyer of Grace. All that is really good in the Chris- 
tian, or in the Christian Church ; all that asserts truth, 
all that tends to purity, all that fosters charity, comes from 
Him. The regenerate soul and the whole Spiritual Society 
are alike His temple. The prophecy of Joel * is accom- 
plished; God hath poured out His Spirit upon all flesh; 
the stream is widening year by year to embrace the nations. 
The Awful and Blessed Minister of the Grace of God 
descended on the Church at Pentecost.^ 

But, then, observe, the gift is not less originally due to 
a Joel ii. 28. ^ Acts ii. 1-4. 
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our Lord Jesus Christ. The work of the Holy Spirit isl 
sometimes represented as so entirely separate from the 
work of Christ, that one dispensation is said to have ended 
at the Ascension, and another to have begun on Whit- 
sunday. This serious misapprehension is due to the for- 
getfulness of our Lord's real relation to the coming of the 
Holy Spirit. As from all Eternity the Spirit proceeds 
from the Son as from the Father, so in time the Spirit is 
sent from the Father through the Son. Until Christ had 
ascended, He tells us, the Spirit could not be sent. " If 
I go not away, the Comforter willnot come unto you; 
but if I depart, I will send Him unto you." * Just before 
departing. He bade them " tarry in the city of Jerusalem, 
until they were endued with Power from on high." ^ It 
came, we know, to those twelve poor, unlettered men; 
the power of mental illumination, the power of enkindled 
affections, above all, the power of unconquerable will. 
But although the Spirit was the Minister, the Giver of 
the gift was Christ; and the gift was the new force of 
grace in its unstinted fulness. 

We arid taught how it is that grace acts on us; 
what is the secret of its enabling power. It unites us 
to, it makes us partakers in, the Divine Humanity ; the 
glorified Human Nature of the Son of God. This is 
why the Spirit is so constantly called "the Spirit of 
Christ." ° His work is to unite us to Christ, to robe us 
in our Lord's Perfect Nature ; that new nature by which 
the Second Adam would repair, and more than repair, 
what the first had lost. The Eternal Spirit does not 
act apart; He sets up in the Church and in the heart 
an inward presence. But that presence is the Presence, 

ft St. John xvi 7. ^ St. Luke xxiv. 49. 

<" Bom. viii. 9 ; Phil. i. 19 ; i St. Pet. i. 1 1. 
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not of Himself only, but of the Son of Man. How much 
does St, Paul make of that one phrase, which covers so 
majestic a truth — the being '4n Christ"!* Well, the 
work of making us " very members incorporate " of the. 
Holy Body of Christ is the Spirit's masterpiece: "By. 
one Spirit we are all baptized into one Body." ^ 

Again and again we are told in the Bible that union 
with Christ's Humanity is the great blessing of the Chris- 
tian life ; that Christ lives, speaks, acts in those who ara 
spiritually odo with Him; that His Life is incorporate 
with theirs, and theirs with His; and that this is the 
work of His Spirit. So St. Paul, of himself, " I live ; yet 
not I, but Christ liveth in me ; " *^ to the Oolossians, *' Christ 
in you, the Hope of glory ; " ^ to the Ephesians, " We are 
members of His Body, of His Flesh, and of His Bones ; " ** 
to the Corinthians, " Know ye not that your bodies are 
the members of Christ ? " ' When the Emperor Trajan 
visited Antioch, he summoned before him Ignatius, a 
disciple of the Apostles, Bishop of the infant Christian 
Church in that city. Ignatius went by the name of 
Theophoros, or the " bearer of God," and this name, we 
d,re told, added to the hatred and suspicion with which 
he was regarded by the surrounding heathen. To the 
Emperor's question whether it was he who led others to 
destruction, and was inhabited by an evil spirit, Ignatius 
replied in the negative. To a second question, why men 
called him Theophoros, he answered, that it was because 
he bore within him Christ the Lord. To a third ques- 
tion, in which surprise predominated, whether he really 
had within him the Man Who, years before, had been 
crucified under Pontius Pilate, Ignatius answered, ** Thou, 
fiayest it ; for it is written, f I will dwell in them and 

* 2 Opr. V. 17. ^ I Oor. xii. 13. « Gal. ii. 20. 

** Col. i. 27, e Eph. V. 30. \ I Cor. vi. 15. 
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walk in them/ " * It was the sense of this Inward Presence 
of the Lord Jesus, bestowed by His Spirit, which gave 
Ignatius — a feeble old man — the more than natural force 
to endure all that followed.** 

We Christians are taught that the certificated points 
of contact, so to call them, with this stream of grace, 
administered by the Spirit, and consisting in union with 
the Manhood of our Lord, are the Christian Sacraments. 
No doubt the Holy Spirit acts elsewhere ; He breathes 
in prayer, He illuminates Scripture, He bears in upon 
the soul in the closet and by the wayside thoughts and 
resolves which lead it up to God. And He acts upon 
us mysteriously in a hundred ways which we never sus* 
pect. "The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou 
hearest the sound thereof, and canst not tell whence it 
Cometh, or whither it goeth : so is every one that is born 
of the Spirit." ^ But His master- work of uniting us poor 
fallen men to the One Sinless Man is revealed as being 
effected in a special manner through the Christian Sacra- 
ments ; . and this is the real reason for the position of 
commanding importance which they occupy in the faith 
and life of Christians. They are, says Jeremy Taylor, in 
his Worthy Communicant^ "an extension of the Incarna- 
tion" — mark the expression, for it sets forth vividly a 
pregnant truth ; they carry forward its power into Chris- 
tian Jiistory ; they pour a full tide of the very Life of 

* 2 CJor. vi. 16. 

^ This is a condensed version of the conversation which is given in the 
Antiochene Acts of the martyrdom of St. Ignatius, which rest on much 
better evidence than that which can be produced for the Eoman Acts. 
Cf. Bishop Lightfoot, Apostolic FatherSy ii. 478. It should be added that 
Bishop Lightfoot differs from Pearson and Ussher when he rejects the 
account of the oonversation at Antioch. 

« St. John iii. 8. 
VOL. I. Q 
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Christ into the souls and bodies of Christians. ** As many 
as have been baptized into Christ have put on Christ/'* 
" Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he 
cannot enter into the Kingdom of Heaven." ^ " Whoso 
eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh con- 
demnation to himself, not discerning the Lord's Body." ^ 
''The bread which we break, is it not the Communion of 
the Body of Christ? The cup of blessing which we bless, 
is it not the Communion of the Blood of Christ ? " ^ " Ex- 
cept ye eat the Flesh of the Son of Man, and drink His 
Blood, ye have no life in you." • Tricks, of course, may 
be played with all this language, so as to make it mean 
little or nothing; just as tricks are played with those 
great passages which teach the propitiatory virtue of our 
Lord's Atoning Death. And there are, undoubtedly, many 
well-intentioned Christians, who desire to be loyal to our 
Lord, but who are unable to understand this side of His 
Bevelation of His Work. They think that they do Him 
a particular kind of honour by depreciating the value of 
His Sacramental gifts, because they say that if we think 
too highly of the gifts, we may forget the Giver. It is, 
of course, possible to think more of the gift than of the 
Giver ; of life, for instance, or health, or fortune, or means 
of usefulness, or happy years eipent in a happy home, 
than of God. Many of us do this ; but if we do, it is not 
rational to say, ''Because I wish to think only of the 
Giver, I shall insist on the worthlessness of the gift." It 
surely were better to say, " Because I value the gift so 
highly, I ought to be proportionately grateful to the 
Giver." Our Lord is not really honoured when His crea- 
tures maintain that Baptism is only a ceremony which 
gives a child a name, and membership in a Society; 

* Gal. iii. 27. *» St. John ill 5. « i Cor. xi. 29. 

<» 16. X. 16. • St. John vi. 53. 
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He is not really honoured by our saying that the Holy 
Communion is only a means for recalling to the imagi- 
nation of His followers the memory of His D^ath. If 
Baptism only gives a child a name, the name might as 
well be given at a registlar's office. If the Euf^harist 
only serves as a reminder of a past event in the life of 
an absent Christ, a chapter in the Gospels, or a well- 
executed engraving of the Crucifixion, might do much 
better than eating mere bread and wine in public. That 
the Sacraments should exist at all under such a system 
as the Gospel, is itself a revelation of their real character. 
Unless the Sacraments are, as the Prayer-book calls them, 
** means/' that is, "channels of grace," they have fko real 
place whatever in the Christian System, For the Gospel 
differs from the Law, as the substance differs from the 
shadow ; and Sacraments which are symbols, and nothing 
but symbols, are in no way better than the legal ordinances, 
and have no place in the Gospel of Christ. Those who 
see no higher meaning in them than symbols, would be 
logically right in dispensing with them altogether ; but 
they are generally, and happily, stopped short of this 
by our Lord's express command. For His command to 
baptize all nations,* and to do to the end of time what He 
did in the Supper-room, of itself implies that the Sacra- 
ments are solemn realities ; acts on His part towards us, 
not mere instruments for raising our thoughts towards 
Him. Thus Hooker says, in his thoughtful way, that 
"Christ and His Holy Spirit, with all their blessed effects, 
though entering into the soul of man, we are not able to 
apprehend or express how, do notwithstanding give notice 
of the times when They are to make their access, because 
it pleaseth Almighty God to communicate by sensible 
means those blessings which are incomprehensible."** 
* St. Matt. xxviU. 19, 20. ^ Eecleiiasticat Polity^ v. 57, 5» 
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The ground of Christ's Sacramental Gifts is God's promise, 
and not man's confidence; their reality does not vary 
with, the varying moods of dejection or elation in the 
Christian soul ; like His Love, like His Providence, like 
His Justice, like His Power, they last on from age to 
age, channels of His Grace, whatever be the changes in 
modes of thought, or religious habits, or outward usages 
in the Christian Church. They are the assured points of 
contact with that Divine Humanity of the Son of God 
Which is the instrument of our renewal. 

But, it will be objected, is there no danger of our 
treating them as charms which will always operate; is 
there no risk of a man thinking that it does not matter 
much what he is, or how he lives, if he only complies 
with cei-tain Sacramental prescriptions; if he has been 
christened, and is a regular communicant ? Have we not 
heard of "a materialism of the altar and the sacristy 
which is as bad as the materialism of the lecture-room ; " 
and is there not reason to fear that the natural tendency 
of man to rest in the external and visible, rather than in 
the spiritual and the unseen, may here receive dangerous 
support and encouragement ? 

My brethren, let it be at once admitted that Sacraments 
are no more exempt than any other of God's gifts from 
misuse through the perverseness and wrongheadedness of 
man. No book has been so misused for directly mis- 
chievous and immoral purposes as the Bible* But. that 
does not forfeit for the Bible its character of the best of 
all books. No truth has been more sedulously pressed in 
the interests of an immoral antinomianism than the doc- 
trine of Christ's Atonement. Yet that does not make it 
less certainly the truth which, as the highest Eevelation 
of the Tenderness of the Heart of God, has a pre-eminent 
power to chasten and purify the heart of man. Granted 
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that the Sacraments have been and are abused by any 
who, in using them, forget either their character or their 
purpose; they are not on that account less truly the 
very chiefest blessings of the Gospel of Christ. They 
are, indeed, moral, and not physical means of grace; 
they do not always produce their proper, or the same 
effect, as does fire, which always burns and gives light. 
And the reason is, because they act upon a being who 
has the power of resisting their action, and who must 
welcome it by proper dispositions if it is to do him good« 
This does not apply to the case of a baptized infant, 
where the soul is as yet passive, and Christ's grace there- 
fore irresistible; but it does apply to all Sacraments 
received by adults. More than this, grace once given, 
whether in baptism or otherwise, may be lost by un- 
faithfulness ; it is so far from being a licence to do 
wrong, that in doing wrong voluntarily a man certainly 
forfeits it. It is easy to misuse, but it is not easy to 
over-estimate, these majestic acts of the Invisible Christ, 
whereby, through the Agency of His Spirit, He knits His 
redeemed to that Human Nature of His which, to quote 
the words of Jackson, " by the inhabitation of Deity, is 
made to us an inexhaustible fountain of life." * This is 
the secret of that deepest of all joys which Christian 
souls know here on earth. Kneeling before the Altar in 
the early morning, when as yet the world has claimed 
nothing of our renewed faculties, and we can give our 
freshest and our best to God, we know what it is " so to 
eat the Flesh of the Son of God, and to drink His Blood, 
that our sinful bodies are made clean by His Body, and 
our souls washed through His most Precious Blood." ^ We 
humbly trust that this blessed union begun in time will 

* Jackson, Comm. on Creeds xi. 3, 10. 

c Communion Sernce^ Prayer of Humble Access* 
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last throughout eternity ; that " we shall eyermore dwell 
in Him, and He in us." ^ Then it is that souls win their 
strength against the labours, the troubles, the anxieties 
of life;, then do they most efficiently prepare for that 
last moment which awaits us all. 

And this union with our Lord is the culminating bless- 
ing which He brought to us when He visited us from on 
high. His Example, His Instructions, His Pardon and 
Reconciliatiouy lead up to it. For by uniting us with 
Himself, the Perfect Moral Being restores our fallen 
pature to more than its original glory, and fitly crowns 
His Eedemptive Work. We " can do all things through 
Christ That strengtheneth us ; " ^ for " we live, yet not we, 
but Christ liyeth in us/' ^ He inhabits, He takes posses? 
sion of, His devoted servants ; thinking in them, speaking 
by them, acting through them. Their union with Him 
is so complete as to make them outward organs of His 
invisible Life. These triumphs of His grace diflfer in 
degree ; throughout the spiritual world " one star dififereth 
from another star in glory." ^ But in all there is the 
presence of a new force which comes from union with 
Christ's Humanity ; and poor weak human nature is made 
strong in the Lord and in the power of His Might. 

The last Sunday in the year warns us to lay to heart 
the meaning of our Lord's Coming to each one of our- 
selves. That heart-rending scene at Shipton on Christmas 
Eve,® the details of which have filled the papers, and 

^ Communion Service. ^ PhiL iv. 13. "^ Gal. ii. 20. ^ i Cor. xv. 41. 

• Dec. 24, 1874. The disaster occurred on the Oxford and Birmingham 
BaUway, near Shipton-on-CherweU, about six miles from Oxford. The 
tire of a wheel belonging to a third-class carriage broke, when the train 
was travelling at the rate of forty miles an hour ; and the carriage plunged 
down an embankment, carrying with it several others. Thirty-one persona 
were killed on the spot, and nearly fifty injured people were taken to the 
Badcliffe Infirmary, at Oxford. 
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hannt our memories, show iis how thin may be the veil 
which separates us, even during our most ordinary oecu- 
pations, from the invisible world. The object of all that 
has been said to you during the past month has been to 
strengthen your convictions that One Being only can help 
you through "the darkness and the shadow of death, 
and guide your feet into the way of peace." Let each 
ask himself — Is He my Model, or do I place otter ideals 
of life high above Him? Is He my Instructor, or do 
I prefer the language of human philosophers, human 
teachers, human doubts, to His ? Is His Atoning Death 
my hope of acceptance ; or am I imagining that I shall 
be fitted for the Presence-Ohamber of the Holiest by 
my own natural excellences? Finally, is union with 
Him — closer and closer uniou, through His Spirit and 
Sacramental gifts — ^the practical object of my redeemed 
life ; or am I saying to myself, that if my sins are par- 
doned. His work is done, and it little matters whether 
or not I am making the best use of His Bounty? — 
Compared with these inquiries, the questions which too 
often occupy us are trivial indeed. We are immortal 
beings, trembling on the brink of an existence which will 
be at once irretrievably fixed and absolutely endless. 
May He, our Friend and Patron, Who is always Tender 
and always Strong, deign in His Mercy to lighten our 
darkness, and so defend us from the perils and dangers 
of this brief earthly night, that His Example, His Instrucr 
tions, His Redemption, His Gift of a new nature, may be 
the theme of our joy and praise to all Eternity I 



SERMON XY. 
THE BIBLE A PEEPARATION FOR HEREAFTER. 

(second SUNDAY IN ADVENT.) 
Bom. XT. 4. 

Whatsoever things toere written aforetime were written for our learning, 
that we through patience and comfort of the Scriptures might have hope, 

THIS verse seems to show why the Epistle and Gospel 
for the Second Sunday in Advent were chosen to 
be used together. At first sight they have not much in 
common. The Gospel describes the signs which shall 
precede Christ's coming to judge the world ; the Epistle 
presents us with the witness of Jewish prophecy to the 
privileges reserved for converted heathen nations in the 
kingdom of Christ. And this is prefaced by the state- 
ment that whatsoever things were written in the bygone 
ages of Israel were written for the learning of Christians ; 
that they, through the perseverance and comfort which 
Scripture teaches, might have hope in the still anxious 
future. Here we touch the point of connection between 
Epistle and Gospel. The future of every soul, the future 
of the Church, the future of the world, is, as the Gospel 
reminds us, in Christian eyes bound up with one tremen- 
dous and assured catastrophe — Christ's coming to Judg- 
ment. And the Epistle would suggest that among the 
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means of preparation for that great event is the careful 
use of those ancient and consecrated writings^ in which 
God has unveiled His Love and His Will. Scripture, 
in fact, is here presented to us in one particular aspect; 
it is a source of that knowledge which kindles and in- 
vigorates hope, and so enables us duly to prepare for the 
future Judgment. 

I. 

Consider, first of all, what St. Paul's first readers would 
have understood him to mean. By the "Scripture," or 
"Scriptures," the Eoman Christians would not have under- 
stood the whole Christian Bible of our day. For them 
the word meant only the Hebrew Sacred Writings — the 
Books of the Old Testament. With one exception,* the 
word "Scriptures" is used in this sense throughout 
the New Testament. When our Lord told the Jews to 
search the Scriptures,** there is no doubt about His mean- 
ing the Jewish Scriptures ; nor yet when He expounded 
to His disciples "in all the Scriptures the things con- 
cerning Himself; "^^ nor yet when He said, with reference 
to His Death and Resurrection, that " the Scriptures must 
be fulfilled ; " ^ nor yet when He sadly observed to the 
Sadducees, " Ye do err, not knowing the Scriptures." ® For 
the Apostles, as for the Jews, in the days of our Lord's 
Ministry, there were no Scriptures, excepting those of the 
Old Testament. And the word "Scriptures" has the 
same restricted meaning when Apollos is said to have 
been " mighty in the Scriptures ; " ' and the Berseans to have 
" searched the Scriptures daily, whether those things were 
so ; " ^ and Timothy to have " known the Holy Scriptures 

» 2 St. Pot. iii. 16. ^ St. John v. 39. « St. Luko xxiv. 27. 

^ St. Mark xiv. 49. « St. Matt. xxii. 29. 

^ Acts xviii. 24. «f 16. xyii. 10, 1 1. 
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from a child;"* and the Scripture to have "concluded 
all under sin/'** When all this was said and written, 
the New Testament was only in process of formation; 
and it may be questioned whether, even when all Scrip- 
ture is said by St. Paul to be given by Inspiration of 
Crod/ he was thinking of any of the Books of the New 
Testament, although, undoubtedly, whon he wrote thus 
some of them were already in circulation. To the 
Apostles, until quite the close of their lives. Scripture 
meant only the Sacred Books of the Jews. In the earliest 
Christian Church the Jewish Bible was the Bible ; it was 
the one current handbook of religious knowledge. It was 
given, not only to Jewish converts, who generally had it 
already ; but to converts from heathendom. To the earliest 
Church this Jewish Bible spoke of Christ from first to last. 
He had recently been among men ; hundreds were living 
who had seen and heard Him. But here He had been 
described by anticipation in a literature which extended 
over a thousand yeai'S, and they could see with their own 
eyes the points of the correspondence, and could feel its 
force. St. Matthew's Gospel especially, which insists so 
carefully on the fulfilment of the Jewish Scriptures in 
our Lord's acts and words at each stage of the narrative, 
was written under the influence of this feeling ; and St. 
Paul, in his Epistles, uses the Old Testament for present 
purposes in a similar way. When he would warn the 
Corinthians against the trials of the Christian life, he refei-s 
to the temptations and falls of the Israelites in the desert.*^ 
When, writing to the Galatians, he is contrasting the 
Church of Christ, the heiress of the patriarchal promises, 
with the Jewish nation which had rejected this inheritance 
in rejecting Christ, he simply recalls the story of Isaac 

« 2 Tim. iii. 15. •> Gal. iii. 22. 

« 2 Tim. iii. 16. ^ i Cor. x. i-ii. 
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and Ishbaael.* When he is seeking a title for Grod's new 
people, gathered out of all the nations of the world, he 
can find no better than the " Israel of Grod." ^ When the 
awful import of our Lord's Death upon the Cross has to be 
stated, St. Paul chooses his words from those of the Jewish 
Eitual of Sacrifice ; "^ when Christ's Ascension is in question, 
the entrance of the High Priest into the Holy of Holies 
suggests the language which shall describe it.^ In short, 
for those first Christians, the Old Testament was a record, 
not merely of the glories of Abraham, Moses, and Davids 
but in and through them, and pre-eminently, of the 
glories of Jesus Christ; not merely of the past annals 
of Israel, but of their own days, and of the future of 
Christendom. 

And therefore St. Paul told the Eomans that the 
Jewish Scriptures were written for their learning, though 
they lived in a later age, and on a foreign soil, and under 
new religious circumstances. If they would, they might 
learn patience, consolation, hope, from the records of 
ancient Israel. What Grod had been, that He was still, 
that He would be. What He had been to His ancient 
people, that, and much more, He would be to the new 
Israel; to the people who had been redeemed by Jesus 
Christ. That history, those examples, those rich and 
magnificent prophecies, had not been set down for nothing 
in the ancient Scriptures. The times might be dark and 
hearts might be heavy; but "whatsoever things were 
written aforetime were written for our learning, that we 
through patience and comfort of the Scriptures might 
have hope.'* 

But if St. Paul's words mean this, they also mean 
to us much more than this. Since the days when the 
• Gal. ir. ^ Ih. vi. 16. •= Heb. ix. 1-22. ^16. 24. 
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Epistle to the Komans was written, the word " Scriptures " 
has acquired a new and enlarged meaning. It now in- 
cludes, besides the Old Testament, the twenty-seven 
books of the New. Although this addition was completed 
within the first century, it was not recognized by Chris- 
tendom all at once ; the Church could not at once under- 
stand how great an addition had been made to her 
treasures. We see the beginning of the process within 
the New Testament itself. When St. Peter says that the 
unlearned and unstable wrest, to their own destruction, 
many things hard to be understood in St. Paul's Epistles, 
as well as in the other Scriptures, he implies that some 
of these Epistles of St. Paul were already considered 
Scriptures.* But there were many counterfeit writings 
abroad, aud a great deal of sifting was necessary, if the 
inspired wheat was to be separated from the uninspired 
chaflf. Thus it came to pass that, so far as can be ascer- 
tained now, the four Gospels were fully recognized in 
the third quarter of the second century, and the whole 
New Testament Canon as it stands, at least by the 
Catholic Church, in the fourth century. Doubtless it 
had been largely authoritatiye from the first; the 
Church's recognition did not make Scripture to be God's 
Word ; but the delay in this recognition is a matter of 
fact, and it was due to a reverent dread of making a 
mistake in a matter of such vast importance. 

But now, what St. Paul said of the Old Testament, we 
may say of the New, of the whole Christian Bible, and 
not least of these glorious Epistles, which are his own 
contributions to it. All of these Scriptures, New as well 
as Old, are written for our learning in these later ages ; 
and our business is to make the most of the lesson. 

» 2 St. Pet. iii. 16. 
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II. 

What, let us ask, is the true purpose of Holy Scripture j 
why was it written? St. Paul replies: "Whatsoever 
things were written aforetime were written for our learn- 
ing." And what kind of learning? we ask. St. Paul 
answers again :" That we through patience and comfort 
of the Scriptures might have," not simply information, 
but "hope." Scripture, then, is a Book of moral or 
spiritual learning ; it is addressed to the heart and will 
rather than to the intellect. It is a Book for the under- 
standing, no doubt ; but it is much more a Book for the 
spirit, for the heart. 

There are many other kinds of learning to be- got out 
of the Bible. It is a great manual of Eastern antiquities; 
it gives us information about the ancient world which we 
can obtain nowhere else. It carries us back to the early 
dawn of history, when as yet all that we commonly 
mean by civilization did not exist. Again, it is a hand- 
book of political experience ; it shows us what a nation 
can do, and may have to suffer ; how it may be affected 
by the conduct of its ralers ; how it may make its rulers 
to be like itself. So, again, it is a rich collection of the 
wisdom which should govern personal conduct; a man 
need not believe in Eevelation in order to admire the 
shrewdness and penetration of the Book of Proverbs. 
Again, it is a mine of poetry ; it contains the very highest 
poetry which the human race possesses; poetry before 
which the great masters of song, Homer, Dante, Shake- 
speare, must bow; poetry by which the two last have 
been, in fact, themselves largely inspired. Once more, 
it is a choice field for the study of language; in its 
pages we follow one language, the Hebrew, from its cradle 
to its grave ; and it gives us lessons in the art of making 
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language describe the emotions and moods of the soul 
which are not to be found elsewhere. 
' Learning of this kind has its value^ of course ; and some 
of it, or rather much of it, is necessary if we are to make 
the most of this precious Book. But it is not the learning 
of which St. Paul says that the Scriptures were meant 
to impart it to Christians. A man may have much 
of it, yet he may miss altogether the true lessons which 
Scripture has to teach. A man may be a good anti- 
quarian, historian, economist, linguist, moralist ; he may 
take the keenest interest in Scripture because it has so 
much to say on each and all of these subjects ; and yet he 
may be entirely ignorant of the true teaching of Scripture. 
He may read the Bible, just as some people come to 
church, only to admire the architecture or the music, 
thus missing the very end which these beautiful and use- 
ful accessories of worship are intended to promote — the 
communion of the soul with God. Language, history, 
poetry, antiquities, — these are not the subjects which the 
Bible was intended to teach us, interesting and valuable 
as they are in their way; they are taught in other 
books, ancient and modern, and by human teachers. The 
Bible must do something more for us than this, if it is 
to claim its title as the Book of God. 

^That we through patience and comfort of the Scrip- 
tures might have hope." That is the end of the highest 
learning which Scripture has to communicate. And whatr 
ever else we get, we do not get patience, comfort, hope, out 
of language, or poetry, or political economy, or antiquities^ 
or abstract morality. Scripture teaches, over and above 
these, something more ; more valuable and more potent, 
which does generate patience, comfort, hope. And on 
this, surely, as a matter of common sense, it is well to 
keep and fix our eyes, even though we should perforce 
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neglect the rest. What is this learning ? It is the reve- 
lation or unveiling of God, as a Living and Moral Being, 
Who knows and can supply all that we need ; Who is 
what He has always been ; Who will ever be what He is. 
In His great attributes of Eighteousness and Mercy, He 
is the subject of the Old Testament. In His astonishing 
intervention, on the scene of human history, in the Person 
of His Son, He is the subject of the New. All that 
belongs to human life pales before this, the central and 
dominant theme of the Bible — God, as revealed, first 
partially, then most vividly and unreservedly, to the soul 
of man. 

But, as the Bible is the Book of God, so it is, emphati- 
cally, the Book of the Future. 

At first sight it seems to be altogether a book of the 
past. It is made up of ancient history, ancient biographies, 
ancient poetry, ancient advice about conduct, ancient 
legislation which has had its day. Nearly eighteen cen- 
turies have passed since the last petge of it was written. 
And since then how vast has been the experience of the ^ 
world ; its experience of improvement and its experience 
of failure! Why, men have asked, should we be invited 
to look backward instead of looking forward ? Why should 
we expect to wring by study out of an old-world chronicle 
more than can be supplied by that modem literature 
which embodies our own larger and ever-accumulating 
experience? 

Ah! brethren, if the Bible were only a book of the 
past, this question would be reasonable enough; but 
although its form is that which was suited to the ancient 
world, its thought and substance are of no one epoch in 
human history; they belong to all time. In it God 
speaks to the soul of man. And this Divine Voice is not 
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like an old building" or an old language, bearing upon it 
the imprint of disuse and decay ; it is always new. Prom 
age to age God is the same ; He does not change. And 
from age to age the soul is the same ; it does not change. 
And thus, though the Bible is written in two ancient 
tongues, and though it spoke to men and to nations that 
haye long passed away, yet it also speaks, not less search- 
ingly and directly, to us. There is that in it which is 
independent of the vicissitudes of form; making it as 
fresh and undying as the Mind and Heart of God; 
making it as perfectly abreast of the newest thought 
and the most daring aspirations of the modem world, 
as He could be conceiyed to be Who made it. "Thy 
Word, Lord, endureth for ever in Heaven. Thy Truth 
also remaineth from one generation to another: Thou 
hast laid the foundation of the earth, and it abideth." * 

And because the Bible, notwithstanding the antiquity 
of its form, is a strictly modem handbook, wliich keeps 
well abreast of the wants and thoughts of the modem 
world, therefore it is also something more: it is the Book 
of the Future. For what man now is, that, in the main, 
he will be in the generations to come; and what God 
was in the beginning and is now, that He ever shall be, 
world without end. Hence no change in the outward 
circumstances of human life, or in the various depart- 
ments of human knowledge, or in the modes of human 
thought from age to age, can affect the lasting authority 
and worth of the Bible. It is lifted high up out of the 
reach of these changes by the simple fact that it is the 
Book of God ; its future is assured because its truest and 
deepest lessons belong, not to time, but to eternity. 

If man's destiny ended here, or if the Bible addressed 
itself only to man's earthly life, the case would be different. 

Ps. cxix. 89, 90. 
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Bat the Bible addresses man, sometimes avowedly^ always 
tacitly, as a being who will live hereafter; who has, in 
fect> before him an illimitable future. And as man gazes 
out anxiously into this futiire, of which his natural wit 
and reason give him the presentiment; this untried 
future, which stretches away indistinctly before him into 
the bosom of the Infinite ; the Bible does not fail him. 
On the contrary, it introduces form and outline, distinc- 
tion and contrast, precise and awful, yet blessed certainty, 
into this region, which else would be the land of vague 
and gloomy anticipations. The Bible is the Book of 
the Future, the Book of Hope ; it pierces the veil be- 
tween this and another life ; it takes us by the band, just 
where Nature fails us, and it points to the Realms of 
Light. 

There are many other strictly spiritual uses or purposes 
of Scripture, no doubt, besides the production and strength- 
ening of hope. It would be true to say that it had been 
written that we might learn faith, or obedience, or charity. 
Indeed, they are not uninspired words which say that it 
** is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness : that the man of God may 
be perfect, throughly furnished unto all good works."* 
But the encouragement of hope is what St. Paul here 
insists on, and for reasons which must be plain to all of 
us. We need hope ; it is the nerve, the backbone, of all 
true life ; of all serious efforts to battle with evil and to 
live for God. For the majority of men, especially as the 
years pass, life is made up of much which disheartens. 
The sunshine of early years has past, and the evening of 
life is shrouded by clouds and disappointment. Failure, 
disappointment, sorrow, the sense of a burden of past sin, 
the presentiment of approaching death, — these things 

• 2 Tim. iii. i6, 17. 
VOL. I. R 
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i¥eigh down the spirit of multitudes. Something is needed 
which shall lift us out of this circle of depressing circum- 
stances ; which shall enlarge our horizon^ and enable us 
to find in the future that which the present has ceased to 
yield. This, indeed, is felt by those thinkers and writers 
who have little or no respect for the Christian Reyelation, 
.but who insist largely upon the hope and reality of human 
-progress, of an indefinite "good time coming" to the 
world and to man. True, when we come to look at what 
they have to ofiTer, it does not amount to much ; but at 
least they do homage to that necessity which is satisfied 
-for Christians in Holy Scripture ; the necessity of " a hope 
set before us,"* to relieve discouragement, to stimulate 
efibrt, to raise the whole level and meaning of existence. 
And here, let me repeat, the Bible helps us as no other 
book does or can. It stands alone as the warrant and 
stimulant of hope ; it speaks with a Divine authority, and 
it opens a future which no human authority can attest. 
There are many human books which do what they can in 
this direction ; but they can only promise — if they can 
promise — something better than what we have at present 
on this side the grave. There are many books which do 
what they can to establish hope on a surer and a wider 
basis ; but, then, so far as they are trustworthy, they only 
echo the Bible. The Bible is pre-eminently the Book of 
Hope; in it God draws the veil which hangs between 
man and his awful future, and bids him take heart, and 
arise and live. 

ni. 

, And, in order to make good use of the Bible, a humble 
and sensible man will take a guide. In this Book of 
bookS) God^s '^righteousness standeth like the strong 
, ^ Heb. vi. 18. 
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mountains;" His "judgments are like the great deep/'* 
Wise people do not try to climb the Alps alone, or go 
to sea in a skiff without a compass. If the Bible were 
a mere human book, we might easily explore its heights 
and depths for ourselves; but precisely because it is 
superhuman — superhuman alike in its substance and in 
its proportions — we may easily lose ourselves (tens of 
thousands do) in the attempt to explore it. He Who 
gives us the Bible, gives us, in the voice of that early un- 
divided Christian Church which recognized it for what 
it is, a guide to its meaning. In her Creeds, and in the 
general sense of her great teachers, we find a clue to. the 
real unity and drift of Scripture; not overlaying it, as 
may have been done by others, with any new or foreign 
element, but drawing our attention to those truths in 
it which are of most vital moment, and thus form the 
key to the meaning of all besides. 

It is often said, probably with too much reason, that 
we Christians of this day make less use of the Bible than 
did our forefathers. Perhaps the high pressure of modern 
life, the increase of periodical literature, a relaxation of 
the strictness of old religious habits, may partly account 
for this. Perhaps good people have taken to use other 
books of devotion, which leave them little or no time for 
the Sacred Scriptures. But, however we may account for 
it, it is a great misfortune. In the life of the soul no book 
can take the place of the Bible ; not even the very choicest 
of devotional book^, such as the Imitation of Christ, by 
Thomas a Kempis, or the Spiritual Combat, In the Bible 
we handle the masterpiece of the Holy Spirit set forth 
in human speech; the one work which human frailty 
has not been allowed to disfigure with some taint of evil 
passion or of intellectual error. And the least a good 
* Ps. xxxvi. 6. 
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Cbrktian can do is to follow the Daily Lessons as they 
are set before us in the Services of the Church, so that at 
the end of the year, if he is a devout and attentive reader, 
he may have some considerable acquaintance with its 
general substance. But, besides this, something more 
personal should be attempted. The question. What does 
the Bible say to me? should be answered. Especially 
in order, " by patience and comfort of the Scriptures," to 
have hope, we should look out beforehand for the great 
trials and catastrophes of life, and fix upon and study 
those parts of the written Word of God which will best 
help us to meet them. 

For instance, how much of life, sooner or later, is 
sorrow ! "Man is bom to sorrow, as the sparks fly upwards." * 
Young people, naturally enough, do not believe this, 
except, of course, as an authoritative sentence ; they have 
not that conviction of its truth which comes from experi- 
ence. All goes well with them ; with them it is still the 
poet's " formosissimus annus;" the springtime of life; 
the time of bright sunshine and singing birds and open- 
ing flowers. There are exceptions, no doubt ; but a boy- 
hood like that of Louis XVII. of France, in the dungeons 
of the Temple at Paris, is, thank God, more cheerless and 
miserable than that of the mass of poor children who 
lead the hardest lives. In those days of high spirits 
and buoyant strength, it seems as though life must 
always be bright; and yet how different, as many of 
us know, is the reality 1 Years pass, and the early 
objects of our affection are one by one withdrawn. Or 
there are years of bright and active life; and then 
comes one crushing blow. Everything is darkened. In 
the shadow it is difficult to know what to fall back upon. 

* Job V. 7. 
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Men lose their heads ; they cannot^ at a moment's notice^ 
create settled convictions; they cannot see the Hand 
Which is held out to support and save them. Oh f what 
a blessing, in those days of trial, to have already fixed 
the soul's eye intently on some one passage in the Divine 
Word, such as that in the twelfth chapter of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews;* to have put a great red line against 
it in the Book which has been ours from childhood ; to 
have again and again read, marked, learnt, and inwardly 
digested it ; so that when the day of sorrow comes, it 
at once presents itself in the Name and with the authority 
of God, to give us the help we need ! *^ Ye have forgotten 
the exhortation which speaketh unto you as unto children. 
My son, despise not thou the chastening of the Lord, nor 
faint when thou art rebuked of Him : for whom the Lord 
loveth He chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom He 
receiveth. If ye endure chastening, Gh)d dealeth with 
you as with sons; for what son is he whom the father 
chasteneth not? But if ye be without chastisement, 
whereof all are partakers, then are ye bastards, and not 
sons. . . . Now no chastening for the present seemeth to 
be joyous, but grievous : nevertheless afterward it yieldeth 
the peaceable fruit of righteousness unto them which are 
exercised thereby." ^ Are not these words, though written 
some eighteen centuries since, written indeed for our 
learning in the dark days of sorrow, that we, through the 
endurance and consolation which the Scriptures supply, 
might even in our darkest hours have hope ? 

Then there is that which is worse than sorrow, if 
we only knew it; the burden of wilful sin. Certainly 
a Christian is supposed, by the very terms of his re- 
generation, to be dead to sin, so that he cannot live any 

* Heb. xii. i-ii. " I&. 5-8, ii. 
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longer therein. Certainly " he that is bom of God 
fidnneth not."* And yet, as a matter of fact, "if we 
[Christians] say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, 
and the truth is not in us." ^ The regenerate man does, 
not sin, so fat as he is regenerate ; that in him which sins 
is an alien quality or force, a survival of his old unre- 
newed nature, which for the moment has got the mastery 
of his will. Still it is not less surely sin ; and the worse 
sin, because it is against grace and light. Those persons 
are indeed to be pitied, who so misunderstand the great 
promises of Scripture as to imagine that, do what they^ 
may, they cannot sin, since they have a sort of physical 
gr mechanical insurance against this, or, rather, since sin 
ceases to be itself when they commit it They have to 
consider such sentences as "He that doeth righteousness 
is righteous, even as He is Eighteous." *^ But, to most men 
of honest heart and intent, to have fallen from grace as 
Pavid fell, or as Peter fell; to be conscious of loss of 
insight, loss of strength, loss of the light of God's counte- 
nance, is misery. The waters have rushed in upon such 
a soul ; it stands fast in the deep mire where no ground 
is ; it is come into deep waters, so that the floods run over 
it It is weary of crying; its throat is dry; its sight 
faileth for waiting so long^ — without light and peace. 
Ah! in these dark extremities, where there seems to 
be no outlet ; where conscience is hemmed in as it were 
between the accusing fact and the impending judgment, 
men have sought relief in spiritual numbness, to be created 
by new sins ; or they have plunged wildly, by a supreme 
and irreversible crime, into another state of existence, on 
the threshold of which they must meet their Judge. What 
would it not have been for such to have spent thought and 

• I St John V. i8. »» J6. i. 8. 

« lb, iii. 7* « Pa. Ixix. 1-3. 
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prayer over that great unveiliiig of the Heart of God ; the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son ! A spn, yet a prodigal ; a son, 
yet so far from his father and his home ; a son, yet feeding 
on the husks that the swine did eat ! And then on those 
vigorous words which speak again in the souls of alt 
penitents to the end : " I will arise and go to my Father, 
and will say unto him, Father, I have sinned against 
Heaven, and before Thee, and am no more worthy to be 
called Thy son : make me as one of thine hired servants." * 
And then on the reception, so joyous and sq festive, in the 
father's halls ; on the unimagined embrace, the ineffable 
welcome. Think you, my brethren, that that parable — ^a 
true utterance of the Heart of the All-Merciful— cannot 
still shed a ray of hope into the sinful conscience ; now 
that He Who uttered it has shed His Blood that He 
might warrant the pardon which He thus proclaims? 
Surely here Scripture furnishes consolation and hope for 
those sinners who need and will have it ! 

Then there is that which awaits us all; the last 

scene ; the approach of death. To some, indeed, it comes 

suddenly, so suddenly that there is neither warning nor 

presentiment. This is the Advent of the Son of Man as 

the thief in the night,^ or as the lightuing which flasheth 

from the east unto the west.^ To more — such is God's 

indulgence — death gives warnings of its approach; in some 

cases many and protracted warnings, extending over long 

periods of time — over years. These are, for the soul, the 

signs of the Son of Man in heaven. Those new sensations 

of weakness and powerlessness, those gradually enforced 

alterations of daily habit, this importunate and irre-. 

pressible sense of approaching change, — all ans\*rer to the 

« St. Luke XY. 18, 19. ''I Thees. v. 2. 

« St. Matt. xxiv. 27. 
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more awful heralds on a larger scene and scale. They 
portend the ^' signs in the sun^ and in the moon, and in 
the stars; and upon the earth distress of nations, with 
perplexity; men's hearts failing them for fear, and for 
looking for those things that are coming on the earth: 
for the powers of Heaven shall be shaken."^ At such 
times, when all that is most accustomed is being parted 
from, when all that has been for years most assured 
and solid is sensibly giving way, a man needs some 
patience and comfort of the Scriptures ; some Heaven- 
sent hope, if it is to be had ; something that will last, as 
being unyielding and true amid this flux and decay of 
the passing and the unsubstantial. And if he be in a 
state of grace, at peace with and in communion with 
our Divine Saviour, what can help him better than those 
burning words which the great Apostle wrote, in far- 
sighted anticipation of the still distant persecution at 
Borne in which he lost his life ; those words in which his 
argument loses itself in a strain of the highest poetry, 
which is yet the severest truth : " Who shall separate us 
from the love of Christ ? shall tribulation, or distress, or 
persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peiil, or sword? 
As it is written. For Thy sake we are kiUed all the day 
long ; we are accounted as sheep for the slaughter. Nay, 
in all these things we are more than conquerors through 
Him that loved us. For I am persuaded, that neither 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, 
nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord."^ 

Yes I those who will may find in Holy Scripture 
patience, consolation, hope. Not in its literary or his- 
* St. Luke xxi. 26. ^ Rom. viii. 35-39. 
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torical treasures. But in the great truths it reveals about 
God and about man ; in the great examples it holds forth 
of endurance and victory ; in the great promises it records ; 
in the future which it unveils to the eye of faith ; above 
ally in the truth that ^' God so loved the world, that He 
gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in Him should not perish, but have everlasting life." * 
These are the mines where the precious ore is found. A 
more constant, more reverent, more thorough use of Holy 
Scripture, is one of the appropriate duties of a season 
like Advent. For, to use St. Augustine's phrase,^ the 
" Scriptures are letters from our heavenly country ; '* and 
we who hope, in time, to reach its shores, should learn 
what we can about it, and about the conditions of reaching 
it, while we may. Certainly we shall best prepare for 
the great future which awaits us all if we so read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest those Scriptures which God 
has given for our learning, that by patience, and comfort 
of His Holy Word, we embrace and hold fast that hope 
of everlasting life, which is given us in and with our 
Adorable Saviour Jesus Christ. 

* St. John iii. i6. 

^ Enarr. in Ps. xo., serm. 2: '<De ill& civitate undo peregrinamnr, 
litterao nobis yenemnt : ipssa sunt Soriptura." 



SERMON XYL 
INDEPENDENCE OF HUMAN OPINION. 

(third SUNDAY IN ADVENT.) 

1 Cob, IV. 3, 4. 

But with me it U a very small thing that J should he judged of youy or 
of man* 8 judgment : yea^ 1 judge not mine ovm self. For I know 
nothing by myself; yet am I not hereby justified : hut He that judgeih 
me is the Lord, 

THIS is the language of a man who knows that he is 
exposed to sharp and unfriendly criticism. And such 
was St. Paul's case among the Christians at Corinth. 
There were some busy persons at work among them, by 
whom everything that the Apostle did or said was mis- 
represented. These persons, although Christians, were 
themselves for the most part anxious to retain as much as 
they could of the observance of the old Jewish ceremonial 
law ; and they resented St. Paul's frequent assertion that, 
in typifying the work of Christ, it had done all that it 
could do, and was now useless, or rather, in the way.* 
Besides which, as this Epistle shows, there was much 
going on in the Corinthian Church which called for a 
sharp exercise of the Apostolic authority. There was a 
case of incest which, the Apostle says, even pagan morals 
would have condemned ; ^ there was disbelief, on grounds 

* Gal. ii. 14— iv. 11. '^ i Oor. v. 1-5. 
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derived from Greek philosophy, of the cardinal Christian 
doctrine of the Besurrection ; * there was gross irreverence 
at the celebration of the Holy Eucharist, arising from its 
being closely associated with the primitive Agape, or Love- 
feast ; ^ and less important questions of the desiiubleness 
of marriage under certain circumstances,^ of the relative 
importance of some unusual gifts of the Holy Spirit,^ even 
of the head-dress worn by the Corinthian ladies,® wera 
keenly discussed. We all know that the exercise of 
authority creates opposition ; and at Corinth as in Galatia, 
St. Paul's opponents were active and unscrupulous. They 
guggested that he had no true Apostolical commission at 
all ; ' that he was working with no such credentials as the 
great Apostles at Jerusalem ; « that these Apostles were 
really opposed to him.*^ They played off against him at 
one time the authority of St. Peter, whom they called, 
for the sake of greater veneration, by his Syriac name 
of Cephas; at another, the Alexandrian learning and 
eloquence of ApoUos ; at another, the most Sacred Name 
of all — the Divine Master Himself.^ They succeeded, it 
would seem, in creating a body of public opinion against 
St. Paul in the Corinthian Church, which, by the time 
that the Second Epistle to the Corinthians was written, 
had become really formidable, and at this earlier date was 
already troublesome ; and by this hostile opinion, engaged 
as it was in an incessant round of observation and gossip, 
the Apostle was severely judged.^' He was perfectly well 
aware of all that was going on ; and accordingly, when, 
as in this chapter, he is discussing his claims as an Apostle 
of Christ upon the obedience and love of Christians, and 

* I Cor. XV. 35, etc. ^ lb. xi. 17-22. « 16. vii. 

^ IJ?. xiv. ® Ih, xi. 1-16. ' 16. ix. i. 

8 2 Cor. xi. 5. *» Gal. ii. 7-9. 

* I Qor. i. 12. J lb, iv. 5, 6. 
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wh6n he has laid it down as a first requisite in a steward 
of the Christian mysteries that a man should be found 
faithful, he feels instinctively and at once that this very 
quality of faithfulness was exactly what a great many 
busy and talkative people at Corinth would deny to him- 
self. And thus he adds the words, " With me it is a 
very small thing that I should be judged of you, or of 
man's judgment." 

L 

Observe, then, first of all, that at this time St. Paul 
was judged unfevourably at the bar of the public opinion 
of the Church of Corinth. And this leads us to dwell for 
a few minutes on the nature and authority of public 
opinion. What do we mean by the expression ? It de- 
scribes the common fund of thought which belongs to 
a larger or smaller number of associated human beings. 
No sooner are men formed into a society than, in order 
to keep this society together, its members instinctively 
create or secrete a certain deposit of thought and feeling 
about their common interests. To this deposit everybody 
contributes something, and by it everybody is tacitly 
understood to be in some sense bound. Society cannot 
be kept together merely by the outward bonds and but- 
tresses of law ; it needs the inward sympathies which a 
common body of thought creates in its members; and 
this common stock of thought or sentiment varies, both 
in point of intensity and in point of character, with the 
nature of the society. Thus every family has its public 
opinion ; its peculiar way of looking at the persons with 
whom it comes into contact ; its view of the events of the 
time, of questions of general interest, of the interests 
which more immediately concern itself. Every village, 
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every town, every city, has its public opinion ; its own 
characteristic way of judging people and things about 
it ; sometimes addressing itself, as, perhaps, in a Devon- 
shire hamlet, to the most trivial issues; sometimes, as 
in this metropolis, to matters of even imperial interest. 
Again, classes and professions have each a public opinion 
of their own, which in some cases is very tyrannical and 
exacting. And above all there rises the larger public 
opinion which encircles and comprehends all sections of 
opinion. To it they all contribute ; by it they are each 
checked and controlled in respect of that in them which 
is narrow and peculiar. There rises above all the public 
opinion of the country. This, as we know, when it is 
roused and expresses itself distinctly, is a tremendous 
force ; and yet it is not the ultimate and largest form 
of public opinion. For as civilization advances, and the 
nations see and know more of each other, there is a con- 
stant tendency to form and consolidate a yet wider range 
of opinion than this; an opinion which shall eliminate 
from itself all that is merely national, and which shall 
aim at being that of the civilized world. This world-wide 
opinion will probably be more energetic in days to come 
than it is now ; but to it, as to the opinion of the country, 
and to the opinion of the classes, and districts, and profes- 
sions, and places which make up the country, we all con- 
tribute in our various ways, and by it, in different degrees, 
we are all controlled. 

And as earthly [societies, so Churches have a public 
opinion of their own, which is created by their members, 
and which in turn controls them. By this I do not mean 
the Faith or Creed which the Universal Church and all 
true branches of it have received from God. That rests 
upon God's authority ; and, in a Christian estimate, it can 
never be a matter of mere opinion. But outside the Faith 
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there is a large margin of questions connected with the 
progress and administration of the Chiistian Society, and 
with the acts and conduct of its members, upon which the 
opinion of Christians is incessantly being formed ; and this 
public Church opinion is by no means certain to be 
always well-informed, or always just. St. Paul stood face 
to face with a section of such opinion at Corinth, when 
he wrote, "With me it is a very small thing that I 
should be judged of you, or of man's judgment." 

II. 

Remark, secondly, that St. Paul does not conceal his 
perfect independence of the hostile opinion of the Corin- 
thians, Not that we can suppose him to have taken any 
pleasure either in feeling or proclaiming this independ- 
ence. He was a man of quick sympathy, rejoicing to be 
sure of the love of his converts, and not caring to conceal 
how much they could do to promote or to mar his per- 
sonal happiness.*^ But as matters stood, he brushed aside 
a whole world of feeling to say that he was unconcerned 
as to their judgment upon his faithfulness. He could 
not hope to be of service to them unless he was per- 
fectly unaffected by their prejudices, and he was most 
likely to serve them if he told them so. 

It is sometimes assumed that whenever a man defies 
public opinion, he must necessarily be right, because this 
act of defiance requires a certain amount of courage and 
resolution. But that this is a very rash assumption 
a moment's consideration will show. A man who is 
eccentric to the verge of madness may defy public opinion, 
not in the interests of truth or virtue, nor yet necessarily 
in the interests of vicious passion, but simply by way of 
* Gal. iv. 12, i^, 20. 
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giving play and fling to his eccentricity. And in all 
probability public opinion will smile good-naturedly at 
such defiance as this, and, after voting the coxcomb to be 
a privileged person, whose oddities shall be rated on all 
hands at their real value, will pass on. But a criminal 
also may be at war with public opinion; indeed, when 
he is discovered, he cannot help being so. For public 
opinion asserts just so much of moral truth as is necessary 
to keep society together; and a criminal — to use that 
Word in its usual restricted sense — offends against some 
part of that moral truth which society, in its self-defence, 
aflSrms. A bandit, or a pickpocket, or a forger, or a mur- 
derer, defies the public opinion of any civilized country 
^ much as he defies the Law of God. So far as he is 
concerned, the Law of God and public opinion are, for the 
time being, in harmony with each other. It has, indeed, 
been implied, as in one famous sketch of the Life of 
Christ by a German writer, that because the Divihe 
Prophet of Nazareth was in conflict with the dominant 
opinion of His day and country, therefore all modern forms 
of antagonism to social institutions are probably right. 
If that were true, Barabbas was already entitled to an 
encomium in the pages of the Evangelists, and it would 
be hard to show that Christ's teaching is a blessing to 
the social life of man. No, brethren, St. Paul was not 
right hecame he was opposed to Corinthian opinion ; he 
opposed Corinthian opinion because, as against it, he was 
right. 

The truth is, ordinary public opinion, looked at on its 
moral or religious side, is, from the nature of the case, a 
compromise. It affirms just so much moral or religious 
truth as, in a given state of things, will keep society 
together ; so much and no more. It affirms not the whole 
law of God, but an extract from it ; just so much of it, in 
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fact, as is likely to be useful for social purposes. Thus, 
at the present day, English public opinion sternly con- 
demns murder, and punishes it with death, and in this is 
strictly in accordance with the Divine Law.* But it also 
permits the marriage (so to term it, under protest) of 
divorced persons ; a proceeding which our Saviour Himself 
has in express terms condemned as adulterous.^ Tho 
reason is, that murder is rightly supposed to be destruc-* 
tive of society, which demands an assured safety of life 
for all its members ; while people do not generally see far 
enough to perceive that society will in the end be wounded 
in its very vitals, if human passions of another kind are 
permitted to shelter themselves under the sanction of the 
civil law. Thus, you observe, public opinion strikes an 
average between the impulses which it receives from above 
and from below, from the good and bad elements in society. 
And as the criminal makes war with it, because he is below 
it ; so the true Christian is at issue with it, because he is 
above it. It floats between the two as the results of con- 
tributions from the lowest and the best elements in the 
mass of mankind ; and while it protects those who obey 
it against some gross excesses, it fails to guide them safely 
if they have any desire to make the teaching of our 
Saviour and His Apostles the rule of their lives. It was 
in this last sense that St. Paul was opposed to public 
opinion in the Church of Corinth. It was ^together below 
him. It was bent upon a course which, had it succeeded, 
would have taken the heart out of Christianity, by vir- 
tually denying the all-sufficient virtue of the Redeemer's 
Sacrifice, and by restricting the Universal Church of God 
within merely national frontiers. St. Paul did not really 
care how he was judged by a public opinion intent on any 
such purposes. '^ With me it is a very small thing that 
« Gen. ix. 6. «> St. Matt. xix. 9. 
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I should be judged of you, or of man*s judgment : yea, I 
judge not mine own self." 



III. 

And this brings us to a third point* What was^ thd 
consideration- which sustained St. Paul in his felt opposi^ 
tion to the opinion of the Corinthian Christians ? For^ 
in such circumstances, ey^n he would feel the need of a 
strong sustaining motive. Inspired Apostle as he was, he 
yet was subject to the usual conditions of human conduct^ 
Infallible as a public teacher, he yet might in action, as 
did St. Peter at Antioch, make mistakes. What was it 
which upheld him when Corinth was saying that he wag 
unfaithful; that there were other and greater AposUes 
whose conduct condemned him ; that, in reality, he was far 
from being what his name and professions might suggest ? 

Let it be said once more ; it is tolerably certain that a 
good man will always recognize in himself a difference 
from general opinion, whether civil or ecclesiastical, with 
reluctance. For he cannot but reflect that society, whether 
civil or sacred, is invigorated and supported by agreement 
in thought and feeling among its members ; and, further^ 
that agreement among men is, within limits, a presumption 
that those who agree are right. To a good man it can 
never be a pleasure to find that he differs with other 
people ; because he knows that this difference means social 
and moral weakixess,and that one of the parties who differ 
must be wrong. The Apostolic precepts about having 
an eye to the judgment even of the heathen world — ^^ So 
much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all men; " * "Pro^ 
vide things honest in the sight of all men ; "^ " Avoid even 
the appearance of evil " ^ — imply that, where no higher 
• Rom. xii. i8. ^ lb. 17. « i These* v^ 22»' 
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interests are compromised, a Christian will do his best to 
be and keep in harmony with the common opinion of his 
fellow-men^ under whatever forms of association he may 
meet them. 

But there are, of course, times and circumstances when 
such agreement is impossible. And this was St. Paul's 
case with respect to the Corinthian Church. He heard, 
as it were, though in a distant land, the hum of unfriendly 
voices which pronounced him a faithless steward of the 
mysteries of God ; and he bade them defiance. Not in 
petulance or bitterness, not in contempt or scorn, not in 
3ullen obstinacy or measured indignation, did the great 
Apostle utter the words, "With me it is a very small 
thing that I should be judged of you, or of man's judg- 
ment." He spoke as from a higher atmosphere, beyond 
the reach of human assailants ; he spoke from the vesti- 
bule of a Divine Presence-Chamber ; he spoke, I might 
almost say, out of another world. He was, in spirit, with 
God. Prostrate before the All-Holy, he did not ven- 
ture even to judge himself. He knew nothing against 
-himself, so far as those matters were conceroed which 
furnished the popular accusations at Corinth. But he 
did not feel that his ignorance was the certificate of his 
innocence. The All-Surveying Being before Whom his 
whole life lay, spread out like a river from its source 
down to the point at which it loses itself in the ocean, 
saw deeper, farther, more truly than he. In his own 
mysterious being there were hidden motives, unsuspected 
depths, which One Eye alone could fathom. " I know 
nothing against myself," he said ; " yet am I not hereby 
justified : but He that judgeth me is the Lord." The 
All-Seeing was also the All-Merciful ; and if there was 
that in His servant which provoked His displeasure, there 
was that in Himself which cancelled the provocation. 
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At least, God knew the purity of His Apostle's intentions, 
whatever might have been his failures in fact; and a 
sense of this Divine Judgment, always and unerringly 
forming itself in the Infinite Mind, made the Apostle 
feel not so much the pettiness as the waste and aimless- 
ness of these human judgments which were formed and 
altered so constantly and confidently by the Christians 
of Corinth. He had prayed, we may be sure, "Enter 
not into judgment with Thy servant, Lord; for in Thy 
Bight shall no man living be justified." ^ And he had 
known what it was to be " hidden privily in God's own 
Presence from the provoking of all men, and" to be 
"kept secretly in His Tabernacle from the strife of 
tongues."* 

There can, I apprehend, be no doubt that any man 
who wishes to serve God must expect, sooner or later, to 
be judged hardly by the public opinion of his family, or 
of his circle of acquaintances, or of his town, or of his 
country, as the case may be. For to be loyal to so much 
nu!>ral truth as will keep society together is one thing, 
while to serve God is another. And as average public 
opinion crushes those whose criminal acts or words would, 
if they could) destroy society, so, on the other hand, it 
resents the higher Uves of those who instead of being 
content with just so much truth and righteousness as is 
socially useful, desire to have as much of both as they can. 
So it has always been ; human nature does not change. 
Noah in the antediluvian world ; Lot in Sodom ; Abra* 
ham in the distant East ; Moses, whether at the court of 
Egypt, or in the camp of Israel; the great represen.* 
tative prophets, Isaiah and Jeremiah, under bad Jewish 
BpvereigDS ; Ezekiel among impenitent captives ; Daniel 
ministering before a heathen throne, — these and hundreds 
» Pfl. oxliii. 2. .»» I&. xxxi. zz. 
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of others were condemned by the opinion of their con- 
temporaries. Our Lord warned Christians that no change 
was to be expected; the old rule would obtain in the 
future even, more decisively than in the past. "If the 
world hate you, ye know that it hated Me before it hated 
you. If ye were of the world, the world would love his 
own: but because ye are not of the world, but I have 
chosen you out of the world, therefore the world hatetb 
you."*; Thus the Apostle concludes that "Whoever 
would live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution," ** 
And thus it has been since. 

The Apostles were at war with public opinion ; they 
were told plainly that the cause they represented " wai^ 
everywhere spoken against ; " ° they found as little sym-* 
pathy among the cultivated sceptics who were then at 
the head of Jewish society as among the fanatical and 
ignorant populace at its base. And the history of pJl the 
martyra is a history of conflict with public opinion pushed 
to the last extremity. The public opinion of the heathen 
empire killed criminals with one hand and saints with 
the other; for two centuries at least as much satisfaction 
was given by the death of a Christian Bishop or a Christian 
matron as by that of a rebel or a murderer. And 6ven 
when the Boman Empire became Christian by profession, 
the old conflict continued in a different form; not now 
between Christians and heathens, but between downright 
Christians and Christians in name. And this has gone 
on ever since, down to our day. " As then, he that was 
bom -after the flesh persecuted him that was bom after 
the Spirit, even so it is now." ^ 

But before a man steels himself, after the Apostle'a 
iashion, against the judgment of any section of hia fellow- 

■ * St John XV. i8, 19. ^2 Tim. iii. 12. 

« Acta xxYiH^22. ■ ^ Gal» iv. -29. 
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men, he ought to be very sure of his ground. It is a 
bold, and in some respects a dangerous thing to say to 
a body of one's fellow-creatures, still more to a body of 
one's fellow-Christians, " With me it is a very small thing 
that I should be judged of you." To say this out of bad 
humour, in a fit of impulse, or in a' fit of obstiiiaey; to 
make a creed of a passing sentiment or prejudice, and a 
point of absolute morals out of a matter of fancy, and 
then, in this poor guise, to hold the language of an 
Apostolical combatant, is a folly which must lead to 
failure and confusion. And a man may defy the world, 
even in the namQ of Absolute Truth, without imitating 
St. Paul. He may hold Truth, not as God's Voice and 
gift, but as a personal prejudice of his own. He may 
think more of what is due' to himself who holds, than to 
the Being Who gave it. He may hold it^ not as a 
blessing for all whom it reaches, but as an intellectual 
weapon with which its servants may smite those who do 
not hold it. He may wrap himself in a shroud of self^ 
complacency which thanks God that in this, as in other 
respects, he is not as other men are;* and, however 
accurate his hold on truth may be, he may only reproduce 
the temper, not of the Apostle who preached Christ, but 
of the Pharisee who rejected Him. 

But when it is once clear in conscience that oppo*- 
sition to dominant opinion is necessary, there is every 
reason for determined perseverance. On the one side 
is human weakness ; on the other, the Strength of Q-od. 
On the one, human error ; on the other, the Truth that 
cannot lie. On the one, the Prince of Martyrs, Who> 
faint and bleeding, has just proclaimed, "To this end 
was I born, and for this cause came I into the world, that 
1 should bear witness unto the truth ;"^ on the other, 
» St. Luke xviii. ii. ^ St. John xviii. 37. 
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the multitude crying out more exceedingly, "Crucify 
Him, crucify Him." * To give way before the threat or the 
frown which represents nothing that a mian in his heart 
respects, is to be a slave and a coward. Just so far as 
A man is loyal to known Truth and known duty, does he 
assert his manhood ; and, not in petulance, not in scorn, 
not in indifference, not in anger, he is thereby raised, 
though it be on a crosi^, high above the opinion of the 
world. It is a small thing that he is judged unfavourably 
by it; because, in a higher Preisence, he dares not judge 
himself at all, and yet he believes his intentions to be 
accepted by the Justice and the Charity of God* 

IV. 

St. Paul's words might be the guide of two classes of 
persons, and the motto of a third. They should guide 
living men who, at all costs, are loyal to truth ; or who do 
their duty under circumstances of discouragement. They 
may well express the mind of the holy dead. 

The martyr has been mentioned. But take the not 
uncommon instance of a public man who is convinced 
that a particular line of conduct and legislation is for the 
4irue interests of his country. He hopes that his country- 
men will gradually learn to shiare his convictions. But 
he is disappointed. His hold upon the public becomes 
,weaker and weaker; the judgments which are formed of 
him become more and more unfavourable ; possibly, more 
and more unjust. Power is slipping from, his grasp; 
before him is obscurity, perhaps disgrace. There are 
documents in existence, it may be, which, if they could 
be published, would at once restore the confidence which 

» St. John xix. 6, 15. 
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lie is losing ; but then, for reasons of public policy, they 
cannot be published for fifty years ; they will only vindi- 
cate his memory two generations hence. He whispers to 
himself for a moment with the poet of the Greek Games, 
"The days which come after are the wisest witnesses,"* 
and yet he checks himself. No, they are not the wisest ; 
there is a Present Living Witness of his intentions with 
Whom he has already pleaded his cause, and won it ; One 
Who, hereafter, " will make his righteouMiess as clear as 
the light, and his just dealing as the noon-day ; " ^ and in 
the strength of this profound conviction — " He that 
judgeth me is the Lord" — as he passes from the public 
scene, such a man looks out upon the nation which is con- 
demning him, to cry with the Apostle, and in his spirit, 
"With me it is a very small thing that I should be 
judged of you, or of man's judgment." 

If the words may thus express intrepid devotion to 
any kind of known truth, they are equally the language 
of devotion to known duty. Look at that young man 
who, at the age of seventeen or eighteen, has just come 
up to London to begin life. He has left a simple country 
home, where settled habits and warm-hearted friends 
made the path of duty and virtue easy and welcome. 
He finds himself in one of those vast establishments 
which are the symbol and pride of our commercial enter- 
prise as a people, and many of which may be visited 
within a few hundred yards of the walls of this Cathedral. 
He finds himself among some three hundred or ifour 
hundred companions of his own age ; he is the member 
of a society complete in itself, with a public opinion of 
its own, an opinion to which generations of his prede- 

• Pindar, 01.^ i. 33, iifi4pou 8* Iwikoiwoi fidprvpes (ro^<&rarot» 
^ Pfl. xxxvii. 6. 
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eessors have contributed. What does that opinion recom- 
mend ? What does it sanction ? What does it condemn ? 
If he is going tp cling unflinchingly to what he knows 
to be right; if he is going to resist manfully what he 
knows to be wrong ; if he is going to lead, by God s grace, 
a true and pure life ; to continue to say his prayers, to 
read his Bible, to attend Church worship, let us hope, 
to communicate, as heretofore — he will have to reckon, 
sooner or later, with that opinion. Many a young man 
would go bravely through the fire who cannot stand 
ridicule ; and ridicule is the weapon by which a narrow 
and rude public opinion implacably asserts, or tries to 
Assert, its empire. Sooner or later that young man will 
have to say, " With me it is a very small thing that I 
should be judged of you, or of man's judgment." Let 
him remember that there are two spirits in which those 
words may be uttered : the spirit of the Pharisee, and 
the spirit of the Christian — the spirit of St. Paul. Let 
him remember that God does judge him. He cannot say 
with the Apostle, ** I know nothing against myself; " but 
he can, with the Apostle, hide himself from the hard 
words and looks of men in the Infinite Patience and 
Charity of God, his true and rightful Judge, his most 
.assured Friend, if only he be faithful. 

And these words are a motto for the dead. That 
£r8t sentence, ** With me it is a very small thing that I 
should be judged of you, or of man's judgment," might 
fittingly be traced on a Christian tombstone. There is 
an old proverb, "De mortuis nil nisi bonum," "Don't let 
us say anything hard of the dead." It is not, I fear, 
much in favour now. Too often a man's death unchains 
tongues which would not have dared, during his lifetime, 
to say anything in his dispraise; and after the usual 
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conventionalisms have been wreathed around his coflSn, 
there is a pause — and lo! his memory becomes the 
:object of passionate invective. Still, I repeat it, let us 
not say hard things about the dead. Why not? Not 
because we know not whether the dead may not hear 
what we say, for we ought to be willing to say into a 
man's ear what we say of him when he is out of earshot ; 
but because the dead have been already judged at an 
unerring tribunal, and it is not for us either to revise or 
to ratify the sentence of God. They have already, im- 
mediately after death, passed to the foot of the Eternal 
Throne; they have learnt what awaits them at the 
General Judgment. To them the guesswork of human 
judgments, be they good or bad, must appear to be un- 
speakably trifling; for they have felt what it is to be 
face to face with the awful Infallibility of the Eternal 
Judge. What matters it to them how the consent of 
human criticism deals with their acts and words, the 
memory of which yet lingers for a year or two on the 
little planet which they have left? Those very words 
and acts have been passed in review by the Omniscient ; 
while they themselves have taken refuge in the Hope set 
before them by His Atoning Love. Surely with them 
it is a very small thing now that they should be judged 
of any human j udgment. They judge not their own selves ; 
they know much against themselves. But herein alone 
are they justified, that He Who judges them is their 
Redeemer as well as their Lord. 

Brethren, two judgments about us are always being 
formed — the human, and the Divine. Let us not ignore 
man's judgment; but let us never fear, let us never 
flatter it. Not to be needlessly at issue with it, is 
surely our happiness as well as our duty. But if it may 
be sometimes right, it is, on the gravest subjects, more 
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likely to be mistaken. There is another Judgment, which 
is never capricious and never deceived ; the Judgment 
of that All-Surveying Being ^^nnto Whom all hearts 
are open, all desires known, and from Whom no secrets 
are hid.*' He judges us now ; but we also " believe that 
He shall come to be our Judge." Let us, while we may, 
take refuge fix>m His Justice in the depths — ^the exhaust- 
less depths — of His Mercy. Let us pray Him so to help 
His iservants whom He has redeemed with His Precious 
Blood, as to make them to be numbered with His Saints 
in glory everlasting. 



SERMON XVII. 
JOY IN THE LORD. 

(fOUBTH SUNDAY IN ADVENT.) 

Phil. IV. 4; 
B^oioe in the Lord alway : and again I say, Bejoice, 

OF all the Epistles of St. Paul, that to the Philippians is 
the brightest. It was, indeed, written out of a Roman 
prison, and it touches upon some depressing subjects. 
Such were the recent illness of Epaphroditus,* the dis- 
agreement between the two ladies, Euodias and Syntyche,^ 
the want of disinterestedness in those about the Apostle, 
when Christ was preached in Rome by some of the mission- 
aries, *'even of envy and strife;"*^ not to speak of the 
personal discomfort which was inseparable from his own 
circumstances. Tet, such was the happy state of the 
Philippian Church that, alone among St. Paul's Epistles, 
this contains no word of censure for those to whom it is 
addressed. And throughout it there is an undercurrent 
of buoyant thankfulness and hope, which from time to 
time bursts upwards in such exclamations as that of 
the text : " Rejoice in the Lord alway : and again I say. 
Rejoice." St. Paul had already written, "Finally, my 

» Phil. ii. 25-27. ^ lb. iv. 2. « 16. i. 15. 
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brethren, rejoice in the Lord."* But, as if this was 
not enough, he repeats the precept, " Eejoiee in the Lord 
alway: and again T say, Eejoiee/' Thus this Epistle 
has had a particular attraction for Christians who have 
severely felt the pressure whether of duty or of sorrow ; 
and among these may be mentioned one, who was a great 
student of Holy Scripture in its practical aspects — the late 
Bishop of Salisbury, Dr. Hamilton. He used to say that 
when he felt depressed and discouraged, he commonly 
read the Epistle to the Philippians through, as soon as 
he could make time to do it ; for in this letter of the great 
Apostle, more than anywhere else, he foimd the sustaining 
force and motives which helped him on his way. 

And it is not hard to see why this passage of the 
Epistle has its place in the serrices of the Last Sunday 
in Advent. We are now very near the Great Festival 
of the Birth of Christ We are pausing as pilgrims 
have described themselves as pausing on the hills near 
Jerusalem, to prepare for their entrance into the Holy 
City, We are waiting for the sunrise, and already the 
horizon is brightening with the splendour that precedes 
the sun. Christmas, though not the greatest of the 
Christian Festivals, is yet scarcely inferior to Easter, 
while the custom of Western Christendom, and of our 
own country in particular, has made it even more joyous. 
Not merely is the season dear to every Christian heart that 
knows something of the lovingkindness of God, as shown 
by sending His Divine Son into our human world ; but 
all lawful human joys, all family relationships, all that 
brings light and sweetness into our natural life, finds 
shelter, sanction, consecration, in the Stable at Bethlehem. 
Joy, in short, is the keynote of the Festival of Christmas. 
And therefore, in immediate preparation for it, the Last 

• Phil. iii. I. 
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Sunday in Advent heralds this joy, but, at the same time, 
insists upon its true source and motive, and undertakes 
to regulate as well as to stimulate it. " Rejoice in the 
Lord alway : and again I say, Eejoice." 

My brethren, all the emotions and passions of the 
human soul find their most legitimate exercise and their 
complete satisfaction in the service of God. Bishop Butler,, 
in a famous sermon, has shown that this is true even of 
anger or resentment.* Anger is so almost invariably roused 
for selfish or sinful purposes, that we are apt to regard 
any exercise of it as wrong, and to forget that God gave 
it us to be employed in His service and for His glory. 
There are certain actions which ought to make us angry. 
One of the darkest touches which the Psalmist throws inta 
the character of a bad man is, that ^^ neither doth he 
abhor anything that is evil ; " ^ one of the most urgent 
of the Apostolic precepts to Christians is, " Be ye angry, 
and sin not."° In the same way, wonder, awe, grati- 
tude, affectionateness, and the like, though they are often 
roused by very unworthy objects, have each of them one 
legitimate object in which they find their perfect satis-^ 
faction. They are perfectly satisfied in Almighty God ; 
and they do not find satisfaction, except of an imperfect 
and unsubstantial kind, anywhere beneath His Throne, 
For God has made the human soul, and every faculty or 
instinct that composes it, for Himself. He is the key thafr 
can unlock its mysterious powers, and discover their 
true range, and capacity. And as this is ^the case with 
other emotions and passions and faculties, so it is with 
the emotion of joy. 

Joy is that active sense of happiness which caresses 
the object that provokes it, and seeks some outlet or 
expression for its buoyancy ; and it has an immense 

* TFor^, ii. 97, *gg. '* Ps. xxxvi. 4. « Eph. iv. 26. 
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field of modified exercise in the sphere of sense and 
time. Scripture in many ways recognizes this. "To 
the counsellors of peace is joy."* "It is joy to the 
just to do judgment." ^ " A man hath joy by the answer 
of his mouth."® The virgin, in Jeremiah, rejoices in 
the dance.^ Isaiah speaks of the joy of harvest, and 
of the rejoicing of men after victory who divide the 
spoil.® Solomon observes that even " folly is joy to him 
that is destitute of wisdom;"* and St. James knew 
some Christians who rejoiced in their boastings, while, 
he adds tersely, "all such rejoicing is evil." 8 The 
range of joy is almost as wide as .that of human thouglit 
and enterprise; but its complete satisfaction is only in 
God. God is the "exceeding joy"^ of the Psalmist; 
God is the One Object Whb can draw out and give play 
to the soul's capacity for active happiness ; and therefore, 
before God, the Psalmist's heart danceth for jpy,* and. 
his mouth praiseth God with joyful lips ; ^ and he bids 
the children of Zion be joyful in their King ; ^ and h^ 
looks out upon heathendom, and would have all the landa 
come before the Lord's Presence with a song ; *" and he 
looks out upon Nature, and bids the field be joyful, and 
all that is in it, and the trees of the wood rejoice before 
the Lord ; ^ and the floods clap their hands, and the hills 
be joyful together before the Lord.** This is the language 
of exuberant dehght ; and St. Paul only adopts the expres- 
sion .of the Psalmist, of Isaiah, of Joel, of Habakki^, of 
Zechariah, when he bids the Philippians " Eejoice in the 
Lord." ... 

• Prov. xii. 2a *> lb, xxi. 15. « 16. xv. 23. 

* Jer. xxxi. 13. • Isa. ix. 3. ' Prov, xv. 21. 
» St. James iv. 16. ^ Ps. xliii. 4. * lb, xxviii. 8. 
^ lb, Ixiii. 6. > lb, cxlix. 2. "» lb, c. i. 

» lb, xovi. 12. o lb, xcviii. 9. - ^ 
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Now, this joy is, first of all, intellectual. The human 
re$8on has its profound satisfactions, its ecstasies, its 
moments of bounding, inexpressible delight. ^^ Why do 
you sit up so late at night ? " was a question once put to 
an eminent mathematician. " To enjoy myself/' was the 
reply. **How?" was the rejoinder. "I thought you 
did nothing but spend the whole night in working out 
mathematical problems." " So I do," was the reply. " In 
the working out these problems consists the enjoyment. 
Depend upon it," he added, " those persons lose a form 
of enjoyment too keen and sweet to be described who 
do not know what it is to recognize at last, after long 
effort and various failures, the true relation between 
abstract mathematical formulas." Well, my brethren, that 
is probably a form of enjoyment to which you and I are 
strangers ; and yet we may know enough of other subjects 
to beliere in its reality. In different degrees, all real 
knowledge is delightful to the human mind, and for the 
reason which makes pure mathematics so peculiarly 
delightful; the delight is caused by contact with fact, 
with truth. Why is this contact so welcome to the mind 
of man ? Because the mind is made for God, the Truth 
of all truths, the One Supreme Fact, the Absolute Being, 
Who is the meeting-point of all that really is ; in Whom, 
as manifested in His Word or Son, are ** all the treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge." * 

In our day, this delight of the human mind in coming 

into contact with fact is especially observable in those who 

jdtudy the physical sciences. The scientific spirit, as it is 

called, is at present concentrated on these studies with 

f Ool.ii.3. 
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passionate eagerness. And in themselves they are deserv- 
ing of a warm welcome from Christians. For if Eevela- 
tion is God's Second Book, Nature is His First. Nature, 
according to the Apostle, is the book which God opened 
before the eyes of the heathen world. And men were 
not meant to learn His Existence by a laborious process 
of argument and inference, but to read, stamped on 
Nature's every page. His Beitg, His Power, His Beauty, 
the Eesource and many-sidedness of His Life. **The 
invisible things of Him from the creation of the world 
are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are 
made."* If this wonderful lesson is so often missed; 
if a film would sometimes seem to be drawn over the 
eyes which see deepest into the processes of Nature, so 
that the Hand Which is everywhere behind her, or rather, 
ever moving on her surface, is unnoticed, this does not 
show that their study in itself is bad. It shows that 
some inward disability prevents their making the most of 
it. The student of Nature, whether he knows it or not, 
is animated by that love of contact with truth which 
makes knowledge of the Highest Truth a source of the 
highest and purest enjoyment. If this be so, if the 
contact of the mind with any kind of reality has a 
charm all its own, what should not be the delight of 
steadily contemplating God as He presents Himself in 
Eevelation? In Eevelation, the Being, the Perfection, 
the Life of God, are spread out before us like an illimit- 
able ocean, that we may rejoice in Him alway eis the 
only and perfect satisfaction of our intellectual nature. 
This Being of beings, to Whom nothing can be added, 
because nothing is wanting ; Whom no place, nor time, 
nor will, nor intelligence can contain ; Who fills, pene- 
trates, transcends all created things, Himself uncir- 
*>Rom. i* 20. 
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cumscribed and unbounded Life; — This Being, upon 
Whose Nature the shadow of change never rests ; Whose 
Essence, Thought, Heart, Will, Working, are alike un* 
changing and unchangeable; — This Being, Who never 
began and will never cease to be ; Whose existence knows 
no succession, no division of time, but includes in one 
single point of an indivisible Eternity the duration and 
the divisions that belong to time, so that with Him each 
moment is as eternity, and eternity as a moment ; — This 
Being, Whose Power is limited only by His own Moral 
Nature ; Who knows not what we men name infirmity or 
fatigue ; Who has created this universe out of nothing, 
and could with equal readiness resolve it into the nothing 
out of which He has taken it, since He momentarily up- 
holds it in the existence which He has bestowed ; — This 
unbounded, vast Intelligence, in Which darkness and 
ignorance can find no place, Which can never err, never 
be deceived ; before Which all that is, is spread out in its 
widest extent and in its minutest detail ; all things and 
occurrences, whether past, or present, or to come; all 
that is possible, and all that is imaginable ; all that is 
not, yet might be, as well as all that is; — This awful 
Will, perfect in Its power, in Its freedom, in Its sanctity. 
Which ever wills and loves the good, because the good is 
Its nature; and that so perfectly that the presence ot 
evil in the world is but a weird product of Its love of the 
moral freedom wherein the excellence of the rational 
creature consists; — This awful Will, Which is ever the 
same in Its principle and Its direction, yet Which, as It 
deals with us men, we name by turns Justice or Mercy, 
but always Goodness ; — surely here is a Being, in con- 
templating Whom the intelligence of man might well 
rejoice. Nor is this all. He has not merely revealed 
Himself as an All-embracing Intelligexice and a perfectly 
VOL. L T 
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Holy WilL **My reason tells me," it was once said, 
^that before He created anything, the Maker of this 
Universe must have dwelt in eternal solitude; but my 
experience shows me that — at least, for a created being — 
solitude must mean madness ; the mind cannot, dare not, 
beyond a certain point, feed only on itself." Here, as 
man gazes at what to him is unintelligible, God again 
lifts the veil, and discovers in that Solitary Existence 
Which preceded creation the activities of an Infinite Life, 
when It had not passed by creation beyond the circuit of 
Its own being. Not alone, as we men think of solitude, 
but as Three in the Unity of His SeK-existing Being, 
G-od existed, exists, will exist for ever. Long ere He 
created — to use poor human words — God was, as He is, 
and ever will be ; the Centre and Sphere of an unbegun, 
unending productiv^iess. As ^^in the beginning" was 
Gt)d,* so " in the beginning was the Word." ^ A plant 
slowly develops itself, till it bears its flower and its fruit ; 
man passes the long yearrs of boyhood and of youth ere 
he becomes a parent; but Grod, the Everlasting Being, 
ever begets within Himself an Everlasting Word or Son, 
and from Son and Father there is everlastingly breathed 
forth the Spirit, the Bond of Love That unites Them. This 
generation of the Son, this going forth of the Spirit from 
the Father and the Son, always has been, is at this 
moment, ever will be. This never-begun, never-ending 
activity within the Divine Being never impairs His Unity ; 
the sanae undivided Nature belongs to Father, Son, and 
Spirit ; They exist, Each possessing without dividing, a 
common uncreated Essence. Each contains the Others ; 
Each is in the Others, so that there is perfect Unity. And 
yet this Unity is not a barren solitude ; for within it sub- 
sist, in Eternal companionship, without being separated, 
* Gten. i. I. b St. John L i. 
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without being confined, the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost. 

Alas! how can a few human words trace the distant 
outline, the remote frontier, of the greatest subject that 
can present itself to the intelligence of man — the Being 
of the Eveiiasting God ? And yet a new plant flowering 
in your botanical gardens, a newly discovered animal 
secured for your menageries, a £iea-fi^h or octopus in your 
aquariums, will send a thrill of interest through those 
sections of society which claim to represent the most 
active thought of the day. But all the while the Being 
of beings, with all the magnificent array of His attractive 
and awful Attributes, is above you, around you, ay, within 
you. How much of that mental life, which you bestow 
so ungrudgingly on His creaturei^ is given to Him? 
Surely that is a question which greatly concerns not a 
few of us at the present time. As we give our time and 
strength to art, to science, .to politics ; as "fche hours which 
are allotted us are passed almost exclusively in dealing 
with topics and publications of the day, which have little 
or no reference to the One Absolute and Eternal Being, 
do >ve not hear the Apostle paraphrasing his own words : 
''0 intelligence of man, that wast made for something 
higher than any cheated thing, understand at last thy 
true, thy magnificent destiny; * Rejoice in the Lord 
alway : and again I say, Kejoiee ' " ? 

II. 

This joy in the Lord is, secondly and pre-eminently, 
#oral. It is the active satisfaction experienced by a 
created moral nature at coming into contact with the 
Uncreated and Perfect Moral Being. For God, we know, 
is not merely the Self-existing; He is not merely 
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boundless Intelligence and resistless Force; He is, as 
we have already said, Sanctity, Justice, Goodness, Mercy, 
And thus He appeals to another side of man's nature 
than the reason; He is, to use an expression of the 
Psalmist, *' the Joy of the heart." » 

Now, the emotion which we commonly mean by joy 
has much more to do with our affections than with our 
reason. It is in the play of the affections upon an 
object which satisfies and responds to them that most 
men ordinarily feel joy. Thus, among things here below, 
a man's family, his wife and his children, call out and 
sustain this bounding sense of delight which the ordi- 
nary occupations of his understanding do but rarely 
stimulate. When his wife welcomes him as he returns 
from his work with a bright smile of tender attachment; 
when his child smiles half unconsciously from its cradle at 
hearing its father's voice, a man feels a profound emotion, 
which minister^ to his inmost being the truest and deepest 
satisfaction. This, he says to himself, is real joy ; this 
is nature. Ay, it is nature; but it is something more. 
Little as he may think it, on that threshold, beside that 
cradle, he stands face to face with the attributes of 'the 
Everlasting Being, Who has thus infused His Tenderness 
and His Love into the works of His Hands. What is 
here but the shadow or fringe of that Eternal Kindliness 
Which in Itself knows no stinted measure nor bounded 
form ; Which depends on no other ; Which embraces all 
other forms of excellence, blessedness, perfection ; Which 
ministers out of Its exhaustless resources to all things 
tender their tenderness, to all things bright their splen- 
dour, to all things perfect their perfection ; Which is th6 
Sun of all moral beings, around Which they move, by 
Which they are sustained, in Which they rest, as the 
* Ps. cxiz. III. 
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End and Object Which alone satisfies their desire, their 
appetite, their movement, their life ? 

Certainly, God's attributes of Holiness, Justice, Mercy, 
may well delight the human mind as illustrating His 
Perfection, not less than do those other attributes we 
have been considering. But they have also a very direct 
bearing on our moral nature. As we gaze on Him Who 
is thus Holy, Just, Tender, True, we involuntarily turn 
an eye upon ourselves. If He is '^ of purer eyes than to 
behold iniquity," • what does He see in us ? If He is 
Eighteous in Himself, and true in His Judgments, what 
must we sinners expect? If, indeed, we could contem- 
plate His Being only as an abstract problem, we might 
still find satisfaction in it; but how is this satisfaction 
possible when these His characteristic Attributes have 
so close and so stem a message for ourselves ? It was 
not ever thus — that were a libel on His goodness. But 
between that Uncreated Beauty and our poor enfeebled 
life a dark shadow has passed ; and yet light enough is 
left to enable us to see how little we are like Him. 

No, my brethren, joy in a perfectly holy being is im- 
possible while man is as his first father left him ; a fallen 
being, with a fatal inclination to evil. Conscious of this 
radical flaw, man, from generation to generation, like his 
first parent, hides himself from the Lord God among the 
trees of the garden of life.^ He not merely feels his 
insignificance; he sees that his nature is warped and 
degraded; a deep gloom takes possession of him when 
he thinks steadily on the Eternal and the Unseen ; when 
he turns his face towards the God Who made him. He 
would fain bury himself in amusement, in work, in self* 
forgetfulness ; he must get out of the sight of God. 

And not the least gracious work of our Lord and Saviour 

* Hab. i. 13. b Gen. iii. 8. 
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Jesus Christ is this : that He has made it again possible 
for man to rejoice in God ; in His Justice and Sanctity, 
not less than in His mercy ; in His Justice and Sanctity, 
not less than in those other aspects by which He touches 
the reason rather than the conscienoe of His creatures. 
For our Lord has, in His own Person^ destroyed this 
discord between the conscience of man and the Holiness 
of God. He, representing our whole race, has offered to 
God a Life of perfect obedience, ending in a Death which 
expressed absolute ^bmission of the human to the Divine 
Will ; and this His Death, being the Death of the Only 
Begotten, had a value transcending all earthly estimate. 
Thenceforward all who will may unite themselves by faith 
to the Perfect Moral Being Who has appeared on earth. 
Our Lord Jesus Christ ; and smce true faith eagerly seeks 
and accepts what He has to bestow, from the channels 
through which He bestows it, His grace establishes an 
intimate union between the believing soul and its Object ; 
an union so intimate that, in the sight of the All-Holy, 
they form but one moral Person. " We are members of 
His Body, of His Flesh, and of His Bones." * " We are 
accepted in the Beloved." ^ "He made Him to be sin for 
us. Who knew no sin ; that we might be made the right- 
eousness of God in Him." ^ Bead the great passage in 
which St. Paal enumerates the ccNasequences within the 
soul of the new relation towards God which is established 
by the Atoning Work of Jesus Christ.^ The first is peace. 
" Having been justified by faith, we have peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ" Then, as the soul finds 
what it is to have entered the state of grace, "this grace 
wherein we stand," comes joy. We "rejoice in the hope 
of the glory of God." As joy is one of the first expe- 
riences, so it is the crowning gift of this new life in the 
• Eph. V. 30. ^ id. i. 6. c 2 Cor. v. 21. * Bom. v. i-ii. 
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soul of man. Not only, says the Apostle, being recon- 
ciled, shall we be saved by Christ's Life, "but we also 
joy in God through our Lord Jesus Christ, by Whom we 
have now received the Atonement," * The old fear, which 
skulks away from the Sanctity and Justice of the All- 
Seeing and the AU-Powerful, is gone. Clinging to the 
Cross of Jesus^ we look into the Face of the Everlasting 
Father. " With joy we draw water out of the wells of 
Salvation ; " ^ out of the Wounds of the Crucified, out of 
the Sacraments of the Church ; and, in blissful antici* 
pation of eternity, we cry, " Thou shalt make me full of 
joy with Thy Countenance." ^ 

May we not again hear the Apostle paraphrasing his 
words? "Rejoice, heart of man ; not in any of those 
passing forms of beauty which would fain exhaust thy 
enthusiasm in this earthly scene, since thou art capable 
of a higher and nobler joy than this. Rejoice in the 
Uncreated and Eternal Beauty; rejoice in God. Not 
only as He presents Himself to thy gaze in the Ever- 
lasting Attributes ; but as, bending to thy weakness and 
thy need. He takes a Form of flesh and blood, and would 
win thee by sharing the nature that is thine. Rejoice in 
Jesus. Rejoice in His pre-existent glories; rejoice in His 
Birth, His Temptation, His Example, His Miracles, 
His Teaching, His Passion, His Death, His Resurrection, 
His Ascension, His Perpetual Intercession, His Cover 
nanted Presence with His people until the end. All this 
is but one long aad varied effort on thy behalf of the 
Eternal Mercy Which has a fir^t claim on thee. Which 
never has left thee to thyself. Which seeks the homage 
of thy joy, not for His own sake only, but for thine. 
^ Rejoice in the Lord alway v and again I say. Rejoice.' " 
• Bom. T. II. *» Isa. xii. 3. « Acts ii 281. 
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m. 

In conclusion, note four practical points. 

1. Our power of rejoicing in the Lord is a fair test of 
our moral and spiritual condition. St. Peter describes 
Christians as men who, though they see not the Lord 
Jesus Christ, yet believing on Him, rejoice with joy un- 
speakable.* How, indeed, if we think of Him as He is, can 
it be otherwise ? How can we reflect that those Eternal 
Tears, that lowly lacarnation, that spotless Character, 
that Cross of triumphant shame, that open grave, and that 
unceasing Intercession, all are ours ; and yet not rejoice 
in Him Whom we thus possess ? The heart which does 
not *' break forth into joy " ^ at the mention of His Name, 
at the sound of His Word, at the sense of His near 
Presence, is surely, for spiritual purposes, paralyzed or 
dead. If earthly pleasures, friends, literature, employ- 
ments, objects of art, or beauties of nature rouse in us 
keen sensations of delight, and this Name which is above 
every name, this language which is unlike any human 
speech, this Love which transcends all earthly aflection, 
finds and leaves us cold, languid, unconcerned ; be sure 
that it cannot be well with us. There is something 
wrong in our moral being, ay, in its secret depths ; the 
soul, in a state of grace, must answer at a bound to the 
Voice and Touch of its Kedeeming Lord. 

2. This habit of rejoicing in our Lord is a Christian's 
main support under the trials of life. Sooner or later 
those trials must come to all of us; and whether they 
shall sweep the soul along with them down the torrent of 
despair, depends upon whether the soul has or has not 
learnt to rejoice in an Unchanging Object Who does not 

• I St. Pet. i. 8. »> Isa. Ui. 9., 
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depend on them. David's exclamation, "Thou hast set 
my feet upon the Book/' ^ means that he was thus resting 
on One Who does not change with the things of time ; 
and St. Paul, after saying of himself, " We rejoice in hope 
of the glory of God," adds, "and not only so, but we 
glory in tribulation."^ So he describes himself to the 
Corinthians as " exceeding joyful in all our tribulations." ® 
He prays that the Golossians may be " strengthened with 
all might, according to His glorious power, unto all 
patience and long-suffering with joyfulness." * The 
Hebrew Christians are congratulated for that " they took 
joyfully the spoiling of their goods," ® and St. James bids 
Christians count it all joy when they fall into divers 
trials.' The explanation of all such language is, that 
whatever is outward And transient is easily put up with, 
when the soul has secured that which is inward and im- 
perishable ; delight in the thought and Presence of God. 
"Heaviness may endure for a night, but joy cometh in 
the morning." ^ " He that now goeth on his way weeping, 
and beareth forth good seed, shall doubtless come again 
with joy, and bring his sheaves with him." ^ Nay, he has 
already the joy of Christ fulfilled in himself. A Chris- 
tian may say with Habakkuk, and in a deeper sense, 
" Although the fig tree shall not blossom, neither shall 
fruit be in the vines ; the labour of the olive shall fail, 
and the fields shall yield no meat ; the flock shall be cut 
off from the field, and there shall be no herd in the stalls: 
yet will I rejoice in the Lord, I will joy in the God of 
my salvation." * 

3. And thus this power of rejoicing in our Lord is one 
of the great motive forces of the Christian life. Within 

* Pa. xl. 2. •» Bom. ▼. 2, 3 « 2 Cor. vii. 4. 

^ Col, i. II. • Heb. x. 34. ' St. James i. 2. 

» Pg. XXX. 5. •• 16. cxxvi. » Hab. iii. 17, 18. 
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the regenerate soul it is, in oor Lord's words, as '^ a well 
of water springing up unto everlasting life."* It fer^ 
tilizes thought, feeling, resolution, worship; it gires a 
new spring and impulse to what before was passive or 
well-nigh dead; it makes outward efforts and inward 
graces possible which else had been undreamt of. Thus 
St Paul, speaking of the Macedonian Christian^ says 
that ** the abundance of their joy and their deep poverty 
abounded unto the riches of their liberality." ^ Thus he 
prays God to fill the Boman Christians ^ with all joy and 
peace in believing," that they " may abound in hope.** ® 
In fact, joy is enthusiasm; and enthusiasm is a great motive 
force, which carries men out of themselves, and makes 
them able to do and suffer much which is beyond their 
natural strength. This was why St Stephen's face at his 
trial looked like the face of an angel.^ That Divine 
Saviour Whom he had found and preached enabled this 
young Deacon to confront his judges, not in a spirit of 
fierce defiance, but of strong placid joy which gave him 
words to speak, and endurance to suffer, and, withal, a 
brightness of countenance which provoked the wonder of 
his persecutors. 

4. And thus, lastly,^ this joy in the Lord should diffuse 
itself over the whole of a Christian's life. A man's look, 
his manner, his work, his worship, should, if possible, all 
be cheerful, A Christian in a state of grace has a 
right, as no other man has a right, to Jbe in high spirits. 
Nowhere does the New Testament imply that there is a 
special sort of spirituality in moroseness and gloom ; and 
gloom is least appropriate ia those solemn duties which, 
more than any other, express our relations ta and feel* 
ings towards the Source of our joy. The brighter public 

• St John iv. 14. * 2 Cor. viii. 2, 

^ Som. XV. 13. * Acts Ti, is* 
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worship can be, the more Christian it is. What else do 
we mean by saying, as we do, deliberately over and over 
again, ** My mouth shall praise Thee with joyful lips ; " * 
" Make a cheerful noise unto the God of Jacob ; " ** ** O 
come, let us sing unto the Lord : let us heartily rejoice 
in the strength of our salvation;"** "Let the children of 
Sion be joyful in their King ; " * «< Let the saints be joyful 
in glory ; let them rejoice in their beds ; " • ** I will go 
unto the altar of God, even unto the God of my joy and 
gladness: and upon the harp will I give thanks unto 
Thee, O God my God"?' The Psalms are full of this 
language. What does it mean, but that the worship no 
less than the life of those who use it should be uniformly 
joyous? 

Pray then, brethren, for this great grace, before the 
Christmas Festival is upon us. Pray that, through God's 
pardoning mercy in Christ, you may have a right to it. 
It is the gift of the Holy Spirit ; ask Him for it. The 
first works of the Spirit, says the Apostle, are love and 
joy.K " Eighteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost;" ^ 
this is the Kingdom of God within the soul of man. This 
great grace will not be refused us if we ask for it ; we 
shall experience, not a passing convulsion — spasmodic, 
unseemly, boisterous; but a tranquil, yet strong emotion, 
which like a river, bearing the soul upon its surface^ 
sparkles brightly as the beams of the Sun of Bighteous- 
ness fall upon it, while slowly, but surely, it pursues its 
way towards the ocean of Eternity. For there is the 
end. There, at the last, in His Presence is the fulness of 
joy ; and at His Right Hand are pleasures for evermore.^ 

* Pg. Ixiii. 6. ^ Jb. Ixxxi. i. * Jh, xov. i. * Id. oxlix. a. 

® 16. 5. ' lb, xliii. 4. » Gal. v. 22. ^ Bom. xiv. 17. 

^ Pa. XYi. 12. 



SERMON XVIII. 
DELAY OF CHKIST'S SECOND COMING. 

(fIKST SUNDAY IN ADVENT.) 
2 St. Pet. iii. 4. 

Whsre is the promise of Eis coming ? for since the fathers fell asleep, all 
things continue as they toerefrom the beginning of the creation^ 

THIS question, I need hardly say, is not asked by St. 
Peter himselfi He is describing what would be said 
and thought in after years about our Lord Jesus Christ's 
Second Coming. Not in the last days of the world only, 
but at the end of the age of the Apostles and under their 
eyes, men would be found asking whether it was to be 
supposed that Christ would keep His Promise of coming 
to Judgment. " There shall come in the last days scoffers, 
walking after their own lusts, and saying. Where is the 
promise of His coming ? for since the fathers fell asleep, 
all things continue as they were from the beginning of 
the creation." * Thus St. Peter describes what would be 
thought and said ; and he provides an answer which we 
now have to consider. 

Now, on most of those days of the Christian Year in 
which we do especial honour to the Person or work of our 

• 2 §t, Pet, iii, 3, 4. 
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Lord Jesus Christy we look backwards into the ages that 
are past and gone. This is the case on the days which 
are consecrated to the great acts whereby the Everlasting 
Son of God wrought out the Eedemption of us lost men. 
Christ's Incarnation, His Birth, His Circumcision, the 
manifestation of His Presence to the heathen world, His 
bitter Passion and Death, His glorious Resurrection and 
Ascension, are all of them past events. They have a 
present and enduring force and virtue for the Church 
and for souls ; from what Christ has been and has done 
in time, we learn what He is and is doing now. But 
to-day we forget the past ; we almost forget the present ; 
we strain our eyes that we may see as far as may be 
into the coming time; we look forward. Before us is 
an event, certain to happen, and inconceivably solemn, 
magnificent, terrible ; the Coming of Christ to Judgment. 
It is the last scene of His relation to the world ; but it is 
just as necessary as were His Birth, His Death, His 
Resurrection, His Ascension into Heaven. The main dif- 
ference is, that these acts of His are far behind us in the 
centuries which passed before we were born, while He 
yet has to come to Judgment. 



In the first days of the Christian Church men gave a 
large part of their thoughts to Christ's Second Coming. 
They were constantly looking out for it. Our Lord had 
said a great deal about it just before His Death; and 
when He had risen from the dead and had left the world, 
it was natural to think over, and record all that could be 
recalled of His words. Hence such chapters — alone in 
their solemnity and awe, even in the Gospels — as the 
twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth of St. Matthew. Those 
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mysterious sayings, those awakening warnings, those 
awe-inspiring descriptions^ were constantly in Uie hearts 
and on the lips of the earliest Christians ; and the two 
letters to the Thessalonians, the earliest which St. Paul 
wrote to a Christian Church, are full of the subject of thd 
Second Coming. Indeed, the Thessalonians appear at 
one time to have been so engrossed with this prospect, 
as to lose sight of the claims of daily duty; and the 
Apostle's main reason for writing his Second Letter to 
tiuM; Church is to correct this serious mistake. Christ, 
he says, will not come immediately ; ^ many things must 
liappen first, such as an apostasy from the Paith,^ and 
the appearance of a person called the Antichrist.^ Mean^ 
while Christians must cultivate "a patient waiting for 
Christ ; " * they must " work with quietness, and e€^ their 
own bread ; " ® they " must not be weary of well-doing," ' 
only because all that they do is so insignificant when 
compared with all that they expect. 

But the years passed. First one Apostle went to his 
rest and then another, and th^) Church came to contain 
numbers of men and women who had not seen an Apostle's 
face at all. Christians still got up in the morning, think- 
ing that Christ might come before sunset ; they still lay 
down at night, with the thought that before daybreak 
they might be summoned by the Archangel to meet Him. 
But this expectation would naturally have been less vivid 
4aid intense with the second generation of Christians than 
it had been with the first ; and again, less with the third 
generation than with the second. Many of the first 
Christians had seen tiiie Bisen Chnst with their bodily 
eyes ; those who succeeded at least knew how deep was the 
impression which such a sight had made on the beholders. 

■ 2 Thess. ii. 2. ** /i. 3. ° 16. 8-10. 

* lb. iii. 5. • 16. 12. ' 16. 13. 
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He Who had revisited the world so quickly from His 
Tomb might well be looked for, after no long interval, 
from His Throne in Heaven. But the years passed, and 
He did not come. And thus tliis piece of the revealed 
Will of God gradually occupied less of their attention ; 
it had less place in their hearts and thoughts than for- 
merly. In truth, as time went on and Ohrist did not 
come, His Coming seemed less imminent ; and thus Chris- 
tians thought and said less about it. 

Not that any true Christian ever ceased to believe that 
Christ would come ; to a true faith the very thought is 
blasphemy. For He, our Lord, has ^id, again and again, 
that He will come when men do not look for Him> 
^^as a thief in the night ^"'^ with imperious swiftness^ 
'^ as the lightning «hineth from the east unto the west ; " ^ 
with majesty awful, immeasurable^ '^in His glory, and 
all His Holy Angels with Him.*" From the first till 
now the Church has confessed that her Divine Lord 
" sitteth on the Eight Hand of God the Father Almighty ; 
from thence He shall conte to judge the quick and the 
dead." But this conviction, always strong, retired into 
the background, like the memory of one whom we have 
loved better than any else on earth, but who has now 
been dead for a great many years. And yet at any moment 
such a conviction would fiai^ up into its full activity to 
welcome its Lord and King, coming from' Heaven in His 
glory, on His errand of Mercy and Justice. 

IL 

This is what went on in believing souls ; but in those 
days, as in these, other persons besides genuine believers 

* St. Matt. zxiv. 43, 44 ; ^ St. Pet iii. lo. ^ St. Matt xxiy. 27. 
° i6. XXV. 31. 
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interested themselves in religious questions. St. Peter 
savf the beginning of it ; he knew what would happen a 
few years after his death. " There shall come in the last 
times scofifers,*. . . saying. Where is the promise of His 
coming ? for since the fathers fell asleep, all things con- 
tinue as they were from the beginning of the creation." 
Here we have the language of those moods of the human 
soul which lead to entire rejection of the Second Coming 
of our Lord. 

" Where is the promise of His coming ? " See here, 
first, the language of natural impatience. The one thing 
with which many a man cannot put up is to be kept 
waiting. He gets angry with Almighty God when a 
truth is not immediately verified, when a grace is not 
instantaneously given, when a promise is not kept without 
delay. He gets angry with God, just as he would with 
an inconsiderate servant who kept him standing at the 
door of his house, exposed to the wind and the rain, 
instead of hastening to open it immediately. This was 
the temper of some souls at the close of the Apostolic 
age. They had fled for refuge from the storms of heathen 
life, from falling fortunes, from blighted hopes, to lay 
hold on the hope set before them. They wanted to 
see, with their bodily eyes, the Object of their hope as 
soon as possible. Years had passed since the Ascension 
of Christ, yet He had not come to Judgment. The 
Apostles, those first Fathers in the Faith, had mostly fallen 
asleep, yet Christ had not come to Judgment. The first 
generation of believers, then the second, then, perhaps, 
the third, had passed away^ yet Christ had not come to 
Judgment. Why this delay ? Why this protracted ex- 
pectation? Why these disappointed hopes? Was He 
coming at all? Why should men still wait for that 
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which they had expected so earnestly, so long? Why 
hope against hope for a fulfilment of the promise of His 
Coming ? 

"Where is the promise of His coming?" Here, 
secondly, we hare the language of incipient disbelief in a 
snpernatnral event yet to come. I say, yet to come. It 
is easier to believe that something above Nature has 
taken place in a distant past than that it is taking place 
now, or that it will do so in a future which may be close 
at hand. Many men believe the troth of miracles eigh- 
teen hundred years ago, who would not have believed in 
them at the time, and who would not believe in the same 
miracles, with the same evidence in their favour, now. 
This is not reasonable, certainly; but it is common. 
Men tacitly assume that much was possible in the past 
which is not possible now: modem life, they say, has 
somehow dismissed miracle, but there was plenty of room 
for it in bygone times. To minds of this kind the idea of 
Christ coming in the clouds of Heaven to Judgment, " so 
coming as His Apostles saw Him go up into Heaven," * is 
something more than unwelcome. It offends their estab* 
lished way of looking at things ; it confuses the past, as 
they think of it, with the present and the future ; it puts 
them in the difficulty of having to expect a kind of event 
which they had accustomed themselves to think of as 
belonging only to other lands, and other times, and other 
races of men than their own. The promise of Christ's 
coming seems to be in conflict with the idea that the 
supernatural has passed away for good, and that hence- 
forth only such events as can be brought within that 
circle of causes which we term natural can reasonably be 
expected. 

• Actsi. II. 
VOL. L U 
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^* Where is the promise of His coming?" Here is, 
thirdly, a kind of half-faith, half-unbelief, which receives 
Christ with one hand and repels Him with the other; 
which is willing to admit much about Him, but not to 
^dmit all that He says about Himself. In this state of 
mind men are glad that He came to teach, or to save 
them ; to leave them an Example that they should follow 
His steps; to bear their sins in His own Body on the 
tree. He has done all this, they say ; He has died, has 
risen, has left this world, is seated in some distant world 
on a Throne of Glory. If they said quite frankly what 
they feel and think, they would say that they are 
grateful for His benefits ; but that, for the future, they 
wish to be left alone ; left to themselves, left to their 
memories about Him. They would say that they hoped 
that He had done with the world ; and their objection to 
the Second Coming is, that it breaks in violently upon 
this hope, as showing that He is very far from having 
done with it. Why should He not have brought His 
work to an end ? Why should He haunt the race which 
He has blessed and raised? Why should He be like 
the importunate friend, who visits not only to say what 
is wise, and to do what is kind, and to bestow what is 
acceptable, but who comes again to see whether that 
which He has given, and done, and said, has been of real 
service and is still remembered ? 

These are the thoughts which lead up to the state of 
mind which St. Peter describes in the text. Natural 
inapatience ; half belief in God's action of old time ; dis- 
belief in His present activity; finally, a secret wish to 
think that He has left man to himself, and will not 
interfere with him for correction and judgment. To these 
succeeds another, in which unbelief takes definite shape, 
and endeavours to make its position good by argument : 
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" Where is the promise of His coming ? for since the 
fathers fell asleep, all things continue as they were from 
the beginning of the creation." 

The argument upon which these confident "scoffers" 
— ^to use the Apostle's word— rely, is that such an event as 
the Second Coming of Christ is at variance with what 
they observe in nature and in history. TJie Second 
Coming is said by Christ our Lord and His Apostles to 
be at once sudden and overwhelming; sudden, "like the 
lightning shining from the East unto the West ; " * over- 
whelming, "in that the earth and the works that are therein 
shall be burnt up." ^ The scoffers say that they look around 
them and find no precedents for such an expectation as 
this. "Where is the promise of His coming? for since 
the fathers fell asleep, all things continue as they were 
from the beginning of the creation." Here, say they, 
we are told to expect a sudden and violent catastrophe. 
Whereas nature, so they contend, is, and has been for 
ages, gradual, regular, orderly, without breach of con- 
tinuity, without convulsive disturbance, without anything 
that is not the product of some clearly preceding cause. 
And human history, too, is, upon the whole, similarly 
ordered and regular ; it proceeds like a thing of natural 
growth, from stage to stage, from condition to condition, 
the rudest civilisations melting by slow degrees into the 
highest, this generation making way for that, this realm, 
this constitution for that, so that the final result is con- 
nected with all that has preceded it by a series of links, 
each leading on surely but gradually to the next after it. 
Is it conceivable that all this will be broken up at a 
moment's notice by a sudden volcanic convulsion ; that 
this natural world, with all its ordered life and beauty, 
will be resolved into chaos; that this more marvellous 
* St. Matt. xxiv. 27. »» 2 St. Pet. iii. 10-12. 
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world of human beings, of millions of lives, each the 
scene of a mysterious history, and all welded by the 
labour of centuries into a complex whole, will be one day 
ended, without discussion or parley, without such delay 
as might procure arrest of judgment — ended by the mere 
fiat of the Judge — ^a fiat uttered in a moment— resistless, 
irreversible ? 



IlL 

Brethren, let us place ourselves under St. Peter's 
guidance, and see how, in the verses which follow the 
text, he deals with this way of looking at things. 

First of all, he raises the question of fact. The objector 
says that there have been no catastrophes, and that, 
therefore, none are to be expected. St. Peter points to 
the Deluge. That event was, whatever else may be said 
of it, a catastrophe, both in the history of nature and the 
history of man. This, says St. Peter, the objectors 
" willingly are ignorant of, that by the Word of God the 
heavens were of old, and the earth standing out of the 
water and in the water."* They were, because He made 
them. And yet, by these agencies which He had created, 
**the world that then was, being overflowed with water, 
perished." ^ And then he proceeds to draw his conclusion. 
What has been, or the like of it, may be again. " The 
heavens and the earth, which are now, by the same Word 
are kept in store, reserved unto fire against the Day of 
Jiidfrment and perdition of ungodly men." ° There may 
'^nce in the agenc' then it was 

fter it will be fi" ents are of 

^. iii 5. r6. 7. 
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* 

the same destructiye character ; their purpose is equally 
judicial; the Power which orders them is the same 
OmnipoteBce* 

St. Peter points to the Deluge; but the Deluge, 
although the greatest recorded catastrophe in human 
history, does not stand alone. All through the ages 
during which man has inhabited this planet, there has 
been a succession of tragic occarrences, whether on the 
face of Nature or in the region of human history. Holy 
Scripture calls these occurrences judgments; and they 
are judgments. They effect on a small scale, and for a 
generation or a race, what the Universal Judgment will 
effect for all the races of men, and once for all. 

Sometimes it is the work of nature, or rather, to speak 
accurately, of Gtod in nature. Such in the old days of the 
Patriarchal history was the destruction of the sinful Cities 
of the Plain.*^ Such in the splendid days of the Boman 
Empire, and in a neighbourhood much frequented by the 
wealthy citizens of the capital of the world, was the 
destruction of Pompeii and Herculaneum. In the last 
century, our great-grandfathers were accustomed to look 
upon tJie earthquake of Lisbon as an event of this cha- 
racter ; and that mighty wave which, pouring along the 
sea-board of Bengal only the other day, swept some two 
hundred thousand human beings into eternity, is a recent 
instance of Nature doing that which it will achieve here- 
after on a gigantic scale, in thus winding up the account 
of a vast number of reasonable creatures with the Grod 
Who made them.^ The only difference is in the area or 

• Gen. xix. 24, 25. 

^ See the Ouctrdian of Nov. 32 Bxid 29, 1876. Dakhin, Shakabazpore, 
Hattiah, and Sundeep, with numerons small islands, were entirely sub- 
merged by the storm-wave, and also the mainland about four miles inland. 
8ir B. Temple ebtimates the number of those who perished through the 
inundation and the ravages of the cyclone at 2i5,cxx). 
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scale of operation ; the moral sigDificance in these recent 
instances is the same as that of the Deluge, or indeed of 
the natural convulsions which will accompany the coming 
of the Son of Man. 

Sometimes, again, these judgments are the work of 
man. Such was the destruction of the Canaanites ; such, 
again, was the destruction of Jerusalem. Such, on a 
gigantic scale, was the fall of the Boman Empire. At 
that dark time it seemed to sober minds that all that 
was settled and civilized in the world, all that was a 
guarantee for order and law, for ownership of property 
and security of life, for those ideas without which society 
falls back into utter barbarism, was being swept away.* 
Such, again, was the French Eevolution. It, as we all 
know, was a convulsion, the like of which had not been 
seen for a thousand years; it closed one period in the 
history of Europe, and it opened another. But when it 
burst upon the world, not a few thought that the end 
had really come ; that the signs of the Second Advent 
were already legible in the face of day. 

What has been, St. Peter did say, and would say now, 
may be. What has been on a smaller scale, if you will, 
may be repeated on a greater. It matters not that all 
looks settled and quiet ; the ocean is sometimes calmest 
on the eve of the storm. The Boman Empire had stood 
for centuries ; men believed that it would stand for ever. 
Men spoke of Bome as the Eternal City; but its hour 
came, and it fell. Some of our Indian fellow-subjects 
had gazed during a long lifetime on the sea which 
washed their coasts ; and they would have smiled three 
months since had they been told that one night it would 
rise to a height of twenty feet above the land, and sweep 

* Compare the treatise of SalTian of MarseUles, De Qubematiot^e 
Mundi. 
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every living thing before it. Yet the cyclone came; 
and, in an hour or so, all was over. 

Secondly, St. Peter grapples with the complaint that 
the Second Coming is so long delayed. It seems intoler- 
able to man to wait, month after month, year after year, 
century after century ; to cry with the Prophet of old, 
"Oh that Thou wouldest rend the heavens and come 
down 1 " * and to cry, as it seems, unheeded. God, so man 
secretly thinks, must be impatiently waiting too ; waiting 
upon events which He cannot wholly control. He, too, 
must share something of the lassitude of deferred ex- 
pectations, hopes, fears ; He, too, must desire to " finish 
His work, and cut it short in righteousness," ^ instead of 
letting year after year pass, while all is incomplete. 

No, says the Apostle, God is not as man ; and man 
never makes a graver mistake than when he makes his 
own finite nature a measure of the awful Being Who 
made him. As God is uncircumscribed by space, so He 
is unlimited by time. For God time does not exist ; for 
God there is no past, no present, no future. He lives 
in an Eternal Present. The sequence of events which 
millions of men measure, in their long succession, as they 
stream across the ages, are grasped all at once, as by a 
single act of the Infinite Mind. To Him all the events 
of our separate lives, all the great epochs in the history 
of our country, all the turning-points in the history of 
the world, separated from us by hundreds, by thousands 
of years, are still present. He does not remember. He 
contemplates them. And in like manner the future 
is before Him. All the men who are yet to live, all 
the events that are yet to surprise the world, all the 
failures and successes, the rises and falls, of races, of 
• Ifia. Ixiv. I,- ^ Kom. ix. 28. 
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empires, are, like the past, present to His Mind. He 
does not anticipate, He surreys them. So it is with 
the Flood. Some fifty centuries or more have passed ; 
but the event as a whole, and its minute incidents, are 
spread out at this moment before the Eye of Grod. So 
with the Second Ooming. However distant it may be, to 
Him it is an already present event ; He already sees all 
its awe, all its splendour, all the indescribable bliss, all 
the unutterable woe, that will surround the Throne of the 
manifested Judge. And thus there is in Gtod no room 
for expectation or weariness ; the Intellect which had to 
wait for any possible object of contemplation would be 
less than Intinite. 

This is what St Peter means by his earnest warning. 
** Beloved, be not ignorant of this one thing, that one 
day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand 
years as one day." ^ Per the Infinite Mind time means 
nothing ; for Him there is no such thing as delay. For 
Him, all that will be, is ; the only question is, how and 
when will it be unrolled to us. True, we know not how 
long we may have to wait ; but the centuries do not exist 
for the Eternal Gk>d. It is in lifting up our thoughts to 
Him, in looking at what He has announced — ^if we may 
dare so to speak-^with His Eye, that we see how foolish it 
is thus to import into our calculations about His announce- 
ments those petty rules of measurement which we lear 
amid the things of time. The uniformity of Nature, the 
regular course of history, the ages which have passed, which 
yet may pass, ere Jesus Christ comes again, — what are 
these things as against the dec^ Word and Promise of 
Him Who woi^s by rule, and yet employs catastroj^es ; 
Who describes what He sees; and to Whom, from the 
necessity of His Beings there is no such thing as delay ? 

• 2 St Pet. iii. 8. 
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But, thirdly, can a reason be assigned for the delay of 
Christ's coming to Judgment ? We know that this delay 
is not accidental ; we know that it is not enforced ; we 
know that it is not the result of caprice. But, then, 
what is its reason ? 

St. Peter answers this question too. He says that there 
is a moral purpose, strictly in accordance with the revealed 
Mind of God, in this delay. '^Grod is not slack con- 
cerning His promise, as some men count slackness; but 
is long-suffering to us-ward, not willing that any should 
perish, but that all should oonie to repentance.'* ^ 

As love is the motive which moved God to surround 
Himaelf with created beings who could never repay Him 
for the privilege of existence, so in love does He linger 
over the work of His Hands when it has forfeited its 
title to exist. As "God so loved the world, that He 
gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in Him should not perish, but have everlasting life," ^ so 
He would fain extend, though it were to no purpose, the 
priceless blessings of Eedemption, so long as any may 
be redeemed. The delay is not accidental or capricious, 
still less is it forced; it is dictated by the yearnings 
of the Heart of God, bending over the moral world in 
unspeakable compassion. And every judgment, even the 
least, is preceded by a period of preparation or delay. 
The Flood did not come until " the wickedness of man 
was ^eat on the earth." ® Physically, it was the product 
of natural causes, which were in operation long before 
they issued in a scene of ruin and death ; and morally, 
it was provoked by a volume of human wickedness which 
just reached its height when the floodgates of Heaven 
were opened. Jerusalem did not fall until it had slain 
» 2 St. Pet. iii. 9. »» St J(din iii. 16. « Gen. yi. 5. 
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the Just One and had killed His Saints and Servants ; * 
but the political and religions causes which led to its fall 
had been at work for a hundred years. The French 
Revolution, with its repudiation of the Christian past, 
with its irrational passion, with its frightful tragedies, 
burst upon Europe suddenly enough in 1789. But for 
three generations, at the least, it had been preparing 
amid the splendours and the sins of the old French 
monarchy ; it, too, like a flood, or a volcanic eruption, 
was a thing of regular growth ; it, too, might have been 
foretold almost in detail by a close observer of men and 
affairs; it, too, was delayed year after year, in mercy, 
until at last the fountains of the deep broke up, and 
all that had been the France of Christian history 
was engulfed in the whirlpool of destructive passion. 

So it will be — so it is — with the Last Great Day. It 
will not be the first physical catastrophe that has changed 
the surface of this planet; ages of silent evolution pre- 
cede the decisive moment which changes the surface of 
a globe by flood or by fire. It will not be the first moral 
catastrophe that has profoundly affected the destiny of 
man, though it will be beyond all comparison the 
greatest. True, it is not yet upon us ; but it is surely, 
silently in preparation. As the moments pass they bring 
us nearer one by one to the Second Advent. As lives 
are lived and then drop silently out of sight, as actions 
are done or left undone, one way or the other they tend 
to make the Judgment more imperative, more inevitable 
Each man, each nation, lives, and by living brings it 
nearer; its causes are ever accumulating new force and 
urgency; the angels are ever moving about silently, 
making the necessary dispositions. And at last their task 
will be achieved, and the Judge will come. One cause 

.^ * Acta vii. 52. 
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still delays it — the Love of God. Christ's coming will 
be sudden when it does take place ; but it will be the 
product of a lengthened preparation. " The vision is yet 
for an appointed time, but in the end it shall speak, and 
not lie : though it tarry, wait for it ; because it will surely 
come, and will not tarry." * 

The answer, then, to the question of the scoffers, " Where 
is the promise of His coming ? " is, that it is where it was 
when He made it. The uniformity of nature is no argu- 
ment against it ; the regular sequences of history are no 
argument against it; nature and history do but veil 
God's vast preparations for the future. Nor does delay 
make it improbable, or less probable by its prolongation ; 
since for the Infinite Mind there is no such thing as delay ; 
nothing is postponed when all is present. Nor need 
men be at a loss to account for postponement of the 
Great Judgment, or of any judgment, if they reflect upon 
the Love of God, which created, preserves, and has 
redeemed the world, and which prolongs to the utmost 
moment its time of trial. 

It has been said, perhaps too truly, that we think much 
less of our Lord's Second Coming than did Christians in 
past times ; and certainly the subject takes up much less 
room in our thoughts than in the pages of our New 
Testaments. And if this is the case, it is not as it should 
be. It shows that we live more in this, and less in the 
other world than did those before us ; perhaps it shows 
that some of us live altogether in this, and in the other 
not at all. To living faith, the Second Advent is as 
present a fact as is the First. We know Who has told 
us that He will come again ; we know that as He has 
been as good as His Word in the days that are gone, so 
• Hab. ii. 3. 
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He will be in the coining time. Certainly, to each one 
of lis, all will be oyer at the moment of death ; all that 
can determine our place in the endless future. We know 
that death cannot be very distant, and that it may be 
very near. Death is practically judgment; and the 
thought and preparation which we bestow on the one 
catastrophe is a fair measure of our relation towards the 
other. But death is not all; ^^ after death the Judgment." '^ 
"The day of God "^— so the Apostle calls it— that day 
on which, in every I^art, in every imagination, for bliss 
or for woe, He will be alone exalted ; that day on which 
all mere human ideals of greatness, all false standards of 
ccttiduct or honour, all the shadows with which we men 
have toyed during the years of time, will fade as utterly 
away as if they had not been ; that day when to have 
been true to Him, according to the light which He has 
given us — ^true to those Laws of Eighteousuess which He 
cannot change if He would, since they are His very 
Nature — ^true to that Divine Saviour .Who has bought us 
with His Blood — will be happiness and joy unspeakable ; 
that day may be long in coming, or it may come sooner 
than we think. But in any case.it rests on a sure word of 
promise, and it will come at last. The question is, when 
it comes, how will it find us, all and each ? Will it find 
us listless, unconcerned, unprepared, like the scoffers 
whom the Apostle describes ; or shall we be, in St. Peter's 
own burning words, " looking for and hasting unto the 
coming of the day of God," ® by prayer, by repentance — 
above all, through His grace, by persistent sincerity of 
purpose ? 

* Heb. ix. 27. *» 2 St. P«t. iii. 12. » 16. 



SERMON XIX. 
MOTIVE OP CHRIST'S FIRST COMING. 

(second SUNDAY IN ADTENT.) 

1 Tm. L 15. 

This i$ a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptaiionf that Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners. 

THESE words are admirably calculated to help us to 
put our thoughts into order during Advent, when 
the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, clothed in our flesh, 
into this world of sense and time is prominently before 
us. Why did He come? What were the reasons, or 
what was the main reason, for this wonderful act of His 
Providence? What was it that determined Him, the 
Uncreated and the Eternal, to leave His glory ; to empty 
Himself* of it, as St. Paul speaks, to take on Him the 
form of a servant, and be made in the likeness of men ? 
No greater question than this, a Christian must feel, can 
possibly be raised, since it touches on the one hand the 
dearest interests of man, and on the other the inmost 
Nature of God. And this question is answered in the 
words, "Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners." 

"Christ Jesus cam^ into the world to save sinners." 
What is it that makes St. Paul preface this statement 

* Phil. ii. 7, iavrhv Uivoxr^, 
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by saying that it is " a faithful saying, and worthy of all 
acceptation " ? Why does he not let the words speak for 
themselves, as is generally his way when announcing 
important truth, instead of calling attention to them by 
a recommendation like this ? 

The answer is, that the words, " Christ Jesus came into 
the world to save sinners," are not the Apostle's own 
words ; he is quoting some one else. He did not com- 
pose this saying ; he was not inspired, first, to utter it ; 
he found it current in the Christian Church, and made 
ready to his hand. Timothy, probably, was familiar 
enough with the saying before he received the Apostle's 
letter. It was a sort of proverb or maxim ; it was a piece 
of the known Will of God put into a condensed and 
striking form, and then passed from mouth to mouth, 
and lodged first in one and then in another memory. 
When everything was new to the first believers in Christ, 
a saying like this would have been of obvious value. It 
would have been a short creed ; a standard by which to 
measure loose, half-formed language on the subject; a 
guide by which to order wandering, or confused, or 
uncertain thoughts ; ^* faithful " to the truth it expressed, 
and " worthy of all acceptation " by Christians. We do 
not know who composed it; like many of the most 
beautiful things in the world, it is the work of an unknown 
soul. St. Paul picked it up out of the Christian language 
of the day, and forthwith endorsed it with his Apostolic 
authority. ^* This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all 
acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners." 

This is not the only instance of St. Paul's putting the 
seal of his approval upon maxims, epigrams, or poems 
already existing in the Church of Christ. When he 
quotes the words, " If a man desire the office of a Bishop, 
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he desireth a good work," he prefaces the quotation by 
remarking, **This is a true saying/'* When he has 
repeated the maxijjr^ ** Godliness is profitable unto all a^»%/ 
things, having promise of the life that now is, and of that 
which is to come," he adds, " This is a faithful saying, 
and worthy of all acceptation."^ Again he exclaims, "If 
we be dead with Him, we shall also live with Him : if we 
suffer, we shall also reign with Him : if we deny Him, He 
also will deny us: if we believe not, yet He abideth 
faithful: He cannot deny Himself."^ Of these words, 
which clearly formed part of an early hymn, used, prob- 
ably enough, in the worship of the Church of Christ, 
St. Paul says, " It is a faithful saying." There are other 
" sayings " in these Epistles to Timothy and Titns ; some 
of them apparently proverbs circulating in the Apostolic 
Church, some of them fragments of hymns which were 
used by the first Christians, Once St. Paul cites the 
pagan poet Epimenides for the character of the Cretans : 
" The Cretans are alway liars, evil beasts, slow bellies,** 
and then adds, " This witness is true." * In all these cases 
he takes a piece of existing language ; takes it out of the 
connection in which he finds it; pledges himself for its 
truth, and value ; stamps it with his authority ; gilds it 
with his inspiration ; — just as the practised eye of a lapi- 
dary might detect a precious stone in a heap of rubbish, 
and then rescue and polish and perchance set it, to take 
its place in the diadem of a monarch. Of the many 
powers which are implied in the gift of inspiration, that 
of unerring selection from existing materials is certainly 
not the least important. 

So much for the Apostle's general practice. 
But why did St. Paul detect and proclaim in this 
particular maxim such titles to our confidence; such 
• 1 Tim. iii. i. ^ lb. iv. 8, 9. « 2 Tim. ii. 11-13. ** Tit. i. 12, 13. 
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claims to nniversal aooeptance as he asserts? Why 
are the wards, "Christ Jesus cwiie into the world to 
save sinners," a "faithful saying, and worthy of all 
acceptation " ? 

I. 

The first reason for the truth and importance of this 
saying is that it is clearly made up out of our Divine 
Lord's own words. On two different occasions our Lord 
referred to the purpose of His coming into the world, and 
that in terms which completely justify the wording of 
this saying. When the Pharisees asked the disciple of 
our Lord why their Master ate and drank with publicans 
and sinners, He simply said, " I am not come to call the 
righteous, but sinners to repentance." * When men mur- 
mured at the welcome which He gave to the publican 
ZacchflBus, He explained, '* The Son of man is come to seek 
and to save that which was lost," ^ Li fact. He had not 
" come into the world to condemn the world, but that the 
world through Him might be saved." ® Thus the Christian 
proverb only put Christ's own blessed words into another 
and more compendious shape; and this was, no doubt, 
St. Paul's first reason for pressing them so strongly upon 
Timothy's attention. 

Kemark, brethren, the high authority which belongs to 
this saying, now that we see Whose it really is. Man, in 
his short-sightedness, could only have guessed at the pur- 
poses of the Eternal when entering into time, of the 
Illimitable when submitting to bonds ; and these guesses 
would have partaken of all that liability to error which 
is inseparable from the judgment of fallible men. Man 
could only have guessed ; but He, our Lord and Saviour, 

* St Matt ix. 13. ^ St. Luke xix. 10. « St John iiL 17. 
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knew. From all eternity He was privy to the counsel of 
the Father ; and if He spoke to men with created Lips, it 
was out of the depths of the Uncreated Intelligence. 
**No man knoweth the Son, but the Father; neither 
tnoweth any man the Father, save the Son, and He to 
whomsoever the Son will reveal Him." * And therefore, 
when He tells us what was His great purpose in coming 
among us, He leaves no room for doubt in any soul which 
trusts Him. Men have asked whether He would have 
come among us if man had never sinned. To that we 
can only say, we do not know. What we do know is, 
that when He took upon Him to deliver man. He did not 
abhor the Virgin's womb. What we confess with heart 
iind mouth is, that being " God of God, Light of Light, 
Very God of Very God, of One Substance with the Father, 
He, for us men, and for our salvation, came down from 
Heaven." This, the language of the Creed, is only an 
expansion of the saying commended to us by the Apostle ; 
and both are based on the very words of our Lord Him- 
self. " Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners." 



IL 

A second reason for the significance of this saying lies 
in the light which it throws on the purpose of God, 

The temptation to cherish hard thoughts of God is very 
old ; if antiquity could make such a temptation respect^ 
able, it would be very respectable indeed. And it is also 
very modem ; it appears and reappears in some of the most 
recent speculations of our age. ^^ I feared thee because 
thou art an austere man," ^ is the language which millions 
of hearts have secretly held in converse with the infinitely 
* St, Matt. rf. 27. ^ 16. XXV. 24. 

VOL. L X 
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BoBevoIent Creator. Nature and life seem, at first sight 
and under certain circumstances, to justify this. Nature 
is wasteful : she seems to create only to destroy ; she seems 
io produce millions of living beings, who have no chance 
of existence, and who, being produced, must presently 
perish. And Nature is not merely wasteful ; she is crueL 
Pain — that weird mystery which haunts the higher forms 
of being — pain reigns in Nature with almost undisputed 
fiway. Fain is an antecedent condition of life ; the pain 
of one creature is a needful condition of nourishment to 
another. There is a hierarchy of suffering corresponding 
to the hierarchy of animate beings. The strong prey upon 
the defenceless and the weak; the last agpnies of the 
Jamb minister to the appetite and strength of the lion. 
And in watching the vicissitudes of many a human life 
- — the unrequited kindness, the unrecognized merit, the 
wasted sympathy, the gifts bestowed on those who cannot 
or will not use them, the triumph of so much that deserves 
to fail, the failure of so much that should command 
success; men are tempted to ask. Where is the Holy 
and All-wise Euler of the world ? Now, Christianity has 
its own way of explaining the evils of society and life, 
and there are very many laws and provisions of nature 
which point to a Benevolent Author and Euler of the 
universe; but still the darker features of nature and 
society do sometimes take possession of the minds of men ; 
iand they think and speak as though the Face of God 
were hidden by the clouds which gather around His 
works. 

Against all this the saying of the text is a " faithful " 
exponent of the truth about God, and " worthy of all ac- 
ceptation " by human beings. ** Christ Jesus came into 
the world to save sinners." Physical evil is the child of 
moral evil, and in all ways less serioua God saw on the 
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face of His works moral evil, and He determined that 
His own Arm must bring salvation. No created being, 
no saint or angel, could supply a remedy ; the Everlast- 
ing Son of God bent from His Throne, dismissed His 
angels, put on Him a creature's form, that in it He might 
die. " Grod so loved the world, that He gave His only 
begotten Son." * For those who believe in the words of 
Christ, there is no real doubt as to the Divine purpose 
after this. The frowns of nature and the ills of life go 
for little against the tenderness, the unspeakable tender- 
ness, of Eedeeming Love. Clouds and darkness may be 
round about God, but righteousness and judgment are 
the habitation of His seat.^ It is because this saying 
about the object of Christ's coming throws such a flood 
of welcome light upon the Attributes of God, that it is 
so faithful, and worthy of all acceptation by men. 



III. 

A third reason for the importance of this saying is that 
it reminds us men of the greatness of the work of Christ, 
Assuredly, it is of real importance to take a just view 
of the relative magnitude of the evils of life, as well as of 
the relative magnitude of our blessings. One man holds 
poverty to be the worst of all evils ; another, the absence 
or the ingratitude of friends; a third, bad health; a 
fourth, the removal by death of those whom we love, and 
who make life bright to us. But, in fact, none of these 
evils are the greatest that can happen to us. They may 
be blessings ; they may detach us from outward things, 
and turn the eye of our soul towards our Supreme and 
Only Good. Of each of them we may have occasion to 

• St. John iii. i6. " Ps. xcvii. 2. 
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say hereafter, " It was good for me that I have been ia 
trouble, that I might learn Thy statutes." * 

But there is one evil of which this never can be said. 
Never can a moral being say, ** It is good for me that I 
have sinned." Physical evil — pain, want, disease — may 
lead to moral good ; moral evil, or sin, never. Sin is the 
antagonist of moral good, and, so far as it exists, it makes 
moral good impossible. Of physical evil, an Apostle 
cries, "If we suflTer, we shall also reign with Him."^ Of 
moral evil a Prophet asserts, " The soul that sinneth, it 
shall die." ^ 

What is it, this essential evil, which can never, be, or 
help forward, good ? It is nothing originally resident in 
nature ; it is a rebellion against the Author of nature, in 
that one corner of nature where alone rebellion is possible. 
It is the perversion of a free will. The planet cannot but 
move in its orbit ; the plant cannot but grow and bloom 
and die ; the insect and the elephant must each obey the 
law of its kind. For these there is no discretion to be 
exercised as to whether they will or will not be and do 
what their Maker meant. But man has this discretion; 
it is at once his dignity and his peril. God willed, in 
creating, not merely to be served by beings who cannot 
but serve Him, but also to be served by a higher rank of 
beings, by men and angels, who might render a service 
which it was in their power to refuse. The refusal of this 
service is sin ; and sin is, therefore, in the moral world, 
what a planet rushing otit of its orbit would be in the 
world of nature. It is a contradiction of the rights of 
God, and of the best interests of man. And thus it has 
a range of destructive effect which touches man's inmost 
being, and which, unless it is arrested, lasts on into another 
sphere of existence. 

• Pfl. cxix. 71. ^2 Tim. ii. 12. " Ezek. xviii. 4. 
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" The soul that sinneth, it shall die." That is the law^ 
written in the Eternal Mind, written in the nature of 
things. For God is the Source of life; and the self-* 
determining being who abandons God, turns his back 
upon the Source of life, and, since there is no intermediate 
or neutral sphere or state, chooses death. This choice is 
made here in this world. Whatever takes place in 
Eternity is only a prolongation of that which happens 
in time. 

That this is no dry or abstract speculation, but the 
most intimate and practical of our experiences, all of us 
know who know anything about ourselves at all. St. Paul 
speaks of "death working"* in a moral being; and the 
process may be watched by many of us, in ourselves* 
This subtle presence, which dulls the faculties within; 
which brings weakness and shame and disquiet in its 
train, as surely as it presents itself; — what is it? This 
wasting fever ; this " plague," as Scripture calls it,** " of 
the heart ; " this bitterness, which is felt in the central 
chamber of our being ; this stain, which lies far out of 
sight, never referred to, only half recognized by the 
man's self, yet never obliterated, always ready to trace its 
dark outline upon reviving memory ; — ^these ill-suppressed 
murmurs of deadened conscience, which, now and then in 
the dark hours of the night, will break out and sound 
through the recesses of the soul in a long wail of agony, — 
what are they ? Ah ! here is the voice, the stain, the 
presence of the one real evil; the evil which, being 
inveterate and unreformable, can never be turned to 
account by good. Here is the sense of discord with the 
true law of life, of rebellion against the Author and End 
of being. In a word, here is sin. 

Now, if our Lord Jesus Christ had left this master-evil 

" 2 Cor. iv. 12. ^ I Kings viii. 3S. 
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untouched, He would not have saved man, in the proper 
sense of that expression, whatever else He might have 
done for him. The salvation of man is a very different 
thing from an improved condition of society. Christ, 
our Lord, has done more to improve society than any other 
influence that has been felt by man during ,the whole 
course of his history ; but, had our Lord done only this. 
He would not have saved us. Social improvement is quite 
compatible with the eternal loss of multitudes whose 
social condition is improved. Again, the salvation of man 
is not another name for man's mental culture ; although 
men sometimes use language which might seem to imply 
that it is. The highest accomplishments may coexist with 
entire spiritual ruin. Brilliant light may play on a corpse 
without reviving it. Nor is the salvation of man only 
another term for improved outward condact. Such im- 
provement is, indeed, a consequence of salvation; but 
outward good conduct may be dictated by reasons of 
temporal expediency, by disgust at past excesses, by 
natural self-respect. Conduct may be improved on the 
surface of life, while the centre remains unchanged. 
Christ did not come to make respectable those who 
would not be cured. Nor is the salvation of man even 
a new state of feeling; it includes this, but it is some- 
thing more, something deeper. Feeling, religious feeling, 
may be superficial ; we ail know that the ready command 
of tears is by no means a sign of the tenderest heart. 
Feeling may be partly, nay largely, physical; a mere 
product of natural constitution and temperament. In all 
circumstances, feeling is too much mixed up with the 
nerves and fibres of our bodily frame to be a safe index 
of our spiritual condition. 

No ! salvation consists in a renewed will ; a will re- 
newed by its adhesion to the perfect Moral Being. This 
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b6giDS in time; it ends in Eternity. The will is the 
governing faculty in man ; the will is the rudder, which 
the ship of the soul obeys in its passage across the sea of 
time ; the will means, and is, the real nature ; the better 
nature turning towards God, or the old bad nature turn- 
ing away from Him. Everything else in us follows the 
lead of the will ; it controls, sooner or later, conduct, feel- 
ing, even thought, and outward things besides. It is the 
imperial faculty, by which all else is guided, and on 
which all else in us depends. And when the will ha 
made that complete act of adhesion to Jesus Christ — the 
perfect Moral Being — which we call faith, all else follows, 
and man is saved. 

Our Lord came to save men by doing three things for 
the human will; He gave it freedom, He gave it a new 
and true direction. He gave it strength. 

He began by setting it free. It was enslaved to sense, 
to passion, to the things of time. He emancipated it. 
It was weighted with the memories or the inheritance of 
sin. He removed this weight, by talcing it on Himself. 
It was, if we may say so, natural that He should do this, 
since He was the Bepresentative or Pattern Man. As 
such. He could put Himself in place of each member of 
the race, and act for each, and transfer from each to 
Himself, Who represented all, what each but for Him 
must have borne alone. "He bare our sins in His own 
Body on the Tree, that we, being dead to sin, might live 
unto righteousness."* He lifted from the conscience, 
and so from the will of man, from all human wills that 
desired emancipation, the old burden which had come 
down from past ages, and the new burden which might 
have been laid on itself by each separate soul. The 
human will was free. 

• I St. Pet. ii. 24. 
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Next, He gave to the will a new direction. Since 
Adam's fall the will had had a fatal warp towards what 
was wrong. Like machinery which has got out of gear in 
consequence of some violent shock, it still worked, bat 
it worked awry. It could not be depended on ; it broke 
away from control and plunged into. mischief at critical 
moments, when steadiness in one true line of action was 
before all things needed. Christ, our Lord, reset it; 
He put it back on its old and true orbit, round the One 
Centre of moral life, the Everlasting Being. " Ye were," 
says St. Peter, "as sheep gone astray; but are now 
returned unto the Shepherd and Bishop of your souls." * 

Thirdly, He gave to the will strength to act, and to 
persevere in acting freely, in its new direction. He did 
this through grace; that is, an invigorating power or 
influence streaming, by the agency of His Spirit, from 
Himself. Without this the old mischief might have 
returned. Without this the will might soon again have 
been enslaved to nature, to passion, to created and per- 
verted wills around it. He braced its relaxed sinews. by 
His grace; and one of the earliest possessors of His gift 
exclaimed, "I can do all things through Christ that 
strengtheneth me." ^ Thus has Christ saved believing 
sinners. First of all, He has pardoned them; He has 
made their sins His own, and they are free. Next, He 
has put them, by His grace, on the true road which man 
should follow, and has given them strength to follow it. 
He completed this work by His Death upon the Cross, 
but the means of grace in His Chilrch are intended to 
give effect to it in detail. The message to the world, 
preached from the first days until now, is the forgiveness 
of sins; the salvation of sinners through Christ. This 
is why we proclaim our faith in ^^one Baptism for the 
* I St. Pet. ii. 25. ^ Phil. iv. 13. 
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remission of sins/* This is why He " hath given power, 
and commandment, to His Ministers, to declare and pro- 
nounce to His people, being penitent, the Absolution and 
Eemission of their sins." This is the reason for our 
praying that all who receive the Sacrament of His Body 
and Blood "may receive forgiveness of- their sins, and 
all other benefits of His Passion." Indeed, as many of 
you will remember, this precious saying, " Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners," is one of the four 
passages from Scripture which guard the approach to 
the Altar, and remind us, at the most solemn moments of 
the Christian life, of the true purpose of Christ's coming 
among us. Then, when nothing trivial, nothing irrele- 
vant, should occupy our thoughts, we are guided to this 
^* faithful saying," so " worthy of all acceptation," so inti- 
mately bound up with the most vital interests of our souls. 



IV. 

A fourth reason which may convince us of the impor- 
tance of this saying, is its interest for all men. 

My brethren, we differ in various respects ; in age, in 
temperament, in means, in accomplishments, in abilities, 
in moral and mental characteristics. Each age has its 
peculiarities ; each country has its own temper and type 
of civilization; each class has its good points and its 
weak points, its elevating convictions and its unworthy 
prejudices; no two human characters, as no two human 
faces, are exactly alike. But one thing there is which 
unites us all ; one consciousness there is in which we all, 
of all ages, of all countries, of all classes and tempers, 
sooner or later must agree, and that is that we are sinners. 
It is now as it was of old. David's saying is always true : 
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"There is none righteous, no, not one." * St. Paul's saying 
is always true : " All haye sinned, and come short of the 
glory of God." ^ If sin is not on the surface of life, depend 
upon it, it is not far from the centre; if it is not pro- 
minent in the outer shape and form of action, it is the 
more surely to be detected near the springs of motive ;^ 
if it does not inflict upon us open shame and social con- 
fusion, it may yet make us bend in secret humiliation, 
to which language can do no justice, before the Majestic 
Sanctity of God. It is not only that the heathen or the 
unconverted are sinners. It is not that sin is monopo- 
lized by the victims of great penal calamities; by the 
men whose blood Pilate mingled with their sacrifices ; ^ 
by the men on whom the tower of Siloam fell.* No, " if 
we," the redeemed of Christ, "say that we have not 
sinned, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us." ® 
Do not let us imagine that a renewed life makes a bad 
action good. On the contrary, a bad action destroys, 
for the time being at any rate, a renewed life. Only 
by constantly recognizing sin, and begging for pardon 
from the Crucified Eedeemer, can we be safe. It is not 
the pagan, it is the generations of Christendom, who 
should take up the language of the Prophet: "All we 
like sheep have gone astray ; we have turned every man 
to his own way; and the Lord hath laid on Him the 
iniquity of us all." ' 

St. Paul quotes the saying, "Christ Jesus came into 
the world to save sinners," and then he adds, " of whom 
I am chief." The last thing that occurs to him is to 
except himself. He is, of course, not speaking of the 
absolute fact; of that even he, inspired Apostle as ho 
was, could not be certain. Only the Eternal Judge could 

* Pfl. xiv. 4- ^ Rom. iii. 23. ^ St. Luke xiii. i. 

* J6. 4. • I St. John i. 8. ^ Isa. liii. 6. 
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know who, in all the ages of mankind, would be the 
chief among sinners in His own unerring sight. But in 
St. Paul's own estimate of sinners he himself came first. 
There was, he firmly believed, no such sinner as he. 
He had done worse than any other that he knew. He 
had had more light, more grace, than any man that he 
knew. From his own point of view, this primacy among 
sinners which he claimed as his own, was no half-sincere 
or rhetorical hyperbole; it was the proclamation of a 
fixed conviction. He stated it as a simple truth, which 
humbled him to the dust; just as when he said that 
he was " not meet to be called an apostle," * and that 
he was '* less than the least of Christians."'* This estimate 
of self is common in those who live very near God, and 
who, in the rays of Divine Light, see motes and flaws of 
charftcter which escape duller and earth-bound eyes. Each 
of the saints says, age after age, with perfect sincerity, 
** He came to save sinners ; and of these, I am the chief." 
Brethren, the world is old enough to have accumulated 
avast number of shrewd sayings. They float about in books, 
in conversation ; they are handed on, handed down from 
man to man, from father to son ; we learn them, and load 
our memories with them, and stock our conversation with 
them, we scarcely know when or how. There they are ; 
maxims of prudence, maxims of honour, maxims for good 
behaviour in society, maxims for taking a just view of 
men and events. Each of them claims to embody some 
measure of wisdom. Many of them are worthless enough ; 
good only for repartee, for sharp conversation, for much 
which does not really help us on towards the end of our 
existence. We should not care to' remember them if we 
thought that we were dying. It would be better for us 
if we could forget many of them altogether, and at once. 
* I Cor. XT. 9. ^ Eph. iii. 8. 
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But it IS not so with this saying in the text. It tells 
us the truth, and we do well to trust it. It brings us an 
offer of Grod's grace and Love, and we do well to accept it. 
At all times should this precious saying be pressed close 
to the heart and the memory, that it might, by God's 
grace, move, guide, invigorate the will. At all times, 
but especially, as I have said, in Advent. For now we 
are standing between Christ's two Comings — ^His first 
in mercy. His second for judgment; His first in the 
manger of Bethlehem, His second on the clouds of 
Heaven. "Who shall abide the day of His second 
Coming? Who shall stand when He appeareth?"* 
They, and they only, who have made the most of His 
first Advent; who have borne well in heart and mind 
that He came to save them from their sins, and so to 
make His second Coming not merely tolerable, but 
welcome. We believe that "He will come to be our 
Judge." But, on this very account, we do well to pray 
Him to help us His servants, for whom, sinners as we 
are, He entered into this world of sense and time, and 
died upon the Cross, that He might, if only we will, save 
us to the uttermost.** 

* Mai. iii. 2. '^ Heb. vii. 25. 



SERMON XX. 
EESULTS OF CHRIST'S FIRST COMING. 

(third SUNDAY IN ADVENT.) 

St, Luke u. 34. 
Behold, this Child is set for the fall and rising again of many in Israel. 

THIS was a saying of the aged Simeon, "when our Lord 
Jesus Christ was presented in the Temple, on the 
occasion of His Blessed Mother's Purification. Simeon 
took the Divine Child up in his arms, and blessed God, 
and said, " Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in 
peace, according to Thy Word : for mine eyes have seen 
Thy salvation, which Thou hast prepared before the face 
of all people ; a Light to lighten the Gentiles, and the 
Glory of Thy people Israel."* This burst of inspired 
song in the aged servant of God moved astonishment in 
Joseph, and even in Mary, who had already, in her own 
Magnificaty from a somewhat diflferent point of view, 
extolled the greatness of her Divine Son, Simeon's last 
words, **the Glory of Thy people Israel," would have 
lingered in the memory of Mary and Joseph, as the last 
phrase of a gifted speaker often will linger in a listener's 
ear. But Simeon probably felt that this expression re- 
quired explanation. ** The Glory of Israel '* was a phrase 

^ St. Luke ii. 29-32. 
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already consecrated in religious language ; it commonly 
meant the Sacred Presence, or Shekinah, resting between 
the Cherubim over the Ark of the Covenant. Israel, as 
St. Paul afterwards pointed out,^ had, indeed, many pre- 
rogatives amoDg the nations. Israel was God's adopted 
family. Israel inherited the covenants ; those early under- 
standings between earth and Heaven, of which the great 
patriarchs had been the favoured recipients. To Israel 
God had revealed, in its completeness, the moral Law. 
Israel offered to God a worship, the nature and details 
of which had been Divinely ordered. Israel, so rich in the 
past, was also the people of the future : the " promises " 
were its endowment for the coming ages. And, in the 
fathers or patriarchs, Israel had not merely a store of 
precious memories, but a lasting possession ; the patriarchs 
were the property, so to speak, of their descendants to 
the end of time. But the true glory of Israel was this — 
that of its stock and blood, as concerning the flesh, He 
came. Whose Incarnation the Sacred Presence on the ark 
prefigured, and Who is over all, God blessed for ever.^ All 
else that Israel was or had — its sacred books, its typical 
ritual, its ideal of righteousness in the moral Law, its great 
saints and heroes — pointed to this its highest prerogative. 
The promised Christ was to be of the seed of David 
according to the flesh. And this condition was fulfilled 
when Jesus came. 

" The Glory of Israel ! " It was a phrase well calcur- 
lated to take possession of Jewish imaginations when 
referred to a Deliverer not yet come. But what would be 
its power in later history ? Would, then, all Israelites 
hasten to recognize their true title as a race to great* 
ness ? Would all hearts join in one outburst of thankful 
praise when *' the Glory of Israel '* presented Himself to 

• Rom. ix. 4, 5. *> Ih. 
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His countrymen ? Simeon feels that it is a duty to check 
unwarrantable expectations ; expectations which bis earlier 
words might have encouraged. " Simeon blessed them, 
and said unto Mary His mother, Behold, this Child is 
set for the fall and rising again of many in Israel." * 

Thus the words of Simeon in the text are intended to 
check natural but undue expectations about the effect of 
the First Coming of Christ. And as such they may help 
us now in Advent-time, though they are more properly 
associated with our Lord's Presentation in the Temple. 
The Child of Mary— the Everlasting Son of the Father- 
is '* set," by the counsels of God, in Jewish history, in 
human history, for the fall and rising again of many a 
human soul. 

I. 

First, then, let us here remark that Christ's coming 
into the world would not have a uniform effect upon 
human souls. It would act on one soul in one way, 
and on another in another. It would act differently on 
the same soul at different periods. It would occasion 
the " fall " as well as the " rising again of many." 

My brethren, looking to the kindness and love of God 
our S^viour,^ looking to His Power and Majesty, it is 
perhaps natural to think and speak as though, by a kind 
of strict and insurmountable necessity. His Advent must 
bring a blessing to every human being. To think thus 
may be natural, but it is not reasonable, or in accordance 
with what He has taught us to expect. Christ, by His 
coming into the world, does not bless everybody, though 
it is in His Heart to do so. His good will is limited by 
the free action of men. Men can, if they like, reject 
Him; and they do. He is the Glory of the people at 

« St. Luke ii. 34. ^ Tit. iii. 4. 
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large ; but of the individuals who compose it, many will 
lose, as many will gain, by His living among them. 
^^ Behold, this Child is set for the fall and rising again 
of many in Israel." 

This is only to say that the spiritual world is not ruled 
mechjmically. If Christ had come from Heaven as a 
resistless influence for good, so that men could not but 
be bettered by Him, the result would have been me* 
chanieal ; just as mechanical as anything which is set 
going by steam-power or by water-power. And yet, even 
in vegetable or brute nature, some conditions are requisite 
if physical reinforcements of vital power are to be of 
real use. The sun and the rain can do little for the 
sickly or withered tree. The greenest pasturage cannot 
tempt the dying hind. There must be an existing capacity 
for being nourished, in the tree and in the animal, if there 
is to be improvement. Much more does this law obtain 
in the spiritual world. For, being a spirit, man is free ; 
he can accept or reject, even the highest gifts of God. 
He is never coerced into excellence, any more than he 
is coerced into wickedness ; he is, in the highest sense, 
master of his destiny. The truth and grace of G-od only 
act upon him with good results so far as he is willing 
that they should do so. God has made man free. H© 
does not withdraw this prerogative of freedom, even when 
it is used against Himself; and the exercise of this 
freedom by man to accept or reject even his own highest 
good, explains the different results of Christ's coming in 
diflferent souls. ** This Child is set for the fall and rising 
again of many in Israel.'* 

That such an event as our Lord's Advent would have 
great, although not uniform, results, was indeed inevitable. 
It acted as a moral shock upon the existing fabric of 
thought and life. It disturbed the old stagnant modes 
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of feeling and thinking; it set men in movement. It 
led to anxious self-questionings, widespread anxiety of 
mind, general unsettlement. It destroyed that tranquil 
satisfaction with things as they were in Israel, which 
secured so much repose and ease of mind to so many 
worthy Israelites, to so many cljisses in Israel. Such an 
event would reveal, above all, the true character of the 
time ; it would act as may a flash of lightning on the 
crew of a wreck, as a torch carried by night over a battle- 
field. It would dispel illusions somewhat rudely, often 
at the cost of happiness and temper. And, as a con- 
sequence, it would be regarded differently by different 
men. Those who wished to know and live in the truth at 
all costs, would welcome it and thank Grod for it. Those 
who did not wish this, would slink away from an influence 
which made them uncomfortable, even though they might 
have reason to think that in the end it would make them 
better. 

In ordinary life there are many occurrences which, in 
a lower sense, act upon men in different ways ; they bring 
out unsuspected tendencies for good or evil. Thus it has 
been truly said that a railway accident, or a fire, or the 
outbreak of an epidemic, or the sudden inheritance of a 
fortune, each in their way cause revelations of character. 
They break through artificial habits of thought and 
language, and surprise men into being perfectly natural. 
They reveal and develop unexpected beauties in one man's 
character; heroism, generosity, disinterestedness. They 
bring unimagined weaknesses to the surface in another ; 
they unveil the men in whom there is not suflBcient 
moral strength to bear the pressure of new events : they 
show that they are selfish, cowardly, or in other ways 
unlike what they were supposed to be. In the same way, 
a great controversy or quarrel, on some question of duty, 

VOL. I. Y 
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in the family, in the Church, in the country, acts as a 
solvent upon all sorts of persons, and gives them an 
impulse in one direction or aAother, It throws them back 
upon the principles which really rule them; it precipi- 
tates a great deal in them which else might have remained 
undecided ; it forces them to take a side, and, by taking 
a side, to make a revelation — a revelation of character ; 
l^nd they must take a step forward in the very act of doing 
so. And much more is this the case when men are 
brought into contact with a mind and heart of unwonted 
greatness. Many <rf us can remember something of the 
kind happening to us at some period of our lives. We 
saw a person whom we shall never forget; and the event 
was such as to have made us better or worse. A great 
character is too imperative to leave others just as they 
were; he inevitably sets feelings, thoughts, wills, in 
motion; not always in friendly motion towards himself, 
not unfrequently in hostile or prejudiced motion. And this: 
was especially the case with our Lord Jesus Christ when 
He appeared. Men could not regard Him with indififer-, 
ence ; they could not escape some sort of profound emotion 
at coming into contact with Him. When He made His 
entry into Jerusalem, "all the city was moved, saying, 
Who is this ? " * And this was a sort of concrete represen- 
tation of what took place at His entrance into the world. 
That momentous event produced a varied and prolonged 
commotion in human souls ; it stirred the lowest instincts 
as well as the highest thoughts of men ; it was one fulfil- 
ment of that pregnant saying, " Yet once more I shake, 
not the earth only, but also Heaven.'* ^ But its result was 
not, could not be, uniform; it was "for the fall" no less 
than for the " rising again of many in Israel." 

» St. Matt. xxi. 10. '^ Hag. ii. 6; Heb. xii. 26. 
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11. 

Note that, of the two eflfects of Christ's Advent, Simeon 
mentions, as first in order, " the fall of many in Israel." 
It must strike us as bold, to the very verge of paradox, 
thus to associate His Blessed Name, Who came to be the 
Help and Saviour of men, with their spiritual failure. 
Yet this language was in keeping with what prophecy 
might have led men to expect. Isaiah had said that the 
Lord Himself would be *^a Stone of stumbling and a 
Kock of oflfence to both the houses of Israel," * and this 
was shown to be the case again and again during the 
course of Israel's history. Israel's worst falls were occa- 
sioned by the misuse of privileges designed to lead to 
God. Their table was made a snare to take themselves 
withal, and the things that should have been for their 
help became to them an occasion of falling.^ The despised 
Prophets, the neglected sacrifices, the forgotten Law ; all 
these were steps in their downward course. What would 
happen when the greatest of all God*s gifts was bestowed ; 
when He gave His best and choicest ; when, having sent 
Prophet after Prophet, He said, in the fulness of time, 
" They will reverence My Son " ? ° 

The prediction of Simeon [was fulfilled even when our 
Lord appeared as a public Teacher. " He was despised 
and rejected of men;"** by the great majority of the 
Jewish people. The learned classes — the Scribes — 
would have nothing to say to Him, The so-called 
religious public — the Pharisees — would have nothing to 
say to Him. The political religionists — the Herodians 
— they, too, would have nothing to say to Him. ^ The 

* Isa. viii. 14. •* Ps. Ixix. 23. 

« St. Matt. xxi. 37, *i Isa. liii. 3. 
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common people heard Him gladly " * in the earlier days 
of His ministry; but the time came when they, too, 
cried out, **Let Him be crucified!"^ Only a few pre- 
destined souls clung to Him ; others came near, without 
doing more ; the great body fell away. St. Paul reviews 
the whole ease in his Epistle to the Bomans. Israel as 
a whole, he admits, had fallen.*' Only a remnant was 
left, as in the days of Elijah.** As to the majority, they 
were weighed down by a spirit of slumber — "eyes that 
they should not see, and ears that they should not 
hear."« 

Now, what was the kind of fall which Christ occasioned 
to the majority of the Jewish people ? It was not a fall 
from the profession of the religion of Moses. On the 
contrary, they pleaded the profession of this religion as a 
reason for rejecting the claims of Jesus Christ. Nor was 
it a fall from morality. There was no great deterioration 
on this score in the generation which rejected Christ, 
To all appearance they remained what they had been. 
They resisted innovation; innovation as proclaimed by 
Christ and His disciples. They said that they had Abra- 
ham for their father;* that they had the Law of Moses 
for their rule of life ; ^ that they had the Prophets to warn 
and stimulate and instruct them ; ^ that they had the 
Gfemple, with its Divinely ordered ordinances, in which to 
worship.* In clinging to these at all costs, in resisting 
all teaching which implied that these were not enough, 
how could they fall ? Failure, apostasy— ^so a Jew would 
have said — must be looked for elsewhere, among those 
who gave up their old religion for a new one. Yet their 
failure lay in turning from the Christ when He pre- 

* Si Mark xii. 37. ^ St. Matt, xxvii. 22. « Rom. xi. 

* lb. 2-5. e 16. 10. ' St. John viii. 39. 
» lb, ix. 28, 29. ^ lb. viii. 52, 53. * lb. ii. 20. 
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sented Himself to them. And why was this a fall in 
any sense ? Why was it not rather a steadfastness in old 
convictions, which deserved to be spoken of in very dif- 
ferent terms ? The answer is, because Christ was the true 
end and explanation of Jewish history. Everything in 
it pointed to Him. He was the subject of the promises 
made to the Patriarchs ; He was the signification of the 
ritual prescribed by the Law ; He was the Deliverer an- 
nounced, in the most various terms, by successive Prophets; 
He was the true outcome of the theocratic people, of the 
people of religion, of the people which had before its eyes 
an Ideal of Kighteousness. To reject Him was to reject 
itself; to fall from all that its past implied ; to fall from 
the guidance which God had vouchsafed during succes- 
sive centuries. And He was not more rejected by sin 
than by the religious narrowness which would not listen 
to what He had to say, and took shelter under an appeal 
to the Law and the Prophets, and the old customs, and 
the ruling prejudices of the time. Israel, in rejecting 
Him, seem^ to be holding its own ; but in reality it fell 
away from the spirit and substance of all that it clung to. 
This is a point which should be noticed carefully. A 
nation, a branch of the Church, a man, may fall from truth, 
from right, from God, not only by taking a new and wrong 
course, but by dogged refusal to go forward in the path 
of improvement at the bidding of conscience and of 
God. One truth leads a man on to another; and to 
reject the second truth is implicitly to discredit the first, 
which implies it. One duty suggests another; and to 
decline the second is to weaken the obligation of the 
first. When the Jews had rejected Christ, they had 
really discredited the Bevelation of Moses and the voice9 
of the Prophets. They could only cling to those sacred 
writings at all by shutting their eyes to their spirit and 
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drift, and by making the most of the mere letter. They 
seemed to be exactly where and what they had been*. 
But they had really fallen. 

Of falls from failure to go forward at the bidding of 
Christ, the rich young man who came to Him is a leading 
instance. His moral sense had drawn him to the presence 
of Christ ; he instinctively felt that here was a Teacher 
Who could speak, at leeist, with that sort of authority 
which comes with goodness. He wished to be conscious 
of the entire approval of a Master like this, and so he 
submitted himself to an examination. He had kept the 
great commandments of the Law ; he thought all was well 
with him; "What lack I yet?" When our Lord laid 
on him the counsel to " sell what he had, and give to the 
poor, and come follow Me," he turned away sorrowful, for 
he had great possessions.* He fell, not from the outward 
type of his former life, but from the line of spiritual 
progress along which he was advancing. 

Now, a fall like this looks better to the eye than it 
really is. Nothing is changed — at least, immediately — 
in the bearing and habits of the outward life. The " form 
of godliness," ^ if it existed before, and as it existed before, 
continues, at any rate, for a time. But such a life is like 
a plant whose root has been just eaten out by a worm. 
The vital principle of growth is destroyed when a Divine 
call to advance has been knowingly and wilfully set aside. 

Somewhat different is a fall like that of Judas. Judas 
was already one of the chosen Twelve ; yet he was also, 
in our Lord's words, " a devil." ^ Judas fell through one 
besetting sin. But his covetousness, which might have 
worked only ordinary havoc on another theatre of events, 
was, in that Most Sacred Presence, nothing less than 
irretrievable ruin. The Presence of Christ was like the 
» St. Ijtatt. xix. 16-22. ^ 2 Tim. iii. 5. .« St. John vi. 70. 
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Moral Law; it stimulated into latent evil oppositions^ 
to itself.* Judas was irritated into treason by the tran- 
quil, unassailable Holiness with which he companioned 
day by day; but Judas fell, not merely from what he 
might have been, but from what he had been. It would 
have been better for such an one not to have known the 
way of life.** It would have been gocwi for him if he had 
never been born.*^ 

Assuredly, my friends, religion does not save us by 
the mere fact of our being brought into intimate con- 
tact with it. Those who have known most about it 
in early youth, the sons of religious parents, sometimes 
turn out its worst enemies. They appear to speak with 
authority when they say that they have tried and found 
it wanting. They are like soldiers who, after making 
themselves perfectly acquainted with their general's 
resources and position, go over to the enemy and place 
their knowledge at his disposal. This sad sight, as many 
of us know, has been repeated in not a few conspicuous 
instances in this and the last generation, as well as in 
instances which are not conspicuous. Christ is set in the 
firmament of the spiritual heavens for the fall of these 
unhappy souls; He is to them "a savour of death unto 
death." ^ He is ever in Himself Loving and Merciful, " not 
willing that any should perish, but that all should come 
to repentance." ® But in all generations there are souls 
of whom He says in sorrow, "If I had not come and 
spoken to them, they had not had sin : but now they have 
no cloke for their sin."^ He is "set," against the tenor 
of His own Blessed Will, for the fall of many. 

•* Rom. vii. 9-n. ^2 St. Pet. ii. 21. « St. Matt. xxvi. 24. 

^ 2 Cor. ii. 16. « 2 St. Pet. iii. 9. *^ St. John xv. 22. 
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III. 

But our Lord was also set for the "risiag again of 
many in Israel." This was His original purpose in 
coming ; a purpose which was only limited in its opera* 
tion by the free, yet perverted, wills of men. When 
He had His own way with souls, it was to raise them 
to newness of life. He did not merely promote this 
rising again; He was the Resurrection. "I am the 
Resurrection and the Life." * To come into true contact 
with Him was to touch a Life so intrinsically buoyant and 
vigorous, that it transferred itself forthwith into the 
attracted soul, and bore it onward and upward. ^^ Ris^i 
with Christ,"^ is an expression applied by St. Paul to 
Christians on this side the grave; and the "rising of 
piany in Israel" was not the future resurrection of the 
body, but the present moral and spiritual resurrection of 
the soul. Something like this power is exerted upon us, 
but in an infinitely restricted sense by eminently good 
men ; they do by their mere presence, their looks, their 
words, their unconscious ways, draw those of us who are 
privileged to be with them upwards towards that world 
in which they habitually live. In our Lord's case, while 
He was on earth, this power which went out of Him was 
unlike any witnessed before or since ; and He exerts it 
still, though from the Invisible World, and through 
agencies which appeal less powerfully to imagination, or 
rather, to sense. 

The Gospels tell us of several for whose " rising again " 
Christ was s^t. It was true of each disciple that perse- 
vered. It was conspicuously true of the Magdalen, whom 
He rescued from the grasp of seven devils ; and of Peter, 
who denied Him ; and of Thomas, who would not for awhile 

* St. John xi. 25. ^ Col. iii. i. 
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believe His Word. But in none of His servants is this 
attractive power of the Kedeemer, mighty to raise from 
sin and death, more gloriously displayed than in St Paul. 
St. Paul had ^' fallen " so as to be, in his own estimate^ the 
very " chief of sinners." * He had been a blasphemer and 
a persecutor ; ^ he was not, he felt, even in later years, when 
he had long worked and suffered, meet to be called an 
Apostle, because he persecuted the Church of God.^ But 
if our Lord provoked in him at first a bitter hostility, 
the time came when He inspired His fanatical opponent 
with a passionate affection which controlled all the facul- 
ties of his being. The point at which this great change 
took place is called his ^* conversion ; " in Simeon's lan- 
guage, it was his ''rising again ^' after his "fall." Thus, 
in his own person, St, Paul experienced this double effect 
of the Advent of Christ into the world : fii-st, the repulsion, 
which made him so bitter a persecutor; and next, the 
attraction, which made him so glorious an Apostle. First 
the fall, then the resurrection. 

This double experience of St. Paul's has been repeated 
since. St. Augustine was a second great example of it. 
And it is a happiness to think that many in our modem 
world, who are speaking and living in opposition to our 
Lord Jesus Christ, may be in the case of Paul aiid 
Augustine in their earlier days. They have, from what- 
ever cause, taken fright at religion. They have been 
repelled by some caricature of it, or by some incon- 
sistency on the part of its professors, or by taking only 
one aspect of its doctrines and claims into consideration, 
or by a sense of their personal inability to comply with 
its demands upo;a the heart and conscience. But Christ 
is still throned in the firmament of the heavens, not 
merely for the fall, but for the rising again of many a 
^ I Tim. i. 15. ^ 26. 13. *= i Cor. xv. 9. 
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soul. It is to be hoped that brighter days await thes^ 
wanderers, many of whom are children of the Kingdom^ 
who have lost their way and will not lose it for ever. A 
nearer sight, a more constraining sense of the Divine 
Bedeemer's claims, will come. When men see that He 
can and does give, by His Spirit, love, joy, peace, patience,* 
to those who ask Him ; when they take into account the 
works which He did, the words which He spoke, the im« 
pression which He made while He was here on earth; 
when they see that the Society which He founded, the 
Creed which radiates from and centres in His Person, is 
more widely accepted now, eighteen centuries after His 
death, than ever before ; they may reconsider their pre- 
judices. They may say less than they mean when they 
admit that there is something to be said for Christianity, 
after all. They may rise from the tomb into which they 
had fallen — the tomb of doubt, of carelessness, of evil- 
living-^into the glorious liberty of the children of Gk)d* 
May God grant it! 

My brethren, we are apt to think of Christ's First 
Coming as a thing past and gone ; and so, in one sense, it 
is. Eighteen centuries and a half have passed since His 
visible coming, and yet He is with us now. He came to 
be with His people for all time. "Lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world." ^ The Incarnation 
is a perpetuated fact ; and the various relations of diflTerent 
souls to the Incarnate Christ which we study in the 
Gospels, are repeated in every generation of Christians* 
Peter, Thomas, Magdalen, Paul — ay, Judas too, — they are 
all with us : the names, the outer guise, is chemged ; the 
spiritual history is substantially the same. The conditions 
of the great problem of the relation of souls to Jesus 
Christ do not vary materially from age to age. He, our 

. • Gal. V. 22. ^ St. Matt, xxviii. 20. 
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Lord, is unchangeable; and human nature, both on its 
bad and its better sides, is what it has been. 

Let us, then, try to reflect that the words of Simeon 
are still true, and that they suggest a grare question for 
every one of us, Christ is set for the rising and fall of 
many. Beligion does not save us by the mere fact of our 
being brought into intimate contact with it. Beligious 
knowledge, opportunities for prayer, wise friends, good 
books, will not necessarily help us to Heaven. They may 
act on us in more ways than one. 

What is the case with each one of us? May we 
humbly hope that with the progress of time we have 
been more and more drawn towards the Person of our 
Lord ? Or are we conscious of a weakened desire to live 
near Him and for Him ; of a secret dislike of prayer and 
spiritual reading, which are sure to become intolerable 
burdens if they should cease to occasion true delight? 
Have we conquered enemies who once were formidable ; 
or have we fallen back under the power of enemies 
who, we have flattered ourselves, were conquered once 
for all ? Are our motives simpler, clearer, more uniform ; 
or are they at best turbid and composite — a strange mix- 
ture of heavenly impulses and earthly resolves — a moral 
compromise at our very heart, in which the influences 
which come from below are steadily but surely getting the 
better of those which come from Heaven ? In short, are 
we falling or rising in the atmosphere of souls ; in that 
world of spirits which angels watch with the keenest inte- 
rest ; that world in which our real life, whether consciously 
or not, is lived, while we are preparing for an irrever- 
sible fall or a completed resurrection ? Surely this is a 
question for Advent. We must sooner or later look the 
greatest of all our responsibilities in the face ; our respon- 
sibility for having known whatever we individually have 
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known of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. That is 
the talent of talents for which the Great Householder 
will call us most strictly to account. 

Christ is set for the fall or rising of each single human 
being in this Cathedral ; but His Will is that we all should 
rise. Let us not baulk His gracious purpose. Eather, 
while yet we may, let us cling, by faith and love and 
sincere repentance, to His Pierced Hands ; that we may 
have a part in the First Resurrection, and, by His Grace, 
in the Second beyond it. 



SERMON XXI. 

THE PRINCE OF PEACE. 

(fourth SUNDAY IN ADVENT.) 
IsA. IX. 6. 

The Prince of Peace. 

THIS year * we have a very short Advent ; for before we 
have done with the last Sunday of the sejwon the 
Christmas Festival is upon us. Within a few hours Chris- 
tendom will again be rejoicing in the Birth of the Divine 
Redeemer. A thousand choirs will chaunt the Hymn of 
the Angels ; and all the families of mankind on which our 
Gracious Saviour has set the mark of His Redemption, 
will hasten with the early dawn of morning to associate 
themselves with the joys of Mary and of Joseph. As yet 
we are but on the brink of this strong, deep flood of de- 
votion in which, year by year, every true heart throughout 
the Church of God rejoices for some few houi*s to escape 
from the toils and cares of our earthly existence ; as yet 
the bells of Christmas have not burst upon our ears, and 
its accustomed anthems are but approaching us. But we 
can hardly go wrong if, this afternoon, our thoughts are 
given to the Great Event of to-night and to-morrow 
morning. That gracious Saviour Whose goodness and 
* 1876, in which the Fourth Snnday in Advent fell on Christmas Eve. 
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condesceDsion we celebrate will surely bless our early pre- 
paration for His Birthday ; and we may already hail Him 
on His Manger Throne, receiving the worship of both earth 
and Heaven, in the words of the Prophet who announced 
Him, as the " Prince of Peace." 

"The Prince of Peace!" This is the climax of the 
titles which were to belong to the mysterious Child Who, 
in the course of time, was to be born to Israel. Isaiah 
had before told King Ahaz that such a child would be 
born of a Virgin Mother, and would bear a name signi- 
fying the Divine Presence in the midst of Israel.* And 
now the Prophet beholds Him as already here. "Unto 
us a Child is born, unto us a Son is given ; " and he pro- 
-QiQllLtn enumerate His prerogative titles, which explain 
His dignity and His work. His Name shall be called 
** Wonderful ; " His Birth is miraculous ; He is Himself, 
when measured by the standard of common men, a stand- 
ing miracle ; His union of the Divine and the Human in 
a single Person is the very " mystery of godliness." ^ His 
second title is " Counsellor." As the Prophet says else- 
where, " The Lord of Hosts, wonderful in Counsel." "^ 
He is the Disinterested and All- Wise Adviser, to Whom 
in their perplexity His people may have free recourse. 
Again,^ He is "the Mighty God." His gentle intimacy 
with the race which He comes to bless and to save 
may not disguise the awful Majesty of His Eternal 
Person. If He takes on Him the form of a servant, He 
is not the less from all Eternity in the Form of God.^ 
Thus, fourthly. He is "the Everlasting Father," or, more 
strictly, "the Father of Eternity;" before Him all that has 
been, is, and is to be, lies open, in its completeness ; and 
He is the Author of blessings, innumerable and imperish- 

* Isa. vii. 14. •* I Tim. iii. 16. 

« Isa. xxviii, 29. ^ Phil. ii. 6. 
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able, which are yet to come. And so, at last, in contem- 
plating Him, the Prophet returns, as it were, from Heaven 
to earth. He is the High and Holy One, Who inhabiteth 
Eternity ; * but for us, the children of time. He is the 
Author of one of the best blessings a fallen and distracted 
race can know ; He is " the Prince of Peace." 

" The Prince of Peace ! " The princes of this world not 
unfrequently take their titles from districts with which 
they have no present relations whatever, and for some 
ancient, perhaps half-legendary, reason which has long 
lost the meaning which once it had. But here we have 
no such meaningless titular decoration. This Prince of 
Whom Isaiah speaks, introduces and establishes the reign 
of peace by the conquest of its enemies. For the word 
which is here translated *^ prince" is the very Hebrew 
word which is translated " captain " in the account of the 
vision of Joshua beneath the walls of Jericho;*^ and it 
corresponds to the Greek word in the phrases, " Captain 
of our salvation,"^ "Author of our faith," ^ which are 
applied to our Lord in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

The Bearer of this title, then, was not simply Himself 
to reign in a sphere or realm of peace ; He was to en- 
large and carry forward the range of its blessings ; He 
was to be the Author of peace as well as the Lover of 
concord ; He was to correspond in history to that word of 
prophecy — - 

" Thus saith the High and Holy One That inhabiteth Eternity, 
Whose Name is Holy . , . 

* I create the fruit of the lips ; 

Peace, peace to him that is far off, and to him that is near.' " ® 

The coming into the world of such a Being as this 
Prince of Peace — Superhuman, yet closely bound up with 

* Isa. Ivii. 15. ^ Josh. v. 14, 15, 1^. *= Heb. ii. 10. 

^ Heb. xii. 2. ^ Isa. Ivii. 15, 19. 
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the fortunes and the mce of man — ^was, from the first, 
present to the mind of those to whom God of old revealed 
His Will. When Adam's fatal act of disobedience had 
destroyed man's peace with God and with himself, there 
was a promise of One, the Seed of the woman, Who should 
bruise the head of man's spiritual enemy,* and restore 
thereby the reign of peace. Such a Visitant was fore- 
shadowed, as we learn from the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
in that mysterious personage, the old priest-king Mel- 
chizedek. ^ He reigned in Salem, and the very name was 
significant;® he was, in his measure, a king of peace. 
Then the prophecy of Shiloh, " the tranquil one," pointed 
in the same direction ; ^ and at one time it seemed as if the 
expected Prince had come in the person of King Solomon. 
His name, Shelomoh, meant " the peaceful monarch," in 
contrast with his warrior-father David. " He shall be," 
so ran the message,*'^ a man of rest ; and I will give him 
rest from his enemies round about : for his name shall be 
Solomon, and I will give peace and quietness unto Israel 
in his days."® And yet Solomon, as we know, was far 
from being the ideal Prince of Peace; nay, he was 
himself inspired, in the seventy-second Psalm, to describe 
a Monarch of Whose mighty and tranquil Empire his own 
was but a faint and passing shadow. 

" In His days shaU the righteous flourish ; 
Yea, and abundance of peace so long as the moon endureth. 
His dominion also shaU be from the one sea to the other, 
And from the flood unto the world's end. 
They that dwell in the wilderness shall kneel before Him ; 
His enemies shall lick the dust." ^ 

And thus, later on in Isaiah, we find that both the 
Eighteous King announced by the Prophet in the earlier 

* Gen. iii. 15. ^ Heb. vii. 3. ^ 16. 2. 

^ Gen. xlix. 10. '^ i Chron. xxii. 9. ^ Ps. Ixxii. 7-9. 
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days of his ministry, and " the Servant of the Lord " so 
constantly on his lips in his later days, meet in this hope 
and promise of a Prince of Peace. " The work of" the 
King's " righteousness shall be peace ; and the effect of 
His righteousness quietness and assurance for ever."* 
On the other hand, upon the " Servant of the Lord " is 
the chastisement of our peace ; * He endures the needful 
pnnishment in order to establish peace. As through His 
envoys He publishes peace, their feet, in the eyes of the 
Prophet, are beautiful upon the mountains ^ of the world ; 
the covenant which He mediates with Heaven is a cove- 
nant of peace ; ^ the oflScers of His Empire will be men 
of peace ; ® peace will be extended throughout it like a 
flowing stream ; ' great will be the peace of its children. ^ 
It is not to be wondered at that a promise like this 
should have been heard and treasured, though in a 
distorted and imperfect form, among the pagan nations 
who dwelt around the People of Eevelation. There were 
many echoes of it in the heathen world ; and just before 
our Lord was bom, there was one, specially famous, which 
would have entwined the distinctive glory of the Kedeemer 
around the brow of an heir of the Empire of Eome.^ 
Rome, too, had a peace of its own ; ** the Roman peace " 
was the dulcet phrase beneath which that proud empire 
of blood and iron disguised the hard realities of its 
world-wide rule. "They make a solitude, and call it 
peace : " such was the comment of the conquered races. 
The peace of forced submission, the peace of exhaustion, 
the peace of death, — these were not the peace of the 

* Isa. xxxii. 17. ^ lb. liii. 5. ° 16. 7. * lb, liv. 10. 

• Tb. Ix. 17. ' 16. Ixvi. 12. » lb, liv. 13. 
^ Virg. Ed,^ iv. 15-17— 

^' Ille denm yitam aooipiet divisque yidebit 
Permixtos heroas et ipse ndebitor illis, 
Paoatumque rej^t patriis yirtutibus orbenu*' 
VOL. I. Z 
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promised Prince for Whom Israel hoped. But the phrase 
was worth something, nevertheless; it was the homage 
of a world feeling after God ; feeling for a Deliverer Who 
alone could bring relief to its unresting misery. 

Accordingly, when our Lord Jesus Christ was born 
into the world, the angels sang, ** Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace."* When He was taking 
leave of His disciples before He suffered, "Peace," He 
said, " I leave with you. My peace I give unto you : not 
as the world giveth, give I unto you." ^ When He had 
risen from the grave, and appeared in the midst of His 
Apostles in the upper chamber, His blessing ran thus, 
" Peace be unto you." ° When an Apostle would describe 
the essential note of the Kingdom of Christ in the soul 
of man, he names '* righteousness, and peace, and joy in 
the Holy Ghost." ^ But this peace was not to be bestowed 
at random and indiscriminately. " Think ye," said its 
Author, "that I am come to send peace on earth? I tell 
you. Nay ; but rather division." ® Before peace was possible, 
there must be a struggle and a victory ; there must be 
division and reconciliation. Peace was not the first effort 
of the work of Christ, but its flower and crown. This is 
tlie more important to note, in view of some difficulties 
which appear to confront us when we proceed to inquire 
how far the Prince of Peace has made good His title. 

What, then, is the sphere or scene in which we may 
meet with the Peace of Christ ? 



I. 

Is it the civilized world; so much of the world as 
owns, however hesitatingly, the Christian Name ? Is it 

* St. Luke ii. 14. ** St John xiv. 27. « J6. xx. 19. 

^ Rom. xiv. 17. • St Luke xii. 21. 
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the world at large ? Undoubtedly, brethren, to establish 
peace in this sphere,, on this scale, is our Blessed Master's 
ultimate aim. Peace between families, between nations, 
between races ; peace between classes and interests which 
are hostile in virtue of a long tradition ; peace, not ** at 
any price," but at the price of mutual self-sacrifice; 
this is in some form or other, at some date or other, to 
be the work of the Divine EedeemeE, In that description 
of the completed establishment of the Kingdom of Christ, 
at the beginning of Isaiah, which precedes the description 
of the Final Judgment, Peace is the climax of the 
predicted triumph. The prophet beginai— 

*' And it shaUcome to pass in the last days, 
That the mountain of the Lord's house 
Shall he estahlished in the top of the mou;i^a|i|i8, 
And shall be exalted above the hills ; 
And all nations shall flow unto it. 
And many people shall go and say, 
Gome ye, and let us go up to the mountain of tlfe Lord, 
To the house of the God of Jacob ; ■ . > ' 

And He will teach us of His ways, 
And we wiU.walk inHis paths : 
For out of Zion shall go forth the law. 
And the Word.of the Lord from Jerusalem." * ,. 

And then, describing the result of this spontMieous 
pressing of the nations into the Church of Cbrfet, the 
prophet continues — 

** And He shall judge among the nations, 
And shall rebuke many peoples : 
And they shall beat their swords into ploughshares. 
And their spears into pruning-hooks : 
Nation shall not lift up sword against nation. 
Neither shaU they learn war any more." ^ 

• Isa. ii. 2, 3. " 16. 4. 
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As a poet of our time has condensed the picture — 

** Down the dark future, througli long generations, 
The sounds of war grow fainter, and then cease ; 
And like a bell with solemn sweet vibrations, 
I hear the Voice of Jesus Christ say, * Peace I ' *' » 

Here it is impossible not to stop and ask, Where is the 
present counterpart to all this? "What is the reality? 
What are the ideas, the aspirations, the passions, of our 
day ? What is its language ? What are the prospects 
and anticipations with which, at this present moment, we 
are increasingly familiar? Does not everything around 
us speak of possible, perhaps I should say of probable, 
and widely extended war ? Is not this the topic of public 
conversation when we men meet together? Is it not the 
constant subject of discussion in our public prints? 
Does it not fill the air, not in this country only, but in 
every country throughout Europe? Do we not hear 
of negotiations which scarcely hope to do more than 
avert or limit the range of the threatened struggle ? Do 
we not hear of vast armaments, to the extent and resources 
of which each day that passes makes serious additions, 
intended to promote war on a gigantic scale ? Is not the 
reverse of the Prophet's language nearer the literal fact ? 
Are not ploughshares being beaten into swords, and 
pruning-hooks into spears, in half the nations of the 
civilized world? And then, when attention has been 
called to the discrepancy between the prophecy and the 
actual, the appalling fact, another set of questions appear 
upon the scene. May not this state of things prove that 
Christianity is a failure ? Does it not show that its Creed 
has no access to the springs of human action, no power 
to mould the course of human history? Must we 
• Longfellow. 
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not admit that the documents to which Christianity 
appeals as its credentials are in fact its condemnation ; 
that these very documents, these inspired poems, these 
splendid aspirations towards the impossible, have only 
placed before the world a glorious Ideal, which has not 
been, and cannot be, realized ? 

No, brethren ; it is not so. The Prince of Peace works 
in the centuries ; He takes His time. As it was in the 
days of His Flesh, so it is in history. He teaches men 
as they are able to bear His teaching.* Not by sudden 
revolutions, but through the slow and gradual emergence 
and victory of principles does He make captive the 
powers of the world. Slavery was from the first im- 
plicitly condemned to abolition by the essential principles 
of the Gospel. But it was tolerated and emptied of its 
characteristic evils by the great Apostles ; ^ while it has 
only disappeared, even from the Christian world, if it 
has disappeared, in this nineteenth century. And as 
with slavery, so with war. War is condemned by the 
spirit and drift of our Lord's teaching, although the 
New Testament seems, in a sense, to recognize it by 
laying down the duties of soldiers, just as it seems to 
recognize slavery by prescribing the duties of masters 
and slaves. But war, so an Apostle teaches us, as a 
rule, has its origin in unregulated human desires ; ^ and 
when all hearts and minds, or those of the majority, are 
brought into the obedience of Christ,* war will become 
impossible. Meanwhile, until this is the case, war is not 
only possible, it is sometimes necessary. If war for selfish 
aggrandizement, or for the many unworthy objects which 

* Si Mark iv. 33. 

^ Eph. vi. 5-9 ; OoL iii. 22— iv. i ; i Tim. vi. 1-4 ; Tit. ii. 9, lo ; 
I St. Pet. iL 18-25. 
^ St. James iv. i. ^2 Cor. x. 5. 
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may be vaguely, although wrongly, described as essential 
to national interests or national honour, is indefensible on 
Christian principles ; war to punish a great wrong, or to 
bring deliverance to the oppressed, may be a Christian 
duty ; just as much a duty in a nation as it would be a 
duty in a high-minded man to come to the assistance of a 
woman or a child whom he saw maltreated in the street 
by a vigorous rufl^an. For purposes like this, in well- 
known words, it is lawful for a Christian man to " wear 
weapons and serve in the wars; " * that is, when war is the 
instrument of justice, or the herald of mercy. Only when 
" the kingdoms of the world have become the kingdoms 
of God and of His Christ ; " ** only when hearts and minds 
have been penetrated, to an extent from which we are 
far removed as yet, with the principles of the Everlasting 
Gospel, will war become literally impossible ; only then 
will the vision be realized, "He maketh wars to cease 
in all the world; He breaketh the bow, and knappeth 
the spear in sunder, and burueth the chariots in the 
fire;'« 

Meanwhile, do not let us try to escape the difficulty by 
saying that Christian principles are very excellent for 
^idual men, but are inapplicable to the conduct of 
nations. To say that is high treason against the authority 
of Christ. If the rules of life which He taught us are 
really authoritative, they ought to control the conduct of 
nations not less than the conduct of private, persons like 
you and me. Nations, after all, have no existence inde- 
pendent of the human beings who compose them ; nations 
are only large companies of men and women; and what 
is right or wrong for each individual who helps to make 
up a nation, must be right or wrong for all such persons 

• Art. XXXXII. »> Rev. xi. 15. 

'^ Ps. xlvi. 9. 
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collectively. Moral obligations do not evaporate in a 
crowd ; and Christ our Lord assuredly meant His moral 
teaching to enter into and control the conduct of nations ; 
in other words, to control politics. No; if as yet this 
is not the case ; if men who would shrink from wrong in 
their individual capacity advocate it as members of a 
corporation, or as citizens or rulers of a State, this only 
shows how much our Lord has yet to do in order to make 
even the Christian world really His. But if He delays 
His work, this is no proof that He will not complete it, 
or that, in the end, the world will not be subject to the 
Prince of Peace. 

IL 

Is the Christian Church, then, the sphere in which we 
may contemplate the Peace of Christ ? This is not an 
unreasonable expectation; and here again prophecy has 
drawn a picture which might encourage it, and which 
haunts the conscience of our divided Christendom. 
Isaiah tells us how the Eod of the stem of Jesse would 
appear upon the earth as a perfect Discerner and Judge of 
men — 

** The Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon Him, 
The spirit of wisdom and understanding, 
The spirit of counsel and might, 
The spirit of knowledge and of the fear of the Lord; 
And shall make Him of quick understanding in the fear of the Lord : 
And He shall not judge after the sight of His eyes. 
Neither reprove after the hearing of His ears : 
But with righteousness shall He judge the poor, 
And reprove with equity the meek of the earth.** » 

And, as a consequence of this appearance of a perfect 
Critic of men, perfect in His knowledge of them, perfect 

* Jsa. xi. 2-4. 
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in His fairness and consideration when dealing with them, 
there would be an attraction of classes and characters and 
tempers the most divergent to His Presence and His 
Feet ; there would be a gathering together of those who 
had always been separate, and a reconciliation of those 
who were traditionally hostile; natnre would be con- 
quered, almost reversed, by the energy of Grace. 

^ The wolf also shall dweU with the lamb. 
And the leopard shall lie down with the kid ; 
And the calf and the young lion and the fatling together; 
And a little child shaU lead them. 
And the oow and the bear shall feed ; 
Their young ones shall lie down together : 
And the lion shall eat straw like the ox. 
And the sucking child shall play on the hole of the asp, 
And the weaned child shall put his hand on the cockatrice's den. 
They shall not hurt nor destroy in all My holy mountain : 
For the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, 
As the waters cover the sea." * 

The secret of this union of the unlike, of this intimacy 
between the incompatible, of this congregation into one 
of all that is opposed in human character and by natural 
sympathy, is to be found, so the Prophet proceeds again 
to teach, in Him "Who is Common Attraction and Centre 
of all— 

*< And in that day there shall be a Root of Jesse, 
Which shall stand for an ensign of the people ; 
To it shaU the Gentiles seek : 
And His Rest shaU be glorious.** *» 

And we seem to catch the historical counterpart of all 
this when we are told by the author of the Acts of the 
Apostles that " all that believed were together, and had 
all things common," ^ and that " the multitude of them 
that believed were of one heart and one soul: neither 
said any of them that ought of the things which ho 
* Isa. xi. 6-9. ^ I(&. la « Acts ii. 44. 
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possessed was his own ; but they had all things commoii." ^ 
And in the same sense St. Panl insists on the yirtual 
disappearance of all distinctions of class, and country, and 
station, and even sex, in the new unity, which was higher 
and stronger than any natural bond ; the unity of the 
faithful in the Body of Christ. To the Colossians he 
writes, " There is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor 
uncircumcision. Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free : but 
Christ is all, and in all/*»^ To the Galatians, *' There is 
neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, 
there is neither male nor female : for ye are all one in 
Christ Jesus."* To the Ephesians, "He is our Peace, 
Who hath made both Jew and Gentile one, and hath 
broken down the middle wall of partition between us; 
having abolished in His Flesh the enmity, even the law 
of commandments contained in ordinances ; for to make 
in Himself of twain one new man, so making peace." ^ 
And later on, to the same Church at Ephesus, ^' There 
is one Body, and one Spirit, even as ye are cfdled to one 
Hope of your calling ; one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, 
one God and Father of all. Who is above all, and through 
all, and in you all." ® 

And now we turn from the prophetic forecast and the 
Apostolic description to the actual Christendom which 
lies around us, and in which we live and work. Where 
is now the unity of the Prophet and the Apostle ; where 
is the superhuman peace which was to awe, which once 
did awe, individual self-assertion into joyful harmony? 
What is the spectacle which meets our eyes but one of 
widespread anarchy and confusion, in which the forces 
which should be directed with concentrated energy to 
further the conversion of the heathen and the salvation of 

• Acts iv. 32. »> Col. ffi. u. « Gal. iti. 28. 

* Eph, ii. 14, 15. • i6. $v. 4-^, 
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the world, are spent, if not altogether, yet with prodigal 
wastefulness, upon internecine conflicts? Do we not 
behold an almost hopeless rivalry between the greater 
divisions of the Christian Church; do we not find within 
the limits of the fragments which compose it subdivisions 
of opinion and sympathy which threaten to tear into shreds 
what yet remains of organic coherence? Must we not 
mark how these divisions are made the most of by those 
who would fain cast out as evil our Blessed Master's 
Name ; how they are exagp;erated, and intensified by the 
exaggeration ; how they form the most effective of current 
arguments against Christianity ? It seems natural, ad we 
Ton this spectacle of anarchy, to cry out with an old 
Psalmist, surveying the ruins of an earlier age, **Thou 
hast brought a vine out of Egypt : Thou hast cast out the 
heathen, and planted it. Thou madest room for it, and 
when it had taken root it filled the land. The hills were 
covered with the shadow of it, and the boughs thereof 
were like the goodly cedar trees. She stretched out her 
branches unto the sea, and her boughs unto the river. 
Why hast Thou then broken down her hedge, that all 
they that go by pluck off her grapes ? The wild boar 
out of the wood doth root it up, and the wild beasts of 
the field devour it. Turn Thee again, Thou God of Hosts: 
look down from Heaven, behold, and visit this vine." * 

There are those who would escape from the misery of 
contemplatiDg the lacerations of the actual Christian 
Church, by assumiug that one of its fragments represents 
the whole; that a vigorous absolutism which can only 
silence where it would fain convince represents the moral 
unity of Pentecost ; that an Ecclesiastical monarchy which 
has been slowly built up during the course of ages by a 
long line of mitred statesmen, can claim for its sanction the 
» Pb. ixxx. 8-14. 
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authority of our Lord. And there are others who seek to 
satisfy the language of Scripture by inventing a second 
and invisible Church, distinct altogether from the Church 
visible and militant, to which Scripture language, they 
think, may yet apply, but of which Scripture itself, closely 
questioned, says absolutely nothing. And others there 
are who, seeing how unsatisfactory are each of these expe- 
dients, give up as hopeless the vision of unity, and pro- 
nounce Christianity, considered as an attempt to organize 
the spiritual life of the human race, a proved failure. 

My brethren, Christ, the Prince of the Peace of the 
world in future times, is also, we may well believe, the 
Prince of a future Peace in His divided Church. In its 
earlier days, and for years afterwards, He has shown what 
He can do for its rest and unity ; although it is to be noted 
that under the very eye of His Apostles there were fierce 
divisions, like those at Corinth,* rending the unity of the 
Sacred Fold. Certainly, He has not forced visible unity 
upon His servants, any more than He has forced sanctity 
upon them. And the consequence has been that as in 
some centuries the witness of sanctity has been obscured 
among Christians, so, in others, that of unity has been 
suspended, or for the time forfeited. But Christ the 
Prince of Peace remains, as the pledge of a present 
capacity for union among His followers, and the earnest 
of its coming restoration. He is like the sun in the 
heavens, upon whose face men who inhabit diflFerent con- 
tinents, who never saw each other, who speak different 
tongues, who never think of each other at all, or only 
with thoughts of hatred and suspicion, yet gaze with a 
common thankfulness and joy, as upon the source of their 
common blessings. One day that sim shall lighten their 
path towards each other, and shall enable them to do 
* I Cor. i 12. 
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justice to that human unity which embraces them all. 
So is it also with the Sun of Righteousness.* The nearer 
separated Churches draw to Him, in faith, in repentance, 
in prayer, in Sacraments, the nearer most assuredly do 
they draw towards each other; the nearer are they to 
that moment when they will again glorify and praise the 
reconciling power of the Prince of Peace, "He is our 
Peace," they will exclaim, " Who hath made both one, 
and hath broken down the middle wall of partition 
between us." ^ 



III. 

Is, then, the life of the individual Christian the sphere 
in which we may look for the Peace of Christ? Yes, 
brethren, here it is that the Prince of Peace, from the 
first and until now, has set up His Standard, has estab- 
lished His Empire, Here He has always reigned; and 
for a reason which it is easy to recognize. The reign of 
the Prince of Peace in a single soul depends upon the 
loyal disposition of a siugle will ; His reign in the Church, 
and still more in the world at large, depends upon the 
dispositions of millions of wills. But the conditions of 
the peace of the single soul are so simple as to ensure its 
continued reproduction, and in every generation of Chris- 
tians the promise has been abundantly fulfilled, " Thou 
wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on 
Thee: because he trusteth in Thee." ® 

Like the peace of the world and the peace of the 
Churchy this peace of the soul, if it is to last, must be 
based on righteouisness. It cannot be infused into a soul 
that clings to sin. It cannot be imposed by force upon 
It soul which fosters insurrectionary passions. It is im- 
' Mai. iv. 2. ^ Eph. ii. 14* « lea. xxtI. 3. 
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possible where unrenounced sin has thrown everything 
into disorder; where riot reigns in an untamed will, in 
undisciplined desires, in a conscience whose protests cannot 
be silenced or drugged, in a sustained conflict between 
the dictates of inclination, and not merely the sense of 
duty, but even the sense of interest. Peace is impossible 
when the past, and the present, and the future, alike 
suggest dissatisfaction and anxiety ; when to look back- 
wards is to recall much which it would be a blessing, 
but which it is impossible, to blot out ; when to look at 
what is passing is to feel that what has been still con- 
tinues ; when to look onwards is to expect some inevitable 
retribution, for which at any moment the hour may sound. 
"There is no peace, saith my God, for the wicked."* 
" The peace of God, which passeth all understanding," keeps 
" hearts and minds in the knowledge and love of God, and 
of His Son Jesus Christ our Lord ; " ? hearts and minds 
which are based on righteousness. " The work of right- 
eousness shall be peace ; and the eflect of righteousness 
quietness and assurance for ever." ® The Righteousness 
of Christ, the New and Perfect Man, claimed on our 
part by faith, imparted on His by the gifts of grace, 
is the basis in the soul of true and lasting peace ; peace 
between the soul and God, peace between the several 
faculties and powers of the soul itself. There is peace 
between the Father in Heaven and the living members 
of His Incarnate Son. And in the true Christian soul 
there is no standing war between intellect and feeling, 
between conscience and inclination, between passion and 
reason, between thought and faith. Misunderstandings 
are transient, peace is the order of the day. Peace in the 
understanding, which, being fixed on the Eternal and 
XJnchanging Truth, escapes the misery of being "carried 
• Ifla. xlviii. 22. !> Phil. iv. 7. « Isa. xxxii. 17. 
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about with every wind of doctrine, by the sleight of men, 
and cunning craftiness, whereby they lie in wait to 
deceive." • Peace in the aflfections, which, like spring 
flowers, have opened to the sunshine of the Eternal Beauty, 
and cannot now be won by any created rival that, at the 
best, is a poor and pale reflection of their true Object. 
Peace in the will, which is strongly and undeviatingly 
bent upon obeying its true Master, and finds in the 
absence of distracting objects, not only its excellence, 
but its irepose. 

* From this peace of Christ in the Christian soul, peace 
radiates gradually but surely into the Church and the 
world at large. " The Prince of Peace " works, as at the 
first, through those souls whom He has made His own. 
Through them He reaches and leavens the mass arouod. 
Any of us can contribute something to His work, or can 
refuse the contribution. And each soul that is at peace 
with itself and with God, works thereby for the cause 
of universal peace ; works for the harmony of the Church 
and of the world ; works for the credit and glory of the 
" Prince of Peace." 

It is a good rule, they say, to have some one particular 
prayer at each Communion, upon which the whole effort 
and force of the soul should be concentrated. At such 
times, we know, prayers have especial power with God ; 
and it is a matter of prudence to make the most of 
them. How can we do better to-morrow, on our Lord's 
own Birthday, than ask Him to illustrate by new gifts 
end mercies His glorious Prophetic Title, the "Prince of 
Peace"? Ask Him, while yet the scourge of war is 
delayed, for peace, if it may be, among the nations ; a 
peace which shall be lasting, because built, not on feeble 
^mplicity with wrong, but on provisicm for the claims of 
» Eph. iv. 14. 
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mercy and of righteousness. Ask Him, in these days of 
ecclesiastical quarrels and controversies, for peace in the 
Church ; in the whole Church, and in our own branch of 
it ; a peace grounded, not on enforced reconciliations and 
enforced submissions, but on truth and justice ; so that 
the|world may know, better, at any rate, than it knows 
now, that the Father hath sent Him.* Ask Him, lastly, 
for peace, an increased and abundant peace, in your own 
souls ; a peace secured by your hold on His Truth and 
His Righteousness; a peace which will stand unshaken 
in the hour of death and in the Day of Judgment. Ask 
Him for that peace which the world cannot give ; ^ that 
both your hearts may be set to obey His commandments, 
and also that, being defended by Him from the fear of 
your enemies, you may pass your time in rest and quiet- 
ness,*^ and may at last reach your Eternal Home. 

* St. John xvii. 21. ^ lb, xiv. 27. 

« The Second CoUect at Evening Prayer. 



SERMON XXIL 
THE THIEF IN THE NIGHT. 

(PIBST SUNDAY IN ADVENT.) 

I Thess, y. 2. 
The Day of the Lord to oometh cm a thief in the night, 

MANY of lis must have wondered sometimes at the 
boldness of this comparison, in which the Second 
Coming of our Holy and Gracious Saviour is compared 
with the act of the felon who breaks into a man's house at 
night with intent of plunder and violence. If Scripture 
did not warrant the figure, we should not, we think, have 
ventured on it Nay, it may be that an inspired Apostle 
would hardly have held this language if his Lord and 
Master had not led the way. The comparison is, in fact, 
suggested by our Lord Jesus Christ Himself, and He 
uses it for a very simple purpose. A simile in Scripture 
is meant to illustrate some single point; and to make 
any larger application of it is to fall into mistakes 
more or less serious. Here it is not the moral character 
of the thie^ but his way of doing his work, which are 
in question. In His great discourse on the destruction 
of the Temple and the end of the world, just before His 
Sufferings, our Lord had bidden His disciples, " Watch 
"efore : for ye know not what hour your Lord doth 
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come. But know this, that if the goodman of the house 
bad known in what watch the thief would come, he would 
have watched, and would not have suffered his house to 
be broken up. Therefore," he adds, ** be ye also ready : 
for in such an hour as ye think not the Son of Man 
Cometh."* St. Luke reports the same words as spoken 
by our Lord,^ but, as might well have been the case, on 
a different occasion. Our Lord does not say, in so many 
words, that the Last Day will come as a thief comes in 
the night; He only refers to the precautions which a 
prudent householder might take against a thief, as an 
illustration of the duty of Christians to watch and prepare 
for the Last Day. St. Paul puts into words that which 
is implied in the Words of Christ, when he says that 
between the circumstances of the Second Advent and 
the inroad of the thief at night, there is, at any rate, 
some kind of common ground or resemblance. 

L 

" The Day of the Lord ! " By this expression must be 
meant a day which will be, in some unique and pre- 
eminent sense. His Day. Of course, all days are really 
" days of the Lord ; " His days Who is the Lord of Time 
and the Lord of Life. "The day is Thine, and the 
night is Thine: Thou hast prepared the light and the 
sun."® All time, like all space, is necessarily within 
the domain of the Infinite and Eternal Being; and in 
this sense, day by day. He makes the outgoings of each 
morning and evening to praise Him.* He cannot be 
restricted to any one period, as though it alone were His ; 
as though other days belonged of right to some human, 
or at any rate created, proprietors. By " the Day of the 

• St. Matt. xxiv. 42-44. ^ St. Luke xii, 39, 40. 

« Ps. Ixxiv. 16. <* 26. Ixv. 8. 
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Lord," to Whom all days of right belong, is meant that 
day on which He will take the first place in the thoughts 
of His creatures. This is the natural sense of similar 
phrases, in the language of common life as well as of the 
Bible. When we speak of the Day of Austerlitz, or the 
Day of Waterloo, we mean those particular days which 
will ever be associated in history with the great battles 
that were fought on them. When a later Psalmist speaks 
of the ** day of Jerusalem," * he means the fatal day of its 
humiliation and ruin. When Isaiah refers to "the day of 
Midian," ^ he is thinking of its memorable overthrow.' In 
these, and like expressions, a day is appropriated to a 
particular subject, because on that day, for whatever 
reason, it has had or will always have a first place in the 
thoughts of men. 

The "Lord's Day"*' — the only New Testament name 
for Sunday— is so called because Christ, by His Besur- 
rection, has made it His own ; so that, on it, we Christians 
owe to Him, week by week, our first thoughts of gratitude 
and praise. " This is the day which the Lord hath made ; 
let us rejoice and be glad in it." ^ And the " Day of the 
Lord," which is yet to come, is the day on which all 
thoughts will turn to Him, whether willingly or by con- 
straint, whether in terror or in joy ; the day on which 
His Throne of Majesty will supersede all human forms 
of power; when His Magnificence will dim all human 
splendour ; when His Truth will silence all human errors 
and guesses ; when His Justice will overshadow all that is 
deemed justice among the sons of men ; a day in which 
everything else but He will so be lost sight of, as to be 
as though it were not ; in which the eternal reality of His 
relation to the world and to men will also be the acknow- 
ledged reality. As the Evangelical Prophet has just told 

. • Pfl. oxxxvii. 7. ^ Isa. ix. 4. ° Rev. i. 10. * Ps. oxviii, 24. 
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U8,* *• The loftiness of man shall be bowed down, and the 
haughtiness of men shall be made low : and the Lord 
alone shall be exalted in that day." 

** The Day of the Lord I " We know it by a more familiar 
name, given it on three occasions by our Lord Himself, 
and on three, at least, by His Apostles. It is the Day of 
Judgment. It is the Day on which He will bring the vast 
and complex moral account between Himself and the 
human race to a close, to a final and irreversible decision. 
Certainly He is always judging us, as He is always uphold- 
ing us in life, always watching and always guarding us. 
Moment by moment, from our first hours of real responsi- 
bility to our last breath, the successive variations of our 
exact moral condition have been registered, with faultless 
accuracy, in the Eternal Mind. It is not to be supposed 
for an instant that a day is yet to come on which, like 
some human judge on the circuit. He will discover for the 
first time, by some laborious legal process, by arguments 
pleaded before Him, or from witnesses examined, what 
manner of men we severally are. ** Thou art about my 
path, and about my bed, and spiest out all my ways. For 
lo, there is not a word in my tongue, but Thou, O Lord, 
knowest it altogether." ^ But on that day, the Day of 
the Lord, the Day of Judgment, what is always true will 
become, so to speak, visible, palpable, acknowledged ; will 
inflict itself with terrific and resistless force upon the 
reluctant senses and imaginations of men. " When the 
Son of Man shall come in His glory, and all His Holy 
Angels with Him, then shall He sit upon the Throne of 
His glory : and before Him shall be gathered all nations : 
and He shall separate them one from the other, as a 
shepherd divideth the sheep from the goats." ^ "The 

• Isa. ii. 17. First Lesson for the EveniDg Service, Advent Sunday, 
^ Ps. cxxxix. 2, 3. . ° St. Matt. xxv. 31, 32. 
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Lord Himself shall descend from Heaven with a shout, 
with the voice of the Archangel, and with the tramp of 
God : and the dead in Christ shall rise first." * " Every 
eye shall see Him, and they also which pierced Him : and 
all the kindreds of the earth shall wail because of Him." ^ 
" We must all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ ; 
that every man may receive for the things done in the 
body, according to that which he hath done, whether it 
be good or bad."*" 

« The Day of the Lord ! " They tell us that this is only 
the Christian form of the old fables of paganism abont 
Minos and Ehadamanthus. It were better to say that 
those pagan fables were broken rays spreading through 
the kingdom of darkness from an original trath taught to 
man's natural conscience ; a truth which Christendom has 
since received in its fulness from the Father of Lights. 
The pagan fable about the Judgment is related to Christ's 
revelation of the Judgment, just as the pagan Olympus is 
related to the Christian Heaven ; just as the dread of an 
after- world of punishment, which haunts the conscience 
and literature of paganism through so many centuries, is 
related to the Scripture revelation of Hell On this side 
is the truth, on that its mutilation, or its caricature, or 
its dim presentiment amid the clouds and the darkness. 
But the original truth is not less true because it is buried 
here or there beneath the typical forms of heathen error ; 
it is the human conscience, after all, taught by God's 
primitive revelation of Nature, which, in some distant age, 
has so buried it. The Church does but give clear, full 
expression to a certainty of which heathenism is always 
more or less mindful — the certainty that all men will and 
must be judged, — when with St. Paul at Athens she pro- 
claims that God " hath appointed a day, in which He will 

• I Thess. iv. i6. ^ Rev. i. 7. « 2 Cor. v. 10. 
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judge the world in righteousness by that Man Whom He 
hath ordained ; whereof He hath given assurance unto all 
men, in that He hath raised Him from the dead." * 



II. 

And this " Day of the Lord will come," we are told, " as 
a thief in the night." What are the ideas which this 
comparison is meant or calculated to suggest to us ? 

I. "As a thief in the night." To most men this com- 
parison will be suggestive, first of all, of fear. A thief 
enters a house at night under circumstances and with an 
object which create natural alarm. He knows what he 
wants; he is aided by the darkness; he is prepared to 
carry out his purpose ; he has anticipated resistance ; he 
has taken his measures. Even if he should meet a man 
upon the staircase as brave and as well-prepared as him- 
self; even if he has, in the end, to escape without eflfect- 
ing his object ; his coming cannot but be regarded with a 
great deal of apprehension and disquiet. 

And the first class of feelings which must arise at the 
thought of the Second Coming of Christ will be of the 
» same character. The old prophets Joel and Malachi, 
when, gazing beyond the horizons of nearer judgments, 
they descried the coming Day of Universal Doom, spoke 
of it as " the great and terrible Day of the Lord," ^ or 
"the great and dreadful Day."** And we, with the 
Gospels in our bands, cannot but echo their language; 
we cannot but own that we, too, are "afraid of God's 
judgments"*^ thus more definitely revealed. 

Yes I it is certain — since God's Word is pledged there- 
to—that a day will come in which the fear of the Lord 

* Acts xvii. 31. ^ Joel ii. 31. * Mai. iv. 5. ^ Ps. oxix. 2a 
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and the glory of His Majesty will be brought before His 
creatures as never before. We shall witness that day, 
each one of us ; the old and young, the foolish and the 
wise, the saved and the lost. As surely as we have seen 
this day's sunlight, we shall hereafter behold the Eternal 
Judge upon His Throne, the countless multitudes before 
Him, the division between His creatures — deep and im- 
passable — the disciplined activities of the angels, the 
issues, on this side and on that, as all gradually settles 
down into the final unchangeable award. Great artists 
have dared to pourtray tliat day ; in a past age Michael 
Angelo ; in this, Cornelius, But in presence of that scene 
the highest genius is powerless ; it must content itself at 
best with snatches of bliss and of agony; with glimpses 
and fragments of a scene too vast, too sublime, too terrific^ 
to submit to the conditions even of the highest art. 
Scripture is always far in advance of anything that art 
can attempt on such a subject ; and as we follow its dis- 
closures, we exclaim — 

" Great G^od, what do I see and hear ? 

The end of things created : 
The Judge of aU men doth appear 

On clouds of glory seated : 
The trumpet sounds, the graves restore 
The dead which they contained before.*' 

And we add, " I am afraid of Thy judgments.'* 

But is this all? Surely no; the last word of the 
Gospel is not fear but love, not disquiet but peace. If 
we will, the Judge on His Throne may be our Friend 
and Saviour; and His Angels the ministers, not of 
justice, but of grace ; and we, instead of calling on the 
mountains to fall on us and the rocks to cover us,^ may 
be bold to look up and lift up our heads, knowing that 
• Bov. vi. IS, i6. 
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our redemption draweth nigh.* " Who shall lay anything 
to the charge of God's elect? It is God that justifieth 
them. Who is he that condemneth ? It is Christ that 
dieth, yea rather, that is risen again, Who is even at 
the Bight Hand of God," to intercede and to pardon.*^ 
The question is, What are our relations to Him now; 
what our faith, our love, our repentance, our obedience ? 
It is in the spring that the autumn crops are sown ; it is 
in youth that the fortunes of life are shaped ; it is during 
the years of time that men decide how they will meet 
the Judgment. 

2. " As a thief in the night." A second truth which is 
suggested by this figure is the suddenness of Christ's 
Coming. Here is the contrast it will present to many of 
God's judgments in this life. They approach us with 
measured steps ; we see them coming ; we calculate the 
pace of their advance ; we know, almost to a moment, when 
and how they will announce themselves. They reach us 
through the world of nature or of man ; and the natural 
and human world lies open to our observation, and we 
know something of the laws that govern it. Take the 
three judgments which are not seldom put together in the 
Bible ; war, famine, pestilence. Neither of these comes 
upon us as does a robber in the house at night. Before 
a war breaks out we mark the causes which are likely to 
provoke it ; the antipathies of race, the aspirations or the 
wrongs of nations, the bias and influence of leading men, 
the pressure of circumstances, the drift of currents of 
popular feeling. The cloud darkens gradually before it 
bursts ; at least, this is so generally the case, that the 
exception proves the rule. So with famine. We observe 
in particular conditions of the atmosphere that which 
» St. Luke xxi. ?8. * Rom. viii. 33, 34. 
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will produce a failure of the crops over a wide extent of 
country ; and we know that this failure, in the absence 
of sufiScient communications by land or water, will lead 
to famine in particular districts. Thus many months may 
elapse after the first apprehensions of the coming trial 
before its pressure is actually felt. So it is to a certain 
extent even with pestilence, or, at any rate, with a large 
number of fatal epidemic disectses. When the Asiatic 
cholera last visited this country, its gradual advance across 
Europe from city to city was noted, just as if it had 
been a great personage on his travels, whose movements 
might be anticipated, since he was clearly on his way to 
England. And we know that a hot season, or a great 
abundance of raw fruit, or bad sanitary arrangements in 
a crowded town, will bring fever in their train ; and when 
the outbreak occurs, it is impossible to say that it is un- 
expected. Neither war, nor famine, nor pestilence comes 
on man, ordinarily speaking, like the thief in the night. 

But with the Second Coming of Jesus Christ it will be 
otherwise. There are, indeed, certain signs visible to the 
skilled sight of faith, but unobserved by those who walk 
by sight ; signs which will precede the Advent ; signs in 
the world of thought and in the world of matter ; wide- 
spread intellectual confusion, political and social per- 
plexity, material ruin, " signs in the sun, and in the moon, 
and in the stars ; and upon earth distress of nations, and 
perplexity ; men's hearts failing them for fear." * Nay, as 
St. Paul explained to the Thessalonians in his Second 
Letter, when they had understood his first words on the 
subject too narrowly, there will be a falling away from 
the Faith, and a personage will come who will embody 
all the hostilities towards God that are scattered through- 
out human nature and history.^ No person answering to 
•^ Bt Luke xxi. 25, 26. ^ 2 Tbess. ii. 5-10; 
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the Apostle's description of the Antichrist wonld seem 
as yet to have appeared, though thoughtful and religious 
minds may and do recognize in the present circumstances 
of the world some signs of his approach. But his appear- 
ance and all that follows may well be sudden enough; 
and " he will be consumed by the breath of the Mouth of 
Christ, and destroyed at the Brightness of His Coming." * 
Thus, in reality, " of that day and that hour knoweth no 
man, but the Father Which is in Heaven." ^ We only 
know that it will come when men least expect it, and 
that it will be the fullest justification of the proverb, 
*• Nothing is probable except the unforeseen." Are we 
looking out for it ? 

To keep watch for that which is certain, which will 
come unexpectedly, which will affect us most intimately, 
is only common sense. We know how it is in ordinary 
life. The case occurs to me of a man who has been told 
that a relation may return any day from a distant colony, 
and raise questions in the law courts which will imperil 
his own right to his property. The man cannot help 
giving a great deal of thought to this expected arrival. 
His mind reverts to the topic when he has nothing else 
to do. He looks nervously, morning by morning, at the 
list of ships which arrive and sail ; he knows the main 
lines of packets by heart ; he takes a new interest in the 
weather, in the telegraphic accounts of storms, in the 
accounts of recent voyages which other travellers have 
made. The whole subject is full of practical interest for 
him ; his thoughts settle round it by a kind of mental 
gravitation, which needs no outward exhortation or impulse 
to second its force. 

The Second Coming of Christ is much more certain 
than that of the colonist in question, who may die or 
» 2 Tbess. ii. 8. >» St, Mark xiii. 32. 
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be drowned before he touches the shores of England. 
Christ's Coming is as certain as His Word is sure* But 
are we looking out for it? It may not come to us on 
this side of the grave ; but ifc will practically have come 
to^us at death. At once certain and uncertain — certain 
as to its reality, and uncertain as to its date — it bids us^ 
at least, keep watch for it. A Christian's first practical 
anxiety should be expressed in his Master's words, 
" Lest coming suddenly He find " me "sleeping."* 

3. "As a thief in the night." The figure suggests, 
thirdly, something which cannot be prevented by any efforts 
of our own. The man whose home is broken into may 
resist the thief; but he -cannot ward off the attack by 
any preventive measures. To do this he must be in the 
confidence of his assailant ; whereas, it is his assailant's 
purpose to keep him in the dark. 

Here again there is a contrast between the Last 
Judgment and the visitations which I have already 
noticed. In view of the approach of war, famine, and 
pestilence, man is very far from powerless. Not merely 
can he do much to limit the range of these disasters ; he 
can do much to prevent them. What is war ? War is 
the product of human misconduct ; of human ambitions, 
human greed, human cruelty, human injustice. Let these 
be curbed and cured by the advancing Gospel, and wars 
will become first rare, then impossible. What is famine ? 
Famine is, at least not seldom, the consequence of want 
of foresight, bad communications, reckless administration, 
wasteful expenditure. As these are corrected by the 
industry and resolution of mankind, we may not say that 
famines will never occur ; but they will be, in not a few 
cases, prevented. What is pestilence? Pestilence \% 

• St. Mark xiii. 36, 
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constantly the product of bad air, bad drainage, bad food, 
close and fetid dwelling-houses. It may be checked, nay, 
often arrested altogether, by that physical knowledge and 
skill which is so great a gift of Grod to our modern world ; 
by removing the conditions which assist infection; by 
promptly confronting the first symptom of disease with 
its remedy or its antidote. 

But, as against the Coming of Christ in the clouds of 
heaven, how can man take any precautions whatever? 
The causes which will determine that event lie as entirely 
beyond human control as do the movements of the planets. 
If we may observe, or think that we can observe, some of 
these causes, we can do nothing beyond observing them. 
We can, indeed, pray, ** Lord Jesus, come quickly." • We 
can be " looking for and hasting to the coming of the 
Day of God,"^ as the Apostle bids us. But we cannot 
prevent, if we would, the Inevitable ; we can but prepare 
to meet it. 



III. 

Prepare to meet it ! Are we doing this ? 

We may prepare for the Day of Judgment by judging 
ourselves in self-examination. We may erect, each of us 
in his own heart, a tribunal, and bid our acts, our words, 
our thoughts, our habits, our motives, our hopes, our 
fears, our passions, our shortcomings, our training and 
respecting of conscience, our loyalty to duty and prin- 
ciple, our relations to our dependents, friends, superiors, 
pass before it. In these inmost recesses of being, in 
moments of entire sincerity with self, we may hear, if we 
will, the echoes of the Voice of Christ in mercy or ia 
» Bey. xxii, 20. *» 2 St. Pet iii, I2. 
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condemnation, as that Voice will sound to us from the 
Judgment Throne. In view of the future which awaits 
us, no moments of life are better spent than those which 
we spend in endeavouring to anticipate the verdict of the 
Great Judge ; in the solitude of our chambers, night by 
night, before we lie down to rest. 

We may also prepare for the Day of Judgment by 
worship — public and private. Worship is the act by 
which the human soul places itself consciously in the 
Presence of the Eternal Judge. It has many other aspects 
and uses than this; but they are not now in question. 
Before the Christian worshipper, the Throne in Heaven, 
OQ which sits the Judge of all, is constantly present. We 
address Him as " Maker of all things, Judge of all men.'* 
Observe in the Psalms — those models of worship in all 
its aspects and for aU time — how constantly the Judicial 
Majesty of God is before the Psalmist. " Judge me, O 
Lord, according to Thy Righteousness ; " * " Arise, Thou 
Judge of the world ; " ^ — these are the cries of the soul to 
Him Who will "judge the world with righteousness, and 
minister true judgment unto the people." ^ And what is 
our first act when we engage in the ordinary Morning 
and Evening Service of the Church ? Is it not " to ac- 
knowledge and confess our manifold sins and wickedness ; 
and that we should not dissemble nor cloke them before 
the Face of Almighty God our Heavenly Father; but 
confess them with an humble, lowly, penitent, and obedient 
heart ; to the end that we may obtain forgiveness of the 
same, by His Infinite Goodness and Mercy"? In the 
General Confession, accordingly, we place ourselves in 
spirit before the Judge, and tell Him, of our free will, 
what we are, and ask Him for grace and pity. And this, 
» Ps. XXXV. 24. ^ Ps, xciv. 2, . * Pb. ix. 8. 
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with all that follows — the acknowledgment of His Majesty 
in the Psalms, the listening to His warnings in the Lessons, 
the communion, however imperfect and poor, with Him 
Who, as the Eternal and the True, is beyond the senses, 
in the Prayers, — all this does prepare for judgment. It 
acclimatizes the soul to a region upon which it will enter 
decisively at death ; it renders familiar the thoughts and 
acts which will alone be tolerable when we are before the 
Judgment-seat. And since in public worship we feel 
ourselves surrounded by a large company of souls, all 
presumably engaged in seeking the Face of Jesus Christ, 
in contrition first, and then in praise and supplication, 
the distinctive work of preparation for judgment is made 
easier by this association ; here, close at our side, is, at 
any rate, a small portion of that great multitude which 
will be gathered one day, together with ourselves, before 
the Tribunal of the Eedeemen 

Once more, we may prepare for the Day of Judgment 
by devoting one day in the year, or in six months, or in 
each month, as may be possible, to making, in a business- 
like way, an especial preparation for death. Death, like 
judgment, often comes as a thief. Death is only ^' the king 
of terrors " * because he is so often quite unprepared for. 
Death is the ante-chamber of the Judgment-hall ; but, as 
far as we are individually concerned, our eternal state will 
have been already settled when we die. There may be, 
after death and before the General Judgment, an increase 
of light and peace to the faithful departed, such as is 
hinted at when St. Paul makes " the Day of Christ " alone 
the limit of progressive growth in the Christian soul ; ^ but 
the question whether we are saved or lost will have been 
fixed at death. And, therefore, to prepare for death is 
• Job xviii. 14. ^ Phil. i. 6. 
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a man's true and most serious business throughout life. 
No serious prepariation for death will ever be made 
by those who do not make a business of making it. 
One day, from time to time, snatched from the busiest 
life, and devoted to self-examination, to prayer, to the 
review of old and to the formation of new resolutions ; 
one day passed entirely with Jesus Christ our Crucified 
Eedeemer, our future Judge, but now, if we will, our 
Friend and Helper ; one day in which that which perishes 
is set aside, and the eye is fixed steadily, resolutely, on 
that which lasts; one day when we think over, one by 
one, that company of souls whom we have known, per- 
haps loved, here, and who have gone, with what results 
we know not certainly, across those dark waters to the 
brink of which we are hastening. Oh ! depend upon it, 
to have a definite rule like this is light, hope, vigour, 
improvement. **Ye," say^ the Apostle, to the Thessa- 
lonians, " are not in darkness, that that day should over- 
take you as a thief."* God grant that it may be so with 
us too! But this must depend upon the use we make of 
what remains to us of time ; it may be, of the very few 
years, or months, or weeks, or days, that do still remain 
of it to some of us. 

* I Thess. V. 4. 



SERMON XXIII. 

THE GREAT ACCOUNT. 

(second SUNDAY IN ADVENT.) 

Rom, xit. 12. 

80 then every one of ua shaXl give account of himself to Qod. 

LAST Sunday we were coDsidering this question — What 
is implied about the Second Coining of Jesus Christ, 
when the Apostle compares it to the inroad of a thief 
in the night ? It was only by the way that we touched 
on its main purpose, that is to say, the Final Judgment 
of all men; and the season of the Advent, and the 
importance of the matter itself, equally warrant us in 
returning to it to-day. 

When St. Paul says that " every man shall give an 
account of himself to God," he makes one of the most 
solenm statements that are to be found even in his 
Epistles. He is led into making it, as we should say, 
quite incidentally; he wants to lay down a principle, 
which would check the rash judgments that were 
common among Christians at Bome in his day, respect- 
ing the private religious observances of their Christian 
neighbours. Some of the Roman Christians, it seems, 
were vegetarians ; others ate anything they fell in with. 
Some of them observed private anniversaries ; to others 
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all days were pretty much alike. As yet the Church 
had not laid down any rules about these matters for 
Christians ; and no individual Christian might challenge 
another's liberty or judge another's conduct, ** Why," 
asks the Apostle, " dost thou judge thy brother ? or why 
dost thou set at nought thy brother? for we shall all 
stand before the judgment-seat of Christ. For it is 
written. As I live, saith the Lord, every knee shall bow 
to Me, and every tongue shall confess to Grod. So then 
every one of us shall give account of himself to God." * 

Here is a solemn truth, which must, we think, have 
at once lifted the thoughts of the Apostle's Eoman 
readers above the controversies in which they were 
engaged, into a higher and a serener atmosphere. What- 
ever food they ate or did not eat, whatever days they 
did or did not observe, one thing was certain. They 
would have to give an account of the act or the omis- 
sion, as of everything else in their lives. " Every one 
of us shall give account of himself to God." 



I. 

Here, then, we have, first of all, a broad statement 
as to something which every human being has to do. 
Every one of us has to give an account. When this 
account is to be given, where it is to be given, how it is 
to be given ; these are questions of the highest interest. 
But for the moment we are looking only at the general 
fact of the accountability of man. This is the aspect in 
which, for the time, man presents himself to the Apostle; 
he has to give an account of himself. Certainly human 
nature has many sides, and other qualities or endowments 
than this have been reckoned man's distinguishing cha- 
• Bom. xiv. 10-12, 
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racteristic. By one, inan*8 gift of reason ; by another, his 
possession of free-will ; by a third, his capacity for social 
progress ; by a fourth, his power of turning thought back 
upon itself, in other words, his capacity for reflection. 
The Apostle looks out upon human nature; he fixes his 
eye on the men and women whom he sees passing before 
him in the streets of an Asiatic or a Greek town ; and 
he says to himself, " Each of these people has to give an 
account." Much else about them is solemn, interesting, 
attractive. But this one thing is more serious than all 
else ; they have, each of them, before their destiny takes 
its final shape, to go through a scene of matchless im- 
portance, in itself and in its issues ; they have to make 
answer for themselves to a Being Who knows all about 
them ; they are, and, if they do not know it already, 
they will find themselves to be, responsible. 

" Eesponsibility ! " It is one of those great words which, 
if they are dwelt upon, shape the thoughts and wills and 
lives of men. There are not many such words in any 
language ; words which have this high privilege of repre- 
senting the deepest and most fundamental truths that 
can sway the soul of man. ** Responsibility," however, is 
one such word, and ** duty " is another. But, of the two 
words, " responsibility " is the more solemn and the more 
powerful. My duty is that which as a man, as a Chris- 
tian, I have to do. My responsibility recalls the account 
which I must render for what I do, and for what I leave 
undone. Duty looks to the present ; responsibility to the 
present and to the future. Duty may seem at first to 
represent the more disinterested of the two ideas ; respon- 
sibility, human nature being what it is, is the more 
practically vigorous. " Duty " is a word which men may 
accustom themselves to use who have no exact answer to 
give to the question why duty is duty; why virtue is 
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right, and vioe wrong ; why industry, honesty, and self- 
sacrifice are praiseworthy, and sloth, deceit, and self-indul- 
gence blamable. But ** responsibility " is a word which 
no man would use thinkingly who has not a great deal 
to say upon these topics. A man who does not look 
beyond the grave, may talk in a rague yet sincere way 
about his dnty, using that word of what he has to do in 
bis present position, and perhaps in order to keep it. 
But no man talks of responsibility — in the serious sense 
of that term — ^wbo does not know and feel that " it is 
appointed unto men once to die, and after death the 
judgment." * England, we know, expects every man to do 
his duty, here and now. But St. Paul says, " Every one 
of us shall have to give an account of himself to God.'* 

Not that a man need be a Christian in order to believe 
that he has to give an account of himself hereafter. The 
Moslems, for instance, believe this as sincerely as we 
do ; and if this is one of the fragments of truth which 
they have borrowed from the Christian Scriptures, it is 
probably retained because man's natural conscience bears 
snch striking witness to its justice. 

It is impossible to believe in a Moral Buler of the 
world, and to believe that He has made His last reckoning 
with every man on this side of the grave. There is too 
much of wronged innocence, too much of unpunished 
wrong, to allow of such a belief as this. If all ended here, 
the actual state of the world would make belief in One 
perfectly Good God all but impossible. It would force us^ 
perhaps, to think of a god who was force and intelligence 
without being goodness ; or of two beings, one good ancT) 
one evil, not unequally matched in power, who made the* 
world of men the scene of their struggles for mastery, and\ 
with very varying results. Wherever men have risen to ^ 

^ 

i 
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belief in a Moral God, they have necessarily believed also 
in sorae sort of future account, on the ground that the 
area of operations afforded by human life in this eajthly 
sphere is apparently too confined to enable a perfectly 
Holy Being satisfactorily to vindicate within its frontiers 
His essential character of Justice in dealing with His 
moral creatures. Thus it is that we find the presentiment 
of judgment largely spread beyond the limits of the 
Church of God. Many of the better kind of heathen, from 
age to age, would have repeated thus far the Creed of the 
Apostle. " We men are responsible agents ; every one of 
us shall give account of himself hereafter." Seneca did 
say, not merely that such an account was to be expected, but 
that the thought of it was a great help to virtuous* action. 
Who of us does not recognize the solemnity with which 
a man's life is invested, when some trial, or danger, or 
suffering, is known to be inevitable by himself and by 
those who are in his company ? This is the secret of the 
interest with which a soldier is regarded when he is setting 
out for a campaign. We must have lately read accounts 
of the emotion with which the troops, departing to take 
a share in the struggle now going forward in the East, 
have been greeted by their countrymen. And the reason 
is, that however much the men who compose a regiment 
or a battalion may differ from each other in countenance,, 
in bearing, in antecedents, in other claims on our notice,, 
this is certain about all and each of them, that they will 
have to encounter the shock of battle, with all its tragic 
liabilities. That one clearly ascertained point of their 
impending destiny is the true secret of the interest with 
which we regard them ; and we must have been conscious 
of the same feeling if, by any chance, we have ever had 
to visit a person who is under sentence of death. What* 
ever he may have been or may be, all is dwarfed in our 
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minds by the thought of the stern penalty which shortly 
awaits him^ at a fixed hour, in a fixed place^ at the hand 
of the law. And yet, if we would look at things as they 
are, there is every reason for extending this specific in- 
terest to every member of our race. Whatever else may 
be uncertain respecting the future of us who are assembled 
in this Cathedral, it is certain that, one and all of us, we 
shall die, and shall after death have to give an account. 
Of all men who have ever lived on this earth ; of all who 
will live until the end comes; of all whom we have seen 
in life, it may be only once ; of all of whom we have only 
heard ; of those nearest and dearest to us, and those most 
remote, whether in age or station, or character, or occu- 
pations, one fact is equally true, and it invests every one 
of their lives with an equal solemnity. They will give 
an account hereafter. 

II. 

Every one of us, then, shall give an account; every one 
of us is responsible. But responsible for what ? What 
is it respecting which we have to give the account ? The 
Apostle answers this question by saying, *' Every one of 
us shall give account of or concerning himself .^ 

What is the ground of this particular responsibility ? 
Why is a man responsible for himself? Why shall we, 
each one of us, have to give an account of that which we 
do, and that which we leave undone ; of that which we 
are, and of that which we are not, but might and should 
be ; of that which we believe, and that which we do not, 
but could and should believe ; of the motives which really 
sway us ; of the passions which most powerfully affect us ; 
of the influence which we exert on those around us, and 
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which they in turn exert upon ourselves ; of the drift and 
current of our lives, as they lie beneath an Eye Which 
surveys them from first to last, without prejudice, without 
passion, searchingly, unerringly ? 

The answer is, because all this is for us, more or less 
directly, a matter of choice. Our acts, our omissions, 
our moral character, our moral deficiencies, our faith, our 
failure to believe, our ruling motives, our ruling passions, 
our relations, active and passive, towards those around us, 
the course of our existence, be it upward or downward, are 
the result of choice. Acts of choice, carrying with them, 
more or less completely, the whole impetus of our being, 
and extending over some scores of years, it may be ; mil- 
lions upon millions of these acts, determining in a parti- 
cular direction the general movement of our wills, have 
made us what we are. They have determined what we 
now do and what we omit to do; what we believe and 
what we reject ; the direction in which we are tending, 
the abandonment of all that we are leaving more and 
more behind us. 

Doubtless this is not the whole account of the matter. 
Each of us starts with a natural outfit, which helps us 
to a good choice or makes it difficult. Then, again, the 
opportunities of our several lives differ almost incalculably. 
And, as we Christians believe, the Grace of Baptism, and 
the assistance of the Holy Spirit, given again and again 
afterwards, though it does not act irresistibly, and force a 
man to Heaven against his will, yet is a great force on the 
right side. But, allowing for all this, we are in the main, 
and we shall be still more, what we have made ourselves ; 
and on this account we are responsible. Eesponsibility 
goes hand in hand with power. No man is responsible for 
his size, or for the colour of his hair, or for the number of 
his brothers and sisters ; these things are out of his power. 
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His responsibility begins when his power of choice begins ; 
it varies with that power ; and upon the use he makes of 
it will depend the kind of account which, sooner or later, 
he will have to give. 

It will be, most assuredly, of ourselves that we each one 
of us shall have to give account. All of us die, yet we 
each of us die alone. We shall be judged in an innumer- 
able company, yet we shall be judged singly. There will 
be no getting off, as in some human court of justice, under 
the cover of a great multitude, or in a universal scramble 
and confusion. To each one of us the Day of Account 
will be like the Love of God, in that, so far as we are 
concerned, it exists for ourselves alone, and so perfectly 
that for the moment we might suppose it to have no 
relation whatever to other beings. 

" Every man shall give account of himself J* It would 
not be diflScult for many of us to give an account, more 
or less exhaustive, of others. We spend our time in think- 
ing them over, talking them over, discussing them. We 
know, it may be, some true things about them ; we suspect 
a great deal which is not true, but utterly false. To some 
of us, it may be, this discussion of others presents itself 
as at once an amusement and a relief. It is an amuse- 
ment, for it costs us nothing to dwell on their failings ; and 
human nature, when we have no immediate stake in it, is 
always amusing. And it is a relief. To talk about others 
keeps us at the circumference of our own life ; far, very far 
away from the centre. We dread being near the centre ; 
we do not wish to be with ourselves, within ourselves, 
alone with ourselves. There are wounds beneath the 
surface which we would not or dare not probe ; there are 
memories from which we fly, if we can manage it, to some- 
thing outside and beyond them. Yet, after all, it is of 
ourselves that we shall have to give account. Others will 
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only come into that account so far as they depend on us ; 
so far as we may have wronged, or injured, or otherwise 
affected them. Their shortcomings may now take that 
place in our thoughts which ought to be given to our own. 
But a day will come when this will be impracticable. 
We shall be isolated before the Eternal Judge. We 
shall form part of a countless multitude, but He will deal 
with each one of us as if we stood alone before Him, and 
all the rays of His Infinite Wisdom and Justice were 
concentrated on our case. 



III. 

It is, then, of ourselves that we must, each one of us, 
give account. But to whom is this account to be given ? 
Again the Apostle says, "Every one of us shall give 
account of himself to God." 

It stands to reason, my brethren, that an account must 
be given, if given at all, to some person. Responsibility 
implies a person, to whom the responsible man is respon- 
sible. There is no such tiling as responsibility, except in 
the language of poetry and metaphor, to an idea, or an 
abstraction, or a fancy in the ale A responsible man, I 
repeat it, is responsible to some person ; whether to one 
or more persons, whether to a human or a superhuman 
person. All human society is based on and kept together 
by this law of responsibility to persons. We all know 
that servants are responsible to their masters, and children 
' to their pai*ents and teachers, and soldiers to their com- 
manding officers, and the clerks in a great business house 
to the partners, and those who are dependent on others to 
those on whom they depend. Not that responsibility to 
persons is confined only to the young, or the employed, 
or the subordinate, or the dependent ; not that responsi- 
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bility is found only at the base of society. On the con- 
trary, the higher you mount the greater the responsibility, 
because, as we have already seen, responsibility implies 
power and grows with power, so that where there is most 
power there is most responsibility. In reality masters 
are more responsible than servants, and parents than 
children, and oflScers than the soldiers whom they com- 
mand, and the heads of a great firm than the clerks in 
their employment, and employers and superiors generally 
than those whom they employ and who depend on them. 
But to whom do these highly placed people, more respon- 
sible because invested with more power, owe their debt of 
responsibility? Well, in some cases we still can follow 
the subject upwards, from one superior to another, from 
one depositary of responsibility to a greater, till we reach 
the summit. But to whom is the highest of all, the king, 
or head of the government, responsible? In what are 
called absolute monarchies he is practically responsible 
only to God ; and if you could be certain of always having 
for a monarch a man of great wisdom and of entire 
integrity of purpose, perhaps this would be the simplest, 
the most useful, and beneficent kind of government. But 
as you cannot be certain of this, or, to speak more plainly, 
can only secure it very rarely indeed, it has happened 
that in all free countries, as they are called, government 
itself is made ultimately responsible to the common judg- 
ment of those whom it governs — responsible to the people 
This has really been the principle of our English Consti- 
tution for nearly two centuries, and it illustrates the law 
on which society is based — that every man is responsible 
to some one else. Kesponsibility, then, is the law of 
human society ; and yet there are always certain members 
of society who seem to escape it, to be somehow respon- 
sible to no one. - Wealthy people, with no relations, who, 
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as they say, " can do what they like " with their money ; 
idle people, with no duties or engagements, who have, as 
they put it, to kill time ; clever writers or speakers, with 
no clear sense of truth or duty, who think that they may 
write or say just what occurs to them without let or hin* 
drance ; — if these men are really responsible, to whom are 
they responsible ? So far as this world is concerned, they 
seem to go through it without having to answer to any- 
body. 

If we could consider these cases in detail, we should, 
I think, see that the absence of any human person to 
whom responsibility is due is apparent only, and not real. 
But, be this as it may, most assuredly there is One 
Being to Whom all must give account of themselves, 
sooner or later ; both those who have to give account to 
their fellow-men, and those who seem in this life to 
escape all real responsibility whatever. One such Being, 
I say, there is to Whom we are all responsible — the Holy 
and Eternal God. Our responsibility to Him rests on a 
strict basis of right ; we answer to Him for the use we 
have or have not made of the powers and faculties which 
He has given us, and because they are His gifts. It is as 
'' the Maker of all things" that He is "the Judge of all 
men." * The Parable of the Talents ^ is the key to this 
aspect of human life. Whatever we possess comes from 
Him, and He expects it to be accounted for. All those 
to whom men are here responsible are shadows of the 
Divine Authority ; the parent, the teacher, the master, 
the magistrate, the monarch, nay, in its collective sense, 
the people. Behind each of these authorities, partial and 
transient. He stands, the real, the Everlasting Judge of 
men, to Whom in the last resort all His responsible crea- 
tures must give account. There is often something arti- 
* Confession in the CJominunion Service. ^ St. Matt. xxv. 14-30. 
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ficial in the relation which^ in this life^ makes one man 
answerable for his conduct to another ; St. Paul, for in- 
stance, to Felix, or Thrasea' to Nero. The relation may have 
grown up out of a state of things now obsolete ; it may be 
altogether at issue with the relative worth of the two men. 
But of this artificiality there is no trace whatever in the 
relation of responsibility in which every soul stands towards 
Almighty God. All are equally indebted to Him ; all are 
equally dependent on Him ; His claims upon and rights 
over all are equally absolute ; and before Him, the Abso- 
lute and the All-Holy, each and all of the children of men 
are as nothing ; " the children of men are deceitful upon 
the weights, they are altogether lighter than vanity itself." ^ 
Every man must give account of himself to God. And 
when we think of what Grod is, we perceive what this 
account must be. It will not be rendered to Him by 
our fears, or our sensitiveness, or our bad memories, or 
our dulness of conscience, or our false and artificial views 
of truth and duty. True, we shall give it; and yet 
He will receive or exact it in utter indep^idence of us. 
He will read us off, as being what we are, as being all 
that already He knows us to be. All the veils which 
hide us from each other, or from ourselves, will drop 
away before the glance of His Eye. Even now " there is 
no creature that is not manifest in His sight; for all 
things are naked and open unto the Eye of Him with 
Whom we have to do." ^ Even now, all that each of us 
owes to Grod ; what graces He has given us, what dangers 
and sufferings He has spared us ; He knows, and as yet 
He only knows. But when we come to give in our 
account, we shall know too. A flood of light will be 
poured from His Throne, across the whole course of our 
» Plin., ^jp., Tii. 19; viii. 22. Tao., ul»»., xvi. 25, 26. 
^ Pfl. Ixii. 9. « Heb. iv. 13. 
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lives, and into every crevice of our souls and characters* 
Whatever His verdict upon us may be, our consciences 
will have to aflSrm its justice. We shall see ourselves by 
His Light, as He sees us, as we have never seen ourselves 
before. We shall know what He meant us to be, what 
we might have been, what we are, as never before. All 
the illusions of our present life, all the fabrics of self- 
satisfoction built up by the kind words of friends or by 
the insincerities of flatterers, all the atmosphere of twi- 
light which here encompasses our spiritual state, will 
have rolled away ; we shall stand out in the Light before 
the Eternal Judge and before ourselves. It may be that 
we have clung to some hope that we live unobserved by 
Him ; that we are beyond the eyesight of the Being of 
beings. It will be impossible to think thus in the Day 
of Account. " They say. Tush, the Lord shall not see; 
neither shall the God of Jacob regard it. Take heed, ye 
unwise among the people ; O ye fools, when will ye under- 
stand ? He that planted the ear, shall He not hear ? or 
He that made the eye, shall He not see? or He that 
nurtureth the heathen, it is He that teacheth man know- 
ledge, shall not He punish?" * 

IV. 

It has been said that the strongest of all the motives 
that can change a man's life, within and without, for his 
lasting good, is the love of God. If we could love God 
sincerely for twenty-four hours, we should be other men ; 
we should be capable, spiritually speaking, of almost any- 
thing. But, if this be so, the next motive in the order of 
efl&ciency is, beyond all doubt, the remembrance of the 
inevitable last account which we must each of us give 
• Ps. xoiv. 7-10. 
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before the judgment-seat of Christ. If we could only 
let that truth sink into our souls and take possession of 
them ; if, as we leave this Sacred Place, instead of saying 
to a neighbour, " What did you think of the anthem, or of 
the sermon ? " we could silently make up our minds to 
live henceforth as men who would remember day by day 
that they have to be judged by a Holy God, we should 
find that that resolution would do three things for us. 

I. It would act as a check upon us. It may be that 
until now we have gone through life like grown-up 
schoolboys, saying and doing just what we like, with 
no thought beyond each act, each word. It may be that 
we pride ourselves on being untrammelled by creeds and 
scruples ; on being, 6is we say, unconventional ; on under- 
standing life to mean chiefly freedom ; freedom to think, 
to say, to do, to be what we like, without let or hindrance. 
So we bound along the path of earthly existence, with 
boisterous, irrepressible spirits ; as though along that path 
no mistakes could possibly be made by any bold traveller ; 
as though in the end it led to nowhere in particular. 
So we bound along, as if engaged in a continuous frolic ; 
as if existence were an immense and inexhaustible joke 
from beginning to end. And thus we pass from boyhood 
to manhood, and from ripe manhood to its decline, as men 
who had eyes, and ears, and thought, and imagination, and 
sympathy ready for almost anything except the one 
question. What is therie beyond ? 

And here it is that the thought of the future account 
does sometimes act as a sudden, solemn check, not 
merely upon gross sin, but upon aimlessness, frivolity, 
lack of serious purpose in act and word. A voice comes 
to us in the dead of night, or in some moment of enforced 
solitude, and it whispers, "This is all very well, but you 
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have to give an account to God." So of old said the 
Preacher, the son of David, king in Jerusalem : " Truly 
the light is sweet, and a pleasant thing it is for the eyes to 
behold the sun : but if a man live many years, and rejoice in 
them all ; yet let him remember the days of darkness. . • . 
Eejoice, young man, in thy youth ; and let thy heart 
cheer thee in the days of thy youth, and walk in the ways 
of thine heart, and in the sight of thine eyes : but know 
thou, that for all these things God will bring thee into 
judgment." * So said the Beloved Apostle in his island- 
prison : " And I saw the dead, small and great, stand before 
God ; and the books were opened : and another book was 
opened, which is the Book of Life : and the dead were 
judged out of those things which were written in the 
books, according to their works." ^ And if, when a man 
got up in the morning, he would say to himself solemnly, 
" I shall have one day to account for what I do and say 
and think to-day ; " and if, ere he lay him down at night, 
he would say to himself solemnly — out loud, if necessary 
— " I shall have to account before God for what I have 
done and said and thought, and failed to think and say 
and do, to-day,*' he would find at the end of six months 
the truth of that saying of St. Augustine, " Nothing has 
contributed more powerfully to wean me from all that 
held me down to earth than the thought, constantly dwelt 
upon, of death and of the last account." ® 

2. This resolution to give thought to the last account 
would prove also a most useful stimuliis. If some men 
regard life as a playground, others treat it as a dormi- 
tory. They use it, with all its opportunities, as an oppor- 
tunity for a long doze. They shrink from its demands 
upon their exertions; from the repeated calls to do 

• Eccl. xi. 7-9. *> Rev. xx. 12. " Con/., Bk. vi. [xvi.] 26. 
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something for Grod's glory, something for the benefit of 
others, something for true self-improvement, as if these 
invitations were merely the importunate voice of an un- 
deserving beggar, or the ravings of a fanatic. They are 
indolent at twenty; and they say that when they are 
thirty they will be active men; men of prayer, men of 
wrork, men of resolution and self-sacrifice. But thirty 
comes, and finds them, if I may put it so, still in bed, with 
just those companions round them who assure them that 
they will be in time to make a fair use of life, if they are 
up and doing at forty. The years soon pa^, and forty is 
upon them, and still they are where and what they were. 
They are still alive to the necessity of some effort, but 
ar man, so they say, is not old at forty ; and meanwhile, 
" a little more sleep, a little more slumber, a little more 
feeding of the hands to sleep." * And so they reach fifty, 
or sixty, when youth has fairly passed, and habits have 
stiffened around them; and it is too late to rise. If 
anything can save them, surely it is the overwhelm- 
ing thought of the account which they must give ; the 
account of all that they haye received — strength, in- 
tellect, income, time, friends, God's grace, good thoughts 
and impulses, bright visions of usefulness and happiness, 
repeated discontent with self — only to be wasted, only to 
be thrown aside, as if they had never been received at all. 
" Awake thou that sleepest,. and arise from the dead, and 
Christ shall give thee light ! " ^ The light of His Wisdom, 
streaming on thy soul, from the words written in His 
Gospel; the light of His Love, shining from the Cross 
on which He died for thee ; the light of His Justice, as, 
thy yet lingering faith tells thee, He will appear in the 
clouds of Heaven, coming to judge the quick and the 
dead ; — this may yet save thee, ere it is too late. 
• Prov. vi. 10.^ *> Eph. v. 14. 
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3. Once more, the resolve to think much of the last 
account would act like the old Jewish Law; it would 
be a schoolmaster to bring the soul to the feet of Jesus 
Christ * For the thought of that account forces us to 
think over our lives ; not once or twice, but often ; not 
superficially, but with a determination, if possible, to see 
ourselves as we are. To think of the last account often 
and seriously is to endeavour to anticipate its result, as 
far as we are ourselves concerned; to act on St. Paul's 
hint, *'If we would judge ourselves, we should not be 
judged."*^ And when we do this, what do we find but 
weakness, perverseness, determination to go wrong, in- 
difference to God's leading, all that can warrant the 
acknowledgment, " I know that in me, that is, in my fleshy 
dwelleth no good thing : for to will is present with me ; 
but how to perform that which is good I find not " ? *^ This 
is about the best that many of us can honestly say for 
ourselves ; and so we are driven to Jesus Christ for pardon 
and strength, just as were the Jews and Gentiles in the 
first age of the Church. His Blood washes out the stains 
which else had forfeited acceptance at the last ; with Him 
there is still plenteous redemption.^ His Spirit and His 
Sacraments convey the strength which makes future 
obedience possible ; we can do all things through Christ 
That strengtheneth us.® And so, with His Cross before 
our eyes and His gracious Presence in our souls, we look 
forward to our account with trembling joy. It had been 
impossible to stand before the Throne, unbefriended and 
alone; but He, in His generous love, has delivered us 
from our cruel enemies,' and has covered us with His 
robe of righteousness. 

• Gal. iii. 24. ^ i Cor. xi. 31. « Rom.vii. 18. 

* Ps. cxxx. 7. • Phil. It. 13. ' Pb. xvili. 49. 



SEKMON XXiy. 

HUMAN CEITICISM, 

(tHIBD SUNDAY IN ADVENT.) 

I CJoB. IV. 3* 

With me it is a very 8maU thing that Ishotdd he Judged of you, or of marCe 

judgment, 

THE subject which has engaged our attention on the 
two first Sundays in Advent, is the account which 
we must severally render when Christ our Lord comes to 
judge the quick and the dead. This naturally leads us 
to think of those judgments about us which are formed 
here and now by our fellow-creatures, and of the kind of 
deference which is due to them. And St. Paul meets us 
very opportunely in the Epistle for to-day,* and tells us 
how he treated those Corinthian Christians who passed 
judgment upon his character for faithfulness as an Apostle 
of Christ. St. Paul wished to be thought to be what he 
was ; he was Christ's Apostle, a minister sent by Him and 
devoted to Him, a steward entrusted with the treasures 
of His mysteries, whether of truth or grace. " Let a man 
so account of us, as of the ministers of Christ, and stewards 
of the mysteries of God." ^ But oflBce is not everything in 
an Apostle ; besides and beyond oflBce, there is character 
• The Third Sunday in Advent. " i Cor. iv. i. 
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and motive. " Moreover it is required of stewards, that a 
man be found faithful." * St. Paul knew that there were 
many persons in Corinth and elsewhere who denied his 
Apostolical office altogether, because he had not been 
taught and sent by our Lord Himself during His earthly 
life, as had been the case with the Twelve. St. Paul was 
far from being indifferent as to whether men thought 
rightly, or wrongly about his Apostolical credentials; 
since the question of their genuineness was not a private 
and personal matter, but a matter oi high public interest, 
affecting the spiritual condition of all those to whom he 
had to minister. St. Paul, therefore, took a great deal of 
pains to convince those Corinthians who denied his Apos- 
tolic authority that he was a true Apostle, in the same 
sense as the Twelve. But he is now thinking of men 
who denied, not the reality of his office, but his faithful- 
ness to its obligations, and with regard to these he says, 
not " Let a man account of us as faithful," but " With me 
it is a very small thing that I should be judged of you, 
or of man's judgment." In short, as to what men might 
think of his personal character, his general purpose, 
and ruling motives, he professes his entire indifference ; 
whether in this respect they approved of him or not was, 
he thought, " a very small thing." 

I. 

Here let us observe, first, that the judgment of our 
fellow-creatures upon our acts and characters is, practi- 
cally speaking, an inevitable accompaniment of human 
life. For many centuries, long before Christianity was 
in the world, writers on human nature pointed out that 
such judgments are, on many accounts, untrustworthy; 
* I Cor. iv. 2. 
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that they are generally one-sided, defective, partial, 
tainted with injustice ; that they cannot, from the nature 
of the case, fail upon the whole to do more honour to the 
judge than to the object of his criticism. We see in the 
Psalter how many and how mistaken were such judgments 
in the days of ancient Isreiel. David is constantly appeal- 
ing to the just judgment of God, against the judgments 
of Saul, of Doeg, of Achitophel, of Absalom. Ezra com- 
plains to God, again and again, in the hundred and 
nineteenth Psalm, of the false judgments of the heathen, 
probably in Babylon. When our Lord came. He said, 
"Judge not, and ye shall not be judged; "* and St. Paul 
interprets this by the precept, "Judge nothing before 
the time, until the Lord come."^ But, as a matter of 
fact, men go on judging, incessantly, implacably, just as 
before. The ceaseless activities of each human mind 
are employed on the human lives and actions around it, 
as the highest and nearest subject of interest in the 
world of sense. And the result is a continuous series 
of judgments or estimates, varying in correctness, in 
authority, in direction, but being constantly formed, pro- 
duced, and proclaimed. The family circle, the society 
of a small town, the county paper, the leading newspaper 
of a great country, are all of them occupied with the 
production of these judgments. There is a great difference 
between the gossip of a small circle and the stately 
periods of a leading journal,' but the moral result may be 
essentially the same. That men will go on judging each 
other, must be taken for granted ; and the question for 
a Christian is, How is he to bear himself with reference 
to these judgments, to this surrounding atmosphere of 
criticism ? Here, at any rate, St. Paul speaks for himself 
with reference to one small group of critics : ** With me 
• St. Matt. vii. i. »> i Cor. iv. 5. 
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it is a very small thing that I should be judged of you, 
or of man's judgment." 



II. 

" A very small thing ! " We should do the Apostle a 
great injustice if we supposed him to be slighting the 
opinion of his fellow-men on all questions of conduct. 
Any such indiscriminate depreciation of human judg- 
ments, as if they were always and necessarily worthless, 
is foreign to the spirit, and opposed to the conduct and 
language, of the Apostle. St. Paul knew that human 
opinion has a work to do in God's providential govern- 
ment of the world. It acts in the world of thought and 
conduct as does the policeman in the streets ; it is there 
to keep outward order. It represses, it frowns down all 
that falls below, or that outrages the debased con- 
ventional standard of conduct, upon which a mixed 
society can be so far agreed as to resolve to uphold it. 
It is apt to entrench itself, for the sake of convenience, 
in the sayings of representative authors; and St. Paul 
appeals to it when he quotes Aratus to the Athenians,* or 
Epimenides about the Cretans ;*^ when he quotes Menander, 
he implies that Corinthian opinion was higher than the 
moral level of his quotation.® To this public opinion, 
as formed by natural instinct, he appeals when regu- 
lating the head-dress of the Corinthian women.^ And, 
because its standard of conduct was, so far from being 
wholly bad, that it was, in some ways, entitled to mucli 
respect, he bids Christians take care to " have a good 
report with them that are without " ® the Church ; in all 
lawful matters they were to stand well with the opinion 

• Acts xvii. 28. ^ Tit. i. 12. " i Cor. xv. 33. 

d 16. xi. 13,14. • lTim.iii. 7. 
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of their pagan or Jewish neiglibours. The reason for 
this is found in still deeper features of his teaching. 
St. Paul not only recognizes, he insists on the fact which 
secures for all human opinion a certain value ; the fact 
that some truths are as much a part of man's natural outfit 
as is his imagination or his memory, since they are 
deposited by the Almighty Ci-eator in the depths of 
every human soul. 

Such a truth is the universal belief in a distinction 
between right and wrong, whatever right and wrong may 
turn out to include in detail. Such is the universal appre- 
hension that wrong-doing must be followed by punish- 
ment. Sucii is the general presentiment of a life, indefi- 
nitely prolonged, whether for good or evil, alter death. 
Such is the immemorial supposition — to use the word of 
a great heathen — that there is a Supreme Being, Who is 
the Author of the distinction between right and wrong, 
and of the law that wrong is followed by punishment, as 
well as the Author of Nature. " The invisible things of 
CJod from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being 
nnderjstood from the things that are made, even God's 
Eternal Power and Divinity.",* This original deposit of 
truth may be frittered away by sin or by moral levity, 
as it was so generally in the heathen world, which, ** when 
it knew God, glorified Him not as God." ^ But enough of 
it remains to secure to human oi^nion a certain element, 
if not a basis, of truth, however this may be overlaid 
by error. That which remains to man of this original 
deposit in a state of fallen nature may be but the ruin 
of a once splendid edifice; but there are ruins which 
have, before now, suggested new and beautiful creations, 
even in their last stages of decay. 

Still more respect must attach in an Apostle's mind to 
. • Eom. i. 20. ^ Ih. 21. 
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tbe opinion and judgment of Christians ; and in the text 
he is writing to Christians at Corinth. For Christians have 
been illuminated by a higher truth than that which is 
lodged in human nature ; the Day-star from on high has 
visited them.* They have, as another Apostle puts it, " an 
unction from the Holy One,"^ and they know, or may know 
if they will, all things that are best worth knowing. " The 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the Face of 
Jesus Christ " ° has endowed their consciences with a new 
set of principles ; the Sermon on the Mount has replaced, 
without contradicting, the earlier lessons of nature and 
of conscience. St. Paul hears Christ speaking in the 
Christian ; because the principles deposited in the Chris- 
tian conscience are essential parts of the Mind of Christ, 
and the language which they inspire is His language. 
No doubt a great deal else may go to form the language 
of Christians, Christians are men, and they are sinners. 
But the coDsideration that the Light of Heaven has been 
poured on them, makes it impossible to treat the general 
judgment of Christians with disrespect. Again and again, 
the arguments in St. Paul's Epistles are designed to 
throw his readers back upon the great body of truth of 
which they are already in possession, upon the inward 
illumination which they already enjoy.* It is impossible 
to suppose that he would have always treated the judg- 
ment of such readers with entire disrespect, as " a very 
small thing." 

III. 

Bearing this in mind, we can arrive at some conclusions 
as to the true province of human judgments. 

» St. Luke i. 78. ^ i St. John ii. 20. « 2 Cor. iv. 6. 

* Rom. V. 3; vi. 9; viii. 28; xiii. 11; i Cor. iii. 16; v. 6; vi. 2, 3, 9, 
15, 16, 19; viii. I ; XV. 58, etc. 
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1. They keep order, as I have already said, in the world 
of thought — a certain sort of order, at any rate. They 
do not, for instance, go wrong when brought face to face 
with a great public crime, which, as being such, is patent 
whether to the natural or the Christian conscience. Take, 
for instance, such crimes as the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew, or the massacres of Wexford and Drogheda, or 
the massacre in Glencoe* At the present day no writer 
of character, of any persuasion, or in any country, would 
venture to defend these acts. The world has looked 
hard at them, and history has spoken. All that can be 
attempted now, is an apology for the partial misunder- 
standings or the misguided motives of some who have 
countenanced them. As to the facts, there is no room 
for discussion. By the light of the natural conscience 
of man, by the light of the principles of the Gospel of 
Christ, they are irrevocably condemned. What man, what 
Christian, can doubt that this condemnation, thus uni- 
versally uttered on earth, is a prelude to that which will 
be heard from Heaven ? 

2. Again, the common judgment of man does not err 
when it pronounces upon the more private acts of an 
individual, supposing them to be well attested. David's 
adultery and murder of Uriah would be no less con- 
demned by man's natural conscience than it is condemned 
in David's own inspired language of penitence. The 
betrayal of our Lord by Judas Iscariot is an act upon the 
character of which all good men can pronounce a judg- 
ment. Even those who do not share the Christian's faith 
in Christ's Godhead, must see that such treachery towards 
so gracious and beneficent a Master has about it a peculiar 
character of malignity. In St. Paul's day, we know, a 
man need not have been a Christian to condemu Nero's 
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murder of the boy Britannicus ; and, notwithstanding his 
personal popularity, the treatment of his wives by our 
own King Henry VIII. has been long since branded by 
the conscience of Christendom with a note of infamy. 
How deliberate and irrevocable these judgments are; 
how they attach themselves to a name, and make it per- 
manently infamous in history, is seen by the futility of 
the attempts which are made from time to time to reverse 
them. An ingenious writer of the last generation tried 
to show that Judas was not so bad, after all. A popular 
historian of our own day has attempted an apology for 
Henry Tudor, on the ground that it was necessary to 
secure the succession to the English crown. The public 
conscience listens for a moment to these ingenious 
audacities. It listens ; perhaps it is indignant, perhaps 
it smiles. But it passes on and forgets them. 

3. Once more, the judgment of man ventures at times 
to advance a step further, and to pronounce, with due 
reserves, upon character. If Scripture had not said that 
Jeroboam, Ahab, Jehu, were bad men, we know enough 
about them to anticipate its judgment. Their acts are 
such as to betray, or rather to stamp, character. There 
are cases in which so many circumstances combine to 
create and ratify an impression, that no conclusion but 
one seems possible. On the other hand, if Scripture had 
not led the way, and pointed out the habitual levity 
and irreverence of Saul, would it have been easy for us to 
have condemned him ? Might we not have reserved for 
him some of the sympathy which we now give so unre- 
servedly to his successor? And who shall attempt to 
pronounce decisively upon the mixed characters who 
make up the greater part of history ; upon Constantine, 
the first Christian Emperor, yet the murderer of his son ; 
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upon Charlemagne^ that strange compound of inoom* 
patible elements of mcnral earnestness and crime; upon 
Mohammed, in early life the sincere enthusiast in a 
crusade against idolatry, and in later years consciously 
trading upon the fears and ignorance of men; upon 
Cromwell, in whom so much that is best and worst in 
man is so subtly intermingled ; — who shall pronounce, in 
numberless cases, equally or more difficult, except with 
hesitations and qualifications so marked as to deprive the 
judgment of any real value ? The truth is that^ in esti- 
mating character, the judgment of men can cmly be 
certain in rare cases, and seldom or never during the 
lifetime of t he person judged. Posterity may decide where 
we can only hesitate." In order to estimate character, 
you require time and distance. Tou cannot measure a 
hill while you are standing at its base, or climbing up 
the side of it; you must move to a distance, and see 
how it looks on the horizon, against the sky. And thus 
it is that, in respect of the charad^rs of the great majority 
of those who have filled a foremost place in history, men 
are constantly reviewing the verdicts at which they have 
arrived ; constantly modifying, supplementing, retracting, 
explaining; rehabilitating those who have been con- 
denmed, and condemning those who have been unduly 
praised. But all this shows how uncertain such judg- 
ments are ; how tentative and partial ; how liable to be 
reversed by a higher Judgment that will be pronounced 
hereafter. 

IV. 

And hence we may understand why St. Paul, who does 
such justice to human public opinion in its own proper 
sphere, is so indifferent to its conclusions, at Corinth 
or elsewhere, respecting himself. He has more reasons 
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than one for treating these conclusions as *' a very smtJl 
thing." 

First, the Corinthian juclgment about him was like a 
portrait-painter's sketch at a first sitting. The Corinthians 
had not had time for learning what a longer acquaint- 
ance might have taught them ; much less had they had 
time or opportunity for arriying at the absolute truth of 
the matter. Secondly, this Corinthian estimate of St. Paul 
was a strongly biassed one. The Corinthians were largely 
influenced by some teachers who wished to bring into the 
Church as much as they could of the old Jewish Law, 
and who were opposed to the Apostle because he would 
not allow this. They looked at all that he did with 
jaundiced eyes; they had made up their minds before- 
hand that he could not be faithful. No Pelagian would 
have given St. Augustine a good character ; no Puritan 
would have spoken well of Archbishop Laud ; a member 
of the Jacobin Club in Paris would not have done justice 
to Louis XVI. ; history could hardly leave Sir R. Peel in 
the hands of the Protectionists ; and on the same principle, 
St. Paul was denounced by the Judaizers at Corinth. 
What they called a judgment was in truth a formulated 
prejudice. Thirdly, the Corinthians were passing judg- 
ment on a point which they had no real means of investi- 
gating. They could decide whether he was or was not a 
true Apostle, by examining the sources and nature of the 
Apostolical authority on the one hand, and the events of 
his life on the other. But how could they decide whether 
he was or was not a faithful steward of God's mysteries ; 
faithful in intention as well as faithful in act? Single 
acts, which his Corinthian critics might deem unfaithful, 
did not show that his life as a whole was an unfaithful 
life. The question belonged to the inner region of motive, 
and motive is under the Eye and Jurisdiction of 
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God alone. What could the Corinthians know of St. 
PauFs motives ? They could only scan the surface of his 
life. They might, and they did, some of them, call him 
a deceiver ; he knew himself to be true. Fourthly, St. 
Paul did not, therefore, feel or affect indifference to the 
question whether he was or was not faithful ; he wished 
it to be tried .before a competent tribunal. Just as, in 
matters of earthly law, he appealed from the biassed sym- 
pathies of a provincial magistrate in the memorable words, 
" I stand at Caesar's judgment-seat, where I ought to be 
judged " * — so, in matters of the soul, he would go straight 
to the Fountain of all true justice. **He that judgeth 
me is the Lord." ^ The knowledge that that judgment 
was going on day by day, and would be proclaimed here- 
after, relieved him of all anxiety as to the opinion which 
might be formed about him at Corinth. " With me it is 
a very small thing that I should be judged of you, or of 
man's judgment." 

And what would St. Paul have said about those judg- 
ments as to the character of religious men which are so 
continually being pronounced by a public opinion like 
that of the modern world ? The force and empire of this 
public opinion arises from the fact that all classes and 
characters contribute to it ; not only the thoughtful, but 
-^e inexperienced ; not only the servants of Christ, but 
those who do not serve Him, and who secretly or avowedly 
reject His claims. But this is fatal to its efficiency as 
a guide to forming true religious judgments. It is no 
disparagement to a broom to say that it is not adapted 
to clean an oil-painting. It has its own function, that of 
cleaning a wall or a passage, and it discharges this much 
more efficiently than would be the case if it were a paint- 
brush. Its merit lies, not in the delicacy of its touch, but 
* Acts xxY. 10. ^ I Cor. i?. 4, 
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in its rough aggressive force ; and this, in its way, is a real 
merit. But when we see the mysteries of the Kingdom of 
Heaven and the sanctities of the Christian life discussed, 
as they are discussed nowadays, in some organs of public 
opinion, it is natural to feel as a Eoyal Academician 
might be conceived to feel, if a body of well-disposed 
and earnest persons, armed with brooms, were to burst into 
the National Gallery with a view to improving Raphael 
or Turner. The best intentions will not enable a rough 
instrument to do work for which it is necessarily unfitted ; 
and public opinion, by reason of its massive grandeur and 
force, is unfitted to deal with the secrets of the Kingdom 
of Heaven, with the sanctities and exigencies of the con- 
science of man. As the Apostle says of the natural man, 
it cannot know the things of the Spirit of God, because 
they are spiritually discerned.*^ It has an eye for material 
grandeur, for political grandeur, for social grandeur, for 
intellectual grandeur; but it either does not recognize 
moral and spiritual grandeur, or recognizes them only to 
be conscious of a secret hostility. Certainly, a public 
opinion which should have combined the petty sectarian- 
isms of the Corinthian Christians with the proud indiffer- 
ence to religious and moral considerations prevailing 
in the Imperial Court at Rome, would not have com- 
manded the homage of St. PauL It would have appeared 
to him "a very small thing," had he been judged, how- 
ever severely, by such a tribunal. 



In conclusion — 

I. "With me it is a very small thing that I should 
be judged of you, or of man's judgment." Two kinds of 

• I Oor. ii. 14. 
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people may use that language. A very bad man may 
use it; a man who has steeled himself against all that 
is good in public opinion; a man who has, to use the 
Apostle's metaphor, burnt out the sensitive nerve of his 
conscience,* and has secured the dreadful relief which 
comes with moral insensibility. And a saint like Paul 
may use that language. He is hidden privily in God's 
own Presence from the provoking of all men ; he is kept 
secretly in God's tabernacle from the strife of tongues.* 
As the Babel of criticism rises around him, he looks 
upward to the One Being Whose judgment he values. 
" In Thee, O Lord, have I put my trust : let me never be 
put to confusion ; " "^ " Thou shalt answer for me, Lord 
my God." ^ 

Most of us are between the two ; and when St. Paul 
says, " With me it is a very small thing " what people 
may say of me, we cannot, if we are sincere, profess to 
follow him. We know that, strictly speaking, wliat 
people say of us is not a very small thing to us, but, on 
the contrary, an important thing. We care a great deal 
about what they say. If they praise us, we are relieved, 
gratified ; if they are silent, we are anxious ; if they 
abuse and denounce us, we are uncomfortable. We do 
not pretend to be indifferent to what they say. If we 
are important people, it may be we even get paragraphs 
in the newspapers constructed in our honour ; if we are 
unimportant, we get our friends to take our part in the 
circle in which we move. And our sensitiveness proves 
a great deal. It shows, first, that we do not really commit 
ourselves to God. Next, it betrays a knowledge that a dis- 
criminating human criticism might have some hard things 
to say of us. Eli was not indifferent to the words of 
Samuel, boy as he was; Eli's conscience told him that 
* I Tim. iv. 2. ^ Ps. xxxi. 22. • Ift. Ixxi. i. ** 16. xxxviii. 15. 
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they were ttue. Nero was not indifferent when his 
dormant natural sense of right was waking into agony 
at the near prospect of disgrace and deatli; as in the 
early morning he fled disguised from Borne, he was not 
indifferent to the curses which he heard heaped upon his 
name by the soldiers in the Praetorian camp ; * he knew that 
they were deserved. Conscience, it has been said, makes 
cowards of us all.^ Yes, it does when we have left it to 
take care of itself; but it need not do so for any man 
who has used his opportunities of making peace with Grod, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

2. For the language of St. Paul .may become, and 
should increasingly become, that of every Christian who 
lives in the thought of the Day of Judgment^ and is 
preparing, through Christ's grace and mercy, to meet it. 
Human judgments are not scorned, but they are over- 
looked, they are forgotten, by men who have set their eyes 
upon the Divine Judgment. In the firmament of moral 
truth, as in the natural heavens, the stars vanish from 
sight at the rising of the sun. We listen to the din of 
human voices, to the wisdom, to the folly, to the incon- 
sistencies, to the ever-changing notes of human opinion, 
about men of the day, about our friends, about ourselves, 
and then the old Psalmist meets us with his descriptive 
prediction: "The Lord, even the Most Mighty God, 
hath spoken, and called the world from the rising up of 
the suu to the going down thereof. Out of Zion hath 
God appeared in perfect beauty. Our God shall come, 
and shall not keep silence ; there shall go before Him a 
consuming fire, and a mighty tempest shall be stirred up 
round about Him. He shall call the heaven from above, 
and the earth, that He may judge His people." "^ 

* Sueton., .Yer., 48. ^ Hamlet, iii. i. « Ps. 1. 1-4. 
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That is the true Pinal Court of Appeal, which will be 
opened when Jesus, our Diyine Lord, appears in the clouds 
of Heaven, coming to Judgment. That will be the day 
of astonishing reversals of earthly judgments, when, in a 
thousand ways, beyond our powers of imagination to con- 
ceive, '* the first shall be last, and the last first." * At 
the thought of that day, all our human judgments, bad 
and good, private and public, confident and hesitating, 
erroneous and true, dwindle down into their proper in- 
significance. In the contemplation of that day, we learn 
more and more clearly that one thing is before all others 
worth living for ; the pardoning and approving verdict of 
the Eternal Judge. And that verdict is on the whole best 
secured, if we turn a deaf ear to the voices of men, and 
unite ourselves more and more closely to Him, Who in 
life and in death is our Wisdom, and Righteousness, and 
Sanctification, and Redemption.^ 

* St. Matt. xix. 30. ^ I Cor. i. 30, 



SEEMON XXY. ^ 

WELCOME TO THE INCARNATE SAVIOUR. 

(fourth SUNDAY IN ADVENT.) 

ISA. XXY. 9. 

And it shall he said in that day, Lo, this is our Oodf we have waited for 
Sim, and He will save us» 

SOME of US may remember, in past days when rail- 
roads were as yet unknown or only partially intro- 
duced, the sort of approach which a traveller often made 
to an old continental town. His road lay along a straight, 
broad, highly raised causeway, fringed on either side by 
tall poplar trees, which were planted at equal distances 
from each other. He had to drive, perhaps, some three 
or four miles through this long avenue; and, at the 
further extremity of it, he could, from the first, perceive 
the spires or turrets of the place at which he would halt. 
If there was variety in the persons whom he met, and in 
the objects which he could just make out between and 
beyond the trees, there was persistent monotony in his 
general purpose, and, consequently, in the direction of 
his thoughts. From the moment that he enters the 
avenue, he is thinking of his arrival at the other end of 
it; of what he will see and say and do when he dis- 
mounts ; of the quarters, and welcome, and persons,, and 
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objects of interest which await him. All else that he 
sees is preparatory or subordiaate to that final moment, 
which is, for the present, the limit of his efforts and his 
expectations. 

This may suggest the purpose of a long preparatory 
season, which leads us up, week by week, with much 
variety of incidental suggestion, but with steady unity of 
general aim, to a Great Festival of the Church. Advent 
is the long, straight avenue which we entered, now three 
weeks ago. 

From the First Day of Advent, and on each succeeding 
day, the Christmas Festival has been in view. Certainly, 
at first, our attention was divided between it and Christ's 
Second Coming ; but already, in the Collect for Advent 
Sunday, the " visit of the Son of God, Jesus Christ, in 
great humility," is mentioned before "His coming again 
in His Glorious Majesty to judge the quick and the dead." 
How to prepare for Christ's Birthday as Christians should, 
what to do on it, what to hope, what to feel on it when 
we reach it ; to decide this has been in part the business 
of Advent. And as the brief days have passed, one after 
another, lik<j the trees on either side in the avenue, we 
have been drawing nearer and nearer to the bright Day 
for which Advent should have prepared us, and that Day 
is already close at hand. 

My brethren, these arrangements of the ancient Church 
of Christ which we retain in our Prayer-book are by no 
means merely or chiefly valuable on grounds of antiqua- 
rian feeling. Undoubtedly a Christian loves to act and 
speak, so far as he can, as his fathers in the Faith spoke 
and acted in times gone by ; this outward sameness befits 
the inward union of faith and love which binds us together 
in the Body of Christ from century to century. But 
the plan of observing a season of preparation before the 
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Great Festivals of the Birth and Resurrection of Christ 
is based on a deep knowledge of human nature. We 
men are so constituted that we value truths and privi- 
leges, even the highest, in proportion to the degree of 
expectation or longing with which we approach them. 
The Divine Eule is, "Those that seek Me early shall 
find Me.''* The proverb that **no man knows what health 
is until he has lost it," illustrates a solemn truth of- the 
spiritual and moral world. Those to whom God has from 
the first given the largest share of religious teaching and 
opportunities in childhood, are too often conspicuously 
indifferent to it ; the reason being that these privileges 
fall upon inert, passive souls, in which nothing is roused 
to anticipate and desire the gifts of Heaven. Well, it is 
to guard against this danger that seasons like Advent 
were instituted in bygone ages. Advent is designed to 
make us enter better than we should, without it into the 
profound significance of the Birthday of the Redeemer 
of the world. Advent bids us keep our eye upon this 
mystery of Love and Power for some three or four weeks 
before we offer to God our yearly thanksgiving for it. 
Advent stirs up, fosters, trains, develops, in those who 
make any effort to enter into its meaning, healthy feel- 
ings of dissatisfaction with self, and of longing for " the 
kindness and love of God our Saviour towards man."*^ 
Advent repeats, on a small scale, God's vast Providential 
education of the world, through long ages, for the Coming 
of His Sou ; it teaches us to learn to say, in the fulness 
of time, and at the Cradle of our Lord, ^* Lo, this is our 
God ; we have waited for Him, and He will save us." 

Certainly, the Prophet Isaiah helps us to anticipate 
the Christmas Festival, by thus putting into our mouths 
and hearts the greeting which we should offer it, Isaiah 

* Prov, viii. 17. *» Tit. iii. 4. 
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is here, as so often, a prophet, not merely of future events, 
but of future states of mind, of God*s dealings with His 
people, and of the way in which His people would meet 
Him. To what day, what event, does Isaiah refer? 



I. 

He is thinking, first of all, of Hezekiah's victory over 
the Assyrian king, Sennacherib. It was no ordinary day 
which saw the discomfiture of the Assyrian host before 
the walls of Jerusalem. We can scarcely understand the 
terror and dismay with which religious Jews watched 
the growth of those mighty Oriental despotisms which, 
rising one after another, in the great valley of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, aspired to the conquest of the 
world. The v victory of a conqueror like Sennacherib 
meant the extinction of national life and of personal 
liberty in the conquered peoples ; it meant violent trans- 
portation from their homes, separation from their families, 
with all the penal and degrading accompaniments of 
complete subjugation. It meant this for the subjugated 
pagan cities ; for Jerusalem it meant much more. The 
knowledge and worship of God, maintained by institutions 
of Divine Appointment, was linked to the fortunes of the 
Jewish State ; and the victory of Sennacherib would have 
involved, not merely political humiliation, but religious 
darkness. When, then, his armies poured across Asia 
again and again, " making of a city a heap, of a defenced 
city a ruin," * and at length appearing before Jerusalem, 
" when the blast of the terrible ones was as a storm against 
the wall,"^ there wtis dismay in every religious and 
patriotic soul. It seemed as though a veil or covering, 
like that which was spread over the holy things in the 
• Isa. XXV. 2. •» 16. 4. 
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Jewish Bitual, was being spread more and more com^ 
pletely over all the nations as the Assyrian monarch 
advanced. And, in these hours of darkness, all true- 
hearted men in Jerusalem waited for Grod. He had 
delivered them from the Egyptian slavery ; He had given 
them the realm of David and Solomon. He Who had 
done so much for them, would not desert them now. In 
His own way, at His own time, He would rebuke the 
insolent enemy of His Truth and people. And this pas- 
sionate longing for His intervention quickened the eye 
and melted the heart of Jerusalem when at last it came. 

The destruction of Sennacherib's host was one of those 
supreme moments in the history of a people which can 
never be lived over again by posterity. The sense of 
deliverance was proportioned to the agony which had 
preceded it. To Tsaiah and his contemporaries it was 
as though a canopy of thick darkness was lifted from the 
face of the world. It seemed to them that the memories 
of slaughter and death were entirely swallowed up in the 
absorbing sense of victory ; as though the tears of a city 
of mourners had been wiped away, as if from Heaven ; 
and the rebuke of God's own people, its fallen credit with 
surrounding nations, was taken from the earth. And 
from the heart of Israel there burst forth a welcome 
proportioned to the longing which had preceded it — 

«* Lo, this is our God ; 
We have waited for BLim : 
He will save us." 

My brethren, this recognition of God's Presence in the 
great turning points of human history is natural to 
religious minds in all ages. God, of course, is here in 
quiet times, when all goes smoothly, as if visibly ruled 
by law. He is not less with Israel in the days of 
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Solomon's imperial peace, than in the days of Hezekiah's 
humiliation and agony. But His Presence is brought 
before the imagination more vividly when much iseems to 
be at stake ; when the ordinary human resources of con- 
fidence and hope are giving way; when nothing but a 
sudden, sharp turn in what looks like the destined course 
of events can avert a fatal catastrophe. This is what was 
felt by our own ancestors in the days of the Spanish 
Armada ; they recognized the Arm of God in that storm 
in the English Channel, just as Hezekiah recognized it 
in the destruction of the Assyrian hosts. This is what 
was felt by every religious mind in Europe when the 
power of the First Napoleon was broken, first at Leipsic, 
and then at Waterloo; for such minds it was the re- 
appearance of all that warranted belief in the moral 
government of the world. For a score of years men had 
hoped against hope, and when, at last, the power of the 
oppressor was shivered — first by Russia, and then by 
England — men said, "This is not really a result of 
human agency ; this is from on high. This is our God ; 
we have waited for Him : He will save us." 



II. 

But, beyond the immediate present, Isaiah sees, it may 
be indistinctly, into a very distant future. The judgment 
upon Assyria, like that upon Egypt in a previous age, 
like that upon Babylon afterwards, foreshadowed a 
Universal Judgment ; a judgment upon all the enemies 
of God. The deliverance of Hezekiah and his people, 
like the deliverance of the Israel of Moses from the 
Egyptian Bondage, like the deliverance of the captives 
in Babylon, foreshadowed a deliverance, final and uni- 
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versal, at the end of time. The visible Divine Action 
upon a small scene was a revelation of the principles by 
which the world is governed, and which will finally be 
seen to govern it in the widest and most inclusive sense. 
Thus Isaiah's prediction of the song which would be sung 
by Israel over the defeat of Sennacherib is a prediction 
of the song which will be sung by the redeemed when 
Christ comes to Judgment. In that day, too, Assyria 
will be judged, but on a much larger scale. "And I 
beheld," says St. John, "when He had opened the sixth 
seal, and, lo, there was a great earthquake ; and the sun 
became black as sackcloth of hair, and the moon became 
as blood. . . . And the kings of the earth, and the great 
men, and the rich men, and the chief captains, and the 
mighty men, and every bondman, and every free man, 
hid themselves in the dens and in the rocks of the moun- 
tains ; and said to the mountains and rocks, Fall on us, 
and hide us from the Face of Him That sitteth on the 
Throne, and from the wrath of the Lamb : for the Great 
Day of His wrath is come; and who shall be able to 
stand?"* 

For that day, too, the Israel of God, whether on earth or 
in Paradise, has waited constantly. " Wherefore art Thou 
absent from us so long ? why is Thy wrath so hot against 
the sheep of Thy pasture ? think upon Thy congrega- 
tion, which Thou hast purchased, and redeemed of old. . . . 
Arise, O Lord, maintain Thine own cause; remember 
how the foolish man blasphemeth Thee daily." * So prays 
the Church on earth ; and again, St. John tells us what 
passes beyond the veil. " I saw under the altar the souls 
of them that were slain for the Word of God, and for the 
testimony which they held : and they cried with a loud 
voice, saying. How long, Lord, Holy and True, dost 
• Kev. vi 12-17. ** Ps- Ixxiv. i, 2, 23. 
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Thou not judge and avenge our blood on them that 
dwell on the earth?"* Thus, amid pleadings and inter- 
cessioDS on earth and in heaven, ever ascending round 
the Throne of God, the centuries pass. The world goes 
its way; nations and thrones rise and fall; history, as 
we say, repeats itself. But, meanwhile, the souls who 
wait on earth and in heaven are not doomed to a perpetual 
disappointment. The event which they desire is delayed ; 
but it is not finally put off. Every year, every month, 
every day, brings it nearer. And when at last it bursts 
upon the world, it will be welcomed by the servants of 
God, as was the deliverance of Jerusalem from the 
Assyrian army. When Christ appears, surrounded by 
the armies of angels, in the clouds of heaven, these happy 
souls will exclaim, " Lo, this is our God ; we have waited 
for Him in the years of time ; time is at an end ; He will 
save us." 



IIL 

But between the days of Hezekiah and the Final Judg- 
ment there is another event, ever close to the Prophet's 
thought ; the appearance of the Great Deliverer in the 
midst of human history. He is, in Isaiah's pages, the 
Virgin-Born, the Bearer of the Awful Name, " Wonder- 
ful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, 
the Prince of Peace." ^ And yet " His Visage is marred 
more than any man's, and His Form more than the sons 
of men." « 

All that belongs to the nearer history of Judah melts 
away, in the Prophet's vision, into that greater future 
which belongs to this King Messiah. The Assyrians are 

• R^v. vi. 9, 10, * Isa. ix. 6. . « 16. lii. 14. 
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replaced by the spiritual enemies of humanity ; the city 
of David and the Mount Zion become the City of God ; 
the mountain of the Lord of Hosts the Church of the 
Divine Kedeemer. 

Here, as so often, the Incarnation of the Eternal Son of 
God, with its vast and incalculable consequences in the 
world of souls, is the keynote of Isaiah's deepest thought. 
Christ our Lord, combining in His single Person the 
human weakness of Hezekiah with the Divine power 
which smote Sennacherib, still " destroys in this mountain 
the face of the covering cast over all peoples ; " * the veil of 
darkness which hid out God from the soul of man. He 
still " makes in this mountain a feast of fat things unto all 
peoples;"* the rich banquet of His most Blessed Body 
and Blood. He still, and more perfectly, " swallows up 
death in victory ; " ® the death of sin, in the victory of His 
own Eighteousness, imputed and imparted to sinners by 
His own free grace. Isaiah, then, is here looking forward 
to the Christian centuries. " That day " ^ is the day of 
Christendom, the period which began eighteen centuries 
since; which will last we know not how much longer 
yet, and in which we are now living. Isaiah epitomizes 
the song of Christendom, which ascends, age after age, 
from its grateful heart to the Divine Eedeemer, Whom it 
now beholds, for Whom mankind has so long waited, and 
Who indeed can save it. 

" Lo, this is our God." Christ is not, for us Christians, 
merely or chiefly the preacher or herald of a religion, of 
which another Being, distinct from Himself, is the Object. 
The Gospel Creed does not run, " There is no God but 
God, and Christ is His Prophet.'* The Author and 
Founder of Christianity is also its Subject and Substance ; 
it is not too much to say that Christ is Christianity. He 
* Isa. XXV. 7. ^ Ib^t. « J6. 8. ^ 16. 9. 
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is the main Subject, not merely of His Apostles* teaching:^ 
but of His own. His perpetual invitations to men, bid- 
ding them follow, trust, love, obey, honour Him, would be 
wrong in a merely human prophet announcing the claims 
of a Divine Master ; they would involve a blasphemy if 
they did not imply a necessary truth. Who and What 
He is; what He has done, is doing, and will do ; what our 
relations to Him are, collectively and individually ; — ^these 
are questions which touch the very heart of Christianity. 
And when He appears to the soul of man, in its conver- 
sion or penitence, the greeting which befits Him is not, 
" Lo, this is a good man sent from God to teach us some 
high and forgotten truth," but " Lo, this is our God ; we 
have waited for Him, and He will save us." 

" Lo, this is our God ; we have waited for Him." So 
might the Jews have sung — the children of the promises, 
the children of the Prophets — as they came to the Re- 
deemer. For more than a thousand years prophecy had 
been busy with the hope of Israel ; making the most of 
those indistinct predictions which had been given to the 
first fathers of their race ; gradually adding, first here 
and then there, a new touch, which brought outline and 
detail out of what had been vague and shapeless ; until 
at last it became, in the hands of an inspired master like 
Isaiah, almost history. Before Christ came the instructed 
Jew knew all the main features of that which we believe 
about Him : His Eternal Subsistence in the Godhead, His 
Superhuman Birth, the character of His teaching, His 
humiliation and death. His final triumph. Even around 
His Cradle elect souls were taught to understand that their 
longings were satisfied. As Zacharias, in the Benedietm, 
proclaims that God has " raised up a Mighty Salvation 
for us in the House of His servant David ; as He spake 
by the mouth of His Holy Prophets, which have been 
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since the world began," * so Mary sings, in the Magnificat^ 
that " He remembering His Mercy hath holpen His servant 
Israel, as He promised to our forefathers, Abraham and 
His seed, for ever ; " ^ and Simeon, in the Nunc Dimittis, 
cries, " Mine eyes have seen Thy Salvation, which Thou 
hast prepared before the face of all people ; to be a Light 
to lighten the Gentiles, and to be the glory of Thy people 
Israel.*' ^ What are these Evangelical hymns but varia- 
tions of the song, " Lo, this is our Grod ; we have waited 
for Him, and He will save us " ? 

" Lo, this is our God." So might converts from heathen- 
dom have sung ; such as were the better spirits who had 
been trained in the Greek letters and philosophy. As 
St. Paul said at Athens, the heathen world was busy, after 
its own fashion, " feeling after God, if haply it might find 
Him." ^ And in this search it oscillated between, on the 
one hand, conceptions of the Divine Being so vague and 
indeterminate that, like all pure speculations, they exerted 
no influence whatever upon life ; and, on the other, a false 
definiteness, which arrayed the Divinity in forms of beauty 
and strength, but first compromised His purity by attri- 
buting to Him human passions and human vices, and then 
forgot His Unity in their ever-increasing number and 
independence. So they went on side by side for ages ; 
the higher philosophy pleading the claims of thought, 
the popular idolatry endeavouring to satisfy the claims of 
devotion. But if philosophers attained at times to fine 
conceptions of the spirituality of God, the heart of the 
people discovered a deep truth ; namely, that the Divine 
is only brought quite close to man through the human. 
This was at the root of the mythologies, in which such 
high honour is paid to heroes and divinities conceived 

• St. Luke i. 69, 70. ^ Ih. 54, 55. 

^ Ih. ii. 30-32. * Acts xvii. 27. 
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as men ; this thought inspired the sculptors upon whose 
unrivalled works we still gaze with wonder in our national 
museum. They strove to express consummate veneration 
for Divinity by clothing it in the most perfect representa- 
tions of human beauty tliat they could copy or conceive. 
They were constantly endeavouring to shape an Ideal of 
human excellence which might be adequate to express 
the Divine — which ever haunted, but ever escaped them. 
Thus did these gifted races, through long centuries of 
eflfort and error, wait for their Grod; and at last He came. 
He, the Incarnate Son, satisfied their craving for the 
definite and the tangible by offering a human Form, be- 
held by thousands ; a human Life, the incidents of which 
were known, and which entered into the substcmce and 
stock of human history. And He satisfied their craving 
for the Divine ; since He could dare to say, " He that hath 
seen Me hath seen the Father." * Power, as manifested in 
His miracles; Wisdom, as manifested in His words; above 
all, Groodness, in which the human conscience could suc- 
ceed in detecting no flaw that marred its perfectness, — 
these were attributes of the Incarnate Saviour which 
struck men like Justin Martyr, or Basil, or Gregory, when, 
with the Gospels in their hand and the Church before their 
eyes, they traced the providential guidance of heathen 
thought. They, too, in spirit sang, " This Christ," they 
sang, " is our God ; long have we waited for Him ; He 
will save us." 

"Lo, this is our God." So have sung, in all ages, 
that multitude of human beings whom a profound sense 
of moral want has brought to the Feet of the Kedeemer. 
For all men have, in their inmost souls, an unwritten 
Law of Eight, in its eternal contradiction to Wrong ; and 
all know, or may know, by a bitter experience, that in 
• St. John xiv. 9. 
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some way or other, in some degree or other, they have 
violated it. It may be the Revealed Law of the Jew, 
or the natural Law of the heathen, but the result is the 
same. No flesh is justified in the sight of the Author 
of that Law, for by it is the knowledge, without the 
cure, of sin.* So it was with Greek and Jew, with Barbarian 
and Scythian, with bond and free; so it was with the 
most favoured and the most miserable of mankind ; — each 
and all were conscious of inward dissatisfaction, in all 
moments of serious thought, on account of the neglected 
claims of that Being of beings Who was the Author of 
the Law of Right. And thus it was that when the 
Lovingkindness and Love of God towards man appeared, 
or, as St. Paul means, was so manifested as to strike upon 
our human senses, it was " not by works of righteousness 
which we had done, but according to His Mercy " ^ that He 
saved us. He asked those who came to Him to unite 
themselves to Him, the Perfect Moral Being, by an act 
of entire adhesion both of the head and heart and will, 
by an act of faith. And in return He gave to them, and 
reckoned as theirs, His own perfect obedience to the 
Absolute Law of Right, carried forward as it had been to 
the height of a death of agony. Thus their past unfaith- 
fulness was as though it had not been ; it was covered by 
His faithfulness, which was now theirs. And as He gave 
them acquittal for the past, so He bestowed vigour and 
impulse for the future. Before He left the world He 
instituted rites which should be, to the end of time, the 
channels of this quickening force which we call grace, 
and through which, if we will, He makes us that which 
of ourselves we never could be — faithful soldiers and 
servants of the Divine King unto our life's end. 

Ah ! as the generations of men came with their chronic 

* Rom. iii. 20. ^ Tit. iii. 4, 5. 
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restlessness, with tlieir ancient and, until now, incurable 
heartaches to the Feet of the Kedeemer, they could not, 
some of them, but exclaim, " Lo, this is our God ! " " We 
have had other claimants on the homage we yearned to 
give ; gods who were mere intelligence, or mere force, or 
intelligence and force combined. Here is One Who is 
Intelligence and Force, but Who is also Goodness ; and, 
as being Goodness, He has not left us in the profound 
miseries which, as Intelligence, He discerned. He is here 
among us, as one of ourselves, in the form of a servant, 
and obedient to the death of the Cross ; but not less in 
vindication of His own necessary Attributes than to relieve 
our woes. It is for Him that our uuderstandings and 
hearts and consciences have waited through ages of moral 
suspense and misery ; His Cross and Passion, His Glorious 
Eesurrection and Ascension, are warrants to us that our 
confidence is not misplaced ; He will finish His work, if 
we will jrield ourselves to His guidance. " We have waited 
for Him : He will save us." 

But, as I said at first, in this inspired song we have 
the true language of the Christian soul which has made 
good use of Advent-time, aJid comes on Christmas morning 
to unite itself to the Author of its new life, in the Sacra- 
ment of His Love. 

The soul of a poor unlettered man may carry within 
it the spiritual experience of centuries, and the great 
and burning thoughts which of old inspired Prophets 
and Apostles. As we kneel before the Eternal Being, 
there is little or no diflference between us, except such 
as we may have made by our own use or misuse of the 
gifts which He has placed within our reach. Serious- 
ness in Advent is the best title to true inward joy at 
Christmas; and the longings of the past generations of 
men for the Advent of a Saviour repeat themselves year 
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by year in the experience of Christians. May He Who, 
in His enterprising Love, did not abhor the Virgin's 
womb, and was laid in a manger, deign to enter under 
the roof of many a soul on Christmas morning, and shed 
within it abundantly His gifts of Love, and Joy, and 
Peace ! 
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